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oirs, ranking with the life of Charles Kings- 
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intellectual power with which the ‘reader is 
brought in contact.— The Advance (Chicago). 
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them, they inspire a singular confidence and 
affection.— Zhe Providence Journal. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


ES first utterance on the part of the Ministry 
since the recent elections in France was made in 
the Chamber of Deputies last week by M. Tirard, 
the Prime Minister. He said, in effect, that democ- 
racy had been victorious by the suffrage of the 
French people, that the Republic had been perma- 
nently established and is henceforward above attack. 
France has resolved, not only to maintain and 
develop the institutions which she has founded, but 
that the Republic shall mean a stable government 
and further progress and respect at home and 
abroad. The Republic must henceforward take a 
very decided attitude in dealing with those who 
refuse to accept the will of the majority of France 
in sustaining it. M. Tirard declared in the most 
emphatic terms that the policy of the Republic is 
one of peace ; that France must maintain an ample 
military establishment in order to insure her own 
safety, but that all she desires is an honorable and 
dignified peace. Her chief work is, not aggrandize- 
ment, but the development and completion of her 
republican institutions. At the close of his re- 
marks M. Tirard announced that the Cabinet 
requested a vote of confidence, and that in case such 
a vote were not given resignation would follow. 
An opportunity of securing such an expression was 
at once offered by a Radical member, who moved 
that a revision of the Constitution be considered 
urgent. M. Tirard opposed the motion, which was 
immediately rejected by a vote of 345 to 123. 
* 7 


* 

The Paris Exhibition closed on the 5th day of this 
month, in the presence of an immense audience of 
spectators. Indeed, it may be said almost without 
exaggeration that all Paris witnessed the last 


incident in the history of the Exposition of 1889. 


There were 400,000 visitors inside the grounds, 
while the illumination was watched from without by 
an innumerable company. Of the value of this 
Exposition to France and to the world, there can be 
but one opinion. Financially it was one of the 
greatest successes on record. It is stated that, 
entirely apart from the French people, who came 
from all parts of the country to Paris in throngs, 
the visitors from other parts of the world exceeded 
a million and a quarter, and that these foreign 
visitors spent not less than $250,000,000 in Paris. 
As a result Paris feels richer than ever before in its 
history, while the consciousness of prosperity and 
power which the Exposition has developed has con- 
tributed not a little to the strengthening of the 
Republic. It has been shown that a great pablic 
enterprise can be conducted under a republic with 
even more skill and brilliancy than under an empire. 
Artistically the Exposition was equally successful ; 
it afforded the world a striking illustration of the 
genius of the French for artistic arrangement and 
effect of every sort. Nothing more orderly, more 
harmonious, more beautiful on a great scale has ever 
been seen. The success of the Exposition on the 
educational side was equally striking. In the eom- 
pleteness with which it illustrated every form of 
_ human progress, it was unquestionably the most 


impressive object lesson which men have ever had‘ 


the opportunity of studying. It was arevelation of 
each nation to its fellow-nations, and there were 
many surprises not altogether agreeable to those 
who carried from their own countries the usual 
National predispositions. The Exposition made it 


very clear that progress is confined to no single 
country, and that several nations are pressing each 
other very closely in the race of civilization. 


If the 


tribes. 


fair which is to be held in this country three years 
hence makes any near approach in completeness and 
beauty to the Exposition just closed in Paris, we 
shall have great reason to congratulate ourselves. 
* 

Letters have just been received in Europe from 
both Stanley and Emin Bey—the former writing to 
friends in London, the latter to Dr. Schweinfurth, 
the well-known African explorer. Both outline a 
most thrilling and varied story of warfare, dis- 
covery, exposure, suffering, and attainment. Emin 
describes briefly the “military revolution” in his 
province, his imprisonment, the invasion of the 
Mahdists, the massacre by them of his advance 


.| troops, the final defeat of the Mahdists, the arrival 


of Stanley, and the great joint march to the sea. 
Stanley himself barely mentions discovery after dis- 
covery of geographical importance, the most im- 
portant being that of a very large extension of the 
Victoria Nyanza and that showing that the outlet of 
Lake Muta Nzige empties into the Congo, and not, 
as had been thought, into the Nile. He mentions 
many most interesting tribes whom he had special 
opportunity to study—the new people of the “ Great 
Mountains” discovered by him, the Wambutti 
dwarfs, the Wanyoro bandits, and others. A great 
part of his long journey appears to have been car- 
ried on in almost incessant fighting with hostile 
Of the mishaps of Emin’s government 
Stanley says: “Traitors without camp and traitors 
within were watched; the most active were dis- 
covered, tried, and hanged; . . . the traitors fell 
foul of one another and ruined each other.” It 
was with the very greatest difficulty that Stanley 
persuaded Emin to leave the country, and it 
is said that two Egyptian officers were left in 
charge of stations in the country. On the march 
to the coast Stanley was ill almost to the 
point of death, and lay helpless for twenty-eight 
days. He lost eighteen men only on this march. 
Stanley’s party of seven hundred and fifty persons 
(two hundred and ninety of whom are Emin’s 
followers) left Mpwapwa on November 12, and 
will reach Zanzibar in a few days.——Conflicting 
reports have come in regard to the alleged murder 
of Dr. Peters. The latest dispatches assert that 
his party is safe. “— 

There is still a lack of full information concern- 
ing the recent events in Brazil, and the immediate 
causes of the late crisis are still somewhat matter of 
conjecture. But the situation has cleared sufficiently 
to show apparently that the country at large has 
accepted and approved of the deposition of the 
Emperor, and that the change of government, 
although very sudden, must have been the result of 
a gradual evolution of republican sentiment. There 
has been no disturbance, apparently, in the regular 
functions of government, and all the news received 
confirms the impression that the republicans intend 
to carry out the engagements of Dom Pedro’s 
Ministry. One of the first actions of the pro- 
visional government has been the promulgation of 
the decree establishing universal suffrage through- 
out the Republic. It is announced thatthe Brazilian 
Parliament will meet early next month, when the 
first President of the Republic will be chosen. 

* * 

The friends of Miss Dodge, who have appreci- 
ated the zeal and courage which she carried into 
her work as a member of the Board of Education, 
were naturally disappointed by the omission of her 
name from the list of School Commissioners ap- 
pointed by Mayor Grant last week. It is generally 
believed that this omission was due to the opposi- 
tion made by Miss Dodge to the passage of the 


Normal College bill, an opposition which embraced 
many of the foremost citizens of New York. Mayor 


Grant’s appointments, however, are singularly, and - 


we may say unexpectedly, good, and as it is impos- 
sible to believe that such appointments could have 
been made without resisting strong influence from 
Tammany Hall, we are glad to take this occasion to 
commend heartily the Mayor’s action. The reap- 
pointment of Mrs. Agnew was a proper recognition 
of her faithful and intelligent work as a member 
of the Board. Mrs. Clara M. Williams is admira- 
bly fitted by education and experience to fulfill the 
duties of the difficult position to which she has been 
called; while the five gentlemen nominated are all 
of them men of standing, and several of them 
are notably well qualified to render excellent serv- 
ices to the New York schools. The Board of Edu- 
cation as now organized represents the most intelli- 
gent class of New York citizens, and under its 
management we shall hope, not only for the faith- 
ful maintenance of reforms already instituted, but 
for their further extension, and for the increased 


efficiency and usefulness of our public schools. 


* * 


An important educational congress is to be held 
in the City of Mexico, beginning December 1. It 


has been called by the National Government, and | 


is to consist of delegates from each State and 
Territory. Its object is, in the language of the 
Government circular convening it, “to discuss and 
solve weighty problems concerning the future of 
the Nation.”” The Government has made out a 
schedule of the principal topics to be submitted, 
and they are: primary instruction, gratuitous and 
obligatory, its uniformity throughout the Republic, 
the age at which it is to be required, and the length 
of its duration; higher education, gratuitous but 
voluntary, its uniformity, the studies it is to embrace, 
and length of its duration ; professional education, 
voluntary and directed by the State, its uniformity, 


order, method, and rules for professional examina- 


tions. There appears to be a considerable nervous- 
ness on the part of the authorities of the Church 
lest there may be danger for them in this gathering. 
In many parts of Mexico the priesthood has suc- 
ceeded in getting almost complete control of the 
public schools, and diverting them to its own uses. 
The emphatically secular tone given to these Gov- 
ernment projects is thought to look to protests 
against Church interference with the work of public 
education, and to freeing those schools from ecclesi- 
astical domination over which it is now exercised. 
However this may be, the Congress is a most signi- 
ficant sign of the enlightened policy of the present 
Mexican Government, and of its perception of the 
real remedy for Mexico’s political maladies. In 
the words of the Government circular, “ The 
State has in its hands the education of Mexican 
youth, and it is for it to change the face of the 
Republic, enabling coming generations to complete 
the work of peace and progress so successfully be- 
gun in this. es 

The Committee of Fifteen appointed at the last 
Cleveland meeting of the American Board, and 
continued by the vote of the last meeting in New 
York, has prepared a circular which will be found 
in another column. In this circular the Commit- 
tee report the action which has already been 
taken, and request further information which they 
now solicit from the individual churches. This cir- 
cular is to be sent to the pastors and clerks of all 
churches which have contributed to the treasury of 
the Board during the last two years. Those re- 
ceiving it are requested to bring it before the church 


and get from the church some definite action upon 


| 
— 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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the two questions therein submitted, namely: 1. 
Ought there to be a change in the present mode of 
electing corporate members? 2. If achange should 
be finally thought desirable and expedient, what 
method of selection should be substituted in place 
of the mode now in use? 3. Ought the present 
limit of Corporate Membership (250) to be en- 
larged ? and, if so, to what number? We mustsay 
in all frankness that we 4o not think this circular 
will bring to the Committee a great deal of light. 
We doubt whether it is possible for churches in 
mass-meeting to work out a plan of representation 
which the Board can properly take up and act upon. 
Such work as this must always be done by a small 
body. If the Committee had sketched a plan, or 
even one or two representative plans, and submitted 
them to the churches, they might as a result have 
obtained from some of the churches suggested 
amendments, from others objections, and from still 
others approval. But we doubt whether any con- 
siderable number of churches will undertake to 
formulate and propose to the Board a new method 
of organization. Nevertheless we hope that every 
pastor who receives this circular will present it to 
his church. If the circular does nothing else, it 
may at least serve to bring the present anomalous 
condition of affairs before the Congregational 
churches, and compel them to consider the question 
whether the American Board should not become, as 
the other missionary societies already are, truly 
representative of the churches and directly responsi- 
ble to them. We shall at a subsequent date take 
up this question ourselves afresh for a discussion, 
and point out some of the methods by which this 
much-needed change can be brought about. Mean- 
while we leave to the consideration of our readers, 
especially in the Congregational denomination, the 
problem presented by the circular of the Committee 
of Fifteen. 

It is a pleasure to record that the recent meet- 
ing of the General Missionary Committee of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church indicates no diminution 
of funds or fervor. The rate of increase in receipts 
is more than maintained, and brings for the year 
ending November 1 a total of $1,130,000—an in- 
crease of more than $129,500 over the year pre- 
ceding. The general public services which have 
accompanied the business meetings of the Commit- 
tee have been crowded, and are described as full of 
earnestness and hope. Bishop Fowler, who has 
just completed the visitation of the missions in Eu- 
rope and Asia, and Dr. Buckley, of the “ Christian 
Advocate,” who has recently spent a number of 
months in travel in the Mediterranean countries, 
have contributed to the interest greatly by giving 
their impressions of the character and progress of 
missionary enterprise in many fields. The experi- 
ment initiated by the late General Conference, of 
holding these great annual meetings in different 
centers instead of at New York always, has proven 
a wise one, if one may judge by the enthusiasm of 
the Kansas City people, among whom the sessions 
have this year been held. The Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of this Church has completed 
its financial year with a total of receipts reaching 
$225,000, and appropriates for the next year’s 
work nearly a quarter of a million. The indica 
tions are strong that in mission work our Method- 
ist friends are willing to “ take no backward step.’ 

* 
* 

Apropos of the aggressiveness of this denomina- 
tion, it may not be amiss to notice that the some- 
what reckless advance of the editor of the ‘“‘ Method- 
ist Review ” into the realm of Higher Criticism has 
not commanded the cordial approval of all his 
fellow-Methodists. There are indications that many 
of them do not share his supposed views—whose 
exact nature, by the way, it is difficult yet todefine— 
and earnestly deprecate the spirit in which they are 
set forth. Ata convention of two districts of the 
New York East Conference, held last week in New 


Haven, a paper presented by a Methodist theologi. 
cal professor, frankly accepting some of the clear 
results of the Higher Criticism, was most cordially 
received, and to Professors Harper, Fisher, and 
Ladd—who chanced to be present—the convention 
extended courteous and sympathetic greetings. 
This simply means that there are candid and 
thoughtful men in the ranks of this aggressive 
Church, who, while they may not accept the ultra 
conclusions of the critics, are “ rational’ enough to 
seek fearlessly the truth and decline to be stam- 
peded into “ irrationalism ’”’—if a new term may be 
coined. It is an open secret that the hope is freely 
expressed among Methodists that somewhat more 
of “‘ sweet reasonableness” and less of “doing as 
one likes ” may characterize in the future the spirit 
of those whose mission it seems to be to criticise the 
higher critics. 

Mr. Bronson C. Keeler makes a strong argu- 
ment in the “Forum” for November for the 
municipal control of gas works. He introduces it 
by urging that the cry of municipal corruption is 
demonstrably a mere scarecrow. In nearly every 
city in this country and on the Continent of Europe 
the water works are operated by the public, and 
“not a single case of vicious management can any- 
where be found.” It is the system of permitting 
Boards of Aldermen to make periodical contracts 
with private corporations which involves corruption. 
Nearly every time a franchise is granted to a gas 
company some of the municipal legislators have been 
bought. Equally clever, if not equally convincing, 
is Mr. Keeler’s argument that the municipal control 
of gas works does not involve paternalism. ‘The 
exact reverse,” he says, “is true. The giving up 
to private enterprise of a business in its nature a 
monopoly is itself paternalism, for it is a confession 
that the people are not capable of conducting their 
own affairs, but are compelled to employ some of 
their members at high prices to do it for them.” 
Turning from the abstract argument to the empirical 
one, Mr. Keeler shows that the price of gas in this 
country is nowhere based on the cost of production. 
As stated in an address delivered in 1883 before 
the American Gas-Light Association by its Presi- 
dent, Mr. Forstall, the cost of making gas per thou- 
sand cubic feet was as follows : 


Labor and superintendence................ — 
otal cost in the holder............ . 
Repairs, distribution, and general expenses 20 ‘ 


Yet the average price paid for gas in this coun- 
try is $1.75. Inthe United Kingdom the average 
price is seventy-one cents; on the Continent of 
Europe, $1.20. 

* 

In England there are 168 gas plants belonging to 
cities. In Saxony every gas plant belongs to the city. 
In the most democratic towns of Switzerland, nota- 
bly Zurich and Bern, there is municipal ownership 
of gas works. In our own country there are now 
eight cities which supply their own gas; of these 
Philadelphia is the largest, and has, perhaps, been 
the least successful in its management. Yet in the 
city of Philadelphia the people have refused to sell 
their gas plant for $20,000,000, and have recently 
made a contract with a private company to deliver 
water gas in the public holders for thirty-seven cents 
per thousand feet. This arrangement is an admi- 
rable compromise between private monopoly and 
public monopoly. Three sets of gas pipes in any 
street is not only no better than one set, but a great 
deal worse, because it involves interest upon three 
times as much capital. Competition in the distri- 
bution, being thus by nature a monopoly, ought to 
be controlled by the public for the public’s benefit. 
Competition in the manufacture of gas, however, 
can be obtained from among the large number of 
gas contractors always ready to engage in the busi- 
ness. Yet Mr. Keeler does not content himself with 


demonstrating that the distribution of gas should 
be controlled by the city; he shows that in England 
the average cost of production in works owned by 
private companies is fifty-two cents per thousand, 
while in works owned by cities it is but forty- 
eight cents. For this country he cites the example 
of Wheeling, West Va., to show that our cities can 
do even better than the English. The city of 
Wheeling bought its gas plant in 1868 for $176,- 
000; from the profits the debt was paid, and the 
works have since been rebuilt with modern improve- 
ments out of the profits, without a dollar of taxa- 
tion; they are now worth $500,000. The cost of 
making the gas is but thirty-two cents per thou- 
sand ; the total cost but thirty-five and one-half 
cents. Consumers are charged seventy-five cents 
per thousand; the streets, markets, schoolhouses, 
hospitals, and public buildings of every description 
are lighted free, and yet there is turned into the 
treasury $27,000 of net profit free. This is cer- 
tainly the most brilliant piece of business manage- 
ment on the part of a city corporation of which we 
have yet heard. Few of our best-managed corpo- 
rations can show a record anything like it. 
* * 

Mr. Keeler’s argument in behalf of municipal 
control of municipal monopolies comes at a time 
when it is a practical question in several of our 
great cities. Toledo has determined to own its 
natural gas supply, and Albany and Buffalo are_ 
considering the expediency of supplying their own 
electric light. In Buffalo, Mr. C. B. Matthews, 
President of the Buffalo Refining Company, has 
made a thorough study of the question, and his 
argument that the proposed change is at least better 
than the present system is unanswerable. He shows 
to the taxpayers of Buffalo that, while they are 
paying forty-two and a half cents a night for each 
of their electric lights, the city of Chicago and the 
neighboring town of Dunkirk are making their own 
electric lights at a cost of fifteen cents a night. 
The Buffalo Lighting Company, in reply, has 
claimed that it is making little money, and argued 
that the city would manage the works more extrav- 
agantly than itself. Over against this argument 
Mr. Matthews set such facts as these :. The Mayor 
of Dunkirk writes that, as his city already owned 
and operated its own water works, the engineers, 
firemen, and superintendents of the water works 
plant manage the electric lighting plant. No extra 
labor is required but that of a lineman, whose services 
are paid forty-five dollars per month. Mr. Matthews 
admits that the city pays its manual laborers more 
than the corporations pay theirs, but he brings out 
in the most striking way that the city pays for the 
higher grades of service far less than the corpora- 
tions. He shows that a single attorney of the 
Standard Trust in Buffalo received a retainer fee 
of $1,000. Such a retainer indicates an enormous — 
fee, yet this attorney was but one of eight in the 
employ of this corporation. He further stated that 
one gentleman in the Buffalo company received 
$18,000 a year for doing what would be considered 
only an ordinary service. Another gentleman re- | 
ceived $10,000; yet the city of Buffalo paid to its 
mayors, one of whom has been President of the 
United States, $2,500 a year. Besides fees and 
salaries like this, the corporation is put to the ex- 
pense of buying Boards of Aldermen and buying off 
rival companies which threaten to engage in the 
same business. As to the claim that the Electric 
Lighting Company is making no money, he points 
out that in 1882 the company began business with 
a capital stock of $200,000. In 1887 the stock 
had been increased to $1,000,000. The cost of the 
plant in Dunkirk being but $13,000, it seemed that 
Buffalo could for $150,000 duplicate the plant of 
its private company. The amount which Buffalo 
spends a year for its electric lights is $150,000. 
If the municipality can do as well as Dunkirk and 
Chicago have done, it will spend $55,000 for the 
same service. 


| 
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The ‘Manufacturers’ Record” shows that a 
greater number of enterprises have been organized 
at the South the last few months than ever before in 


the same period. A large part of the capital in- | 


vested is from the East and North. A Philadel- 
phia syndicate, for example, has decided to erect a 
carpet factory costing a half-million of dollars at 
Florence, Alabama. A five-million-dollar company 
is reported to have been organized by leading New 
England bankers and others who have purchased 
two thousand acres of land near Chattanooga, where 
extensive enterprises will be established. Another 
Northern company, with almost as much capital, 
has bought a great tract of land in Eastern Ten- 
nessee. The list also includes a number of coal and 
iron companies, and one or two cotton mills. We 
are getting accustomed to the announcement of 
such enterprises at the South Without doubt, 
they are greatly exaggerated ; they are like the re- 
ports of British syndicates buying up all our iron 
mills, or elevators, or breweries, which usually men- 
tion at first a million dollars for every thousand 
which is actually invested. Nevertheless, this rec- 
ord of Southern enterprises is significant, and it has 
_ awakened in the South a new spirit which is as im- 
_ portant in its political as in its industrial aspects. 
It is true that in all the seceding States combined 

the amount of iron produced is not one-third as 
- great as in the single State of Pennsylvania, yet the 
people are more excited over a new industry which 
is small than over an old one which is great. Just 
as the people of Iowa used to levy taxes to give 
extravagant subsidies to railroads, so the people of 
the South are ready to levy protection taxes in 
order to foster their new manufaciuring interests. 
In the long run, and perhaps in the short run, this 
will produce a break in the solid South—economic 
questions dividing the people vertically where the 
color line divides them horizontally. The change 
will be gratifying to free-traders as well as protec. 
tionists at the North. From still another stand- 
point, the success of manufactures at the South 
will be gratifying to the protectionists alone. The 
fact that, hitherto, the South, in spite of its paying 
less than the Englisb rate of wages, has been un- 
able to compete with the North in manufacturing, 
has seemed a standing refutation of the protection- 
ist argument that well-paid labor cannot co: apete 


with ill-paid labor in manufacturing as well as in 


agricultural and commercial industries. 


 & 


The Philadelphia “Record” reprints from the 
Hawaiian “ Planters’ Monthly ” a most interesting 
_ table showing the ownership of the sugar planta- 
tions in the island. Their aggregate value is esti- 
mated at $30,000,000, and of this total $22,000,000 
is owned by American capitalists. The native 
Hawaiians own but $226,000. Up to 1848 all the 
land of Hawaii belonged to the sovereign. The 
introduction of individual ownership has meant that 
it should pass entirely into the hands of foreigners. 
This fact suggests the danger to the Indians if they 
are not fitted for the responsibilities of individual 
ownership when their land passes from the posses- 
sion of the tribe to that of the individuals. The 
extent of the American interests in the Hawaiian 
Islands is at once the cause and the effect of the 
reciprocity treaty by which Hawaiian sugar comes 
into our ports free of duty. This arrangement is of 
no advantage to American consumers, since the full 
amount of the tariff—seventy-five per cent.—is 
added to the price of the Hawaiian sugar just as 
if it were raised in Louisiana. As long as it is 
necessary for America to buy any sugar subject to 
the duty, the price of all our sugar must, of course, 
‘remain high enough to enable those who pay the 
import duty to sell at a profit. This fact should 
be borne in mind in considering reciprocity with 
Spanish America. The extent of the American 
interests in Hawaii is suggesting to some of the 


advocates of a “vigorous foreign policy” that the | 


United States should establish its authority over 
the Island. | 


* * 
* 


GENERAL News.—King Leopold of Belgium 
gave an audience to the members of the Anti-Slav- 
ery Conference now in session in Brussels on Sun- 
day, and declared his intention to put down com- 
pletely the slave trade in the Congo region. In 
Salt Lake City evidence has been given in the 
Moore case to the effect that the oaths taken by 
Mormons in the Endowment House are incompati- 
ble with the duties of citizenship and of allegiance 
to the Government. Wilford Woodrow, President 
of the Mormon Church, denies this. The New 
York World’s Fair Guarantee Fund is now over 
$4,500,000. - The “ Squadron of Evolution,” in- 
cluding four of our new war vessels, is starting on a 
cruise about the coasts of Europe. The Porte has 
granted an amnesty to the rebels in Crete-——Sir 
Edward Guiness has given £200,000 for the erection 
of dwellings for.the laboring poor in London. 
The first session of the Fifty-first Congress opens 
in Washington next Monday. The issue in the 
Cronin murder case is expected to be reached this 
week. Eighteen lives were lost by the sinking 
of the Old Dominion Line steamship “ Manhattan ” 
from a collision with a coal schooner. Queen 
Victoria has invited Dom Pedro of Brazil to visit 
her. Rumors of a revolt in Cuba are denied by 
the Cuban Minister to this country. The Hon. 
George H. Pendleton, late United States Minister 
at Berlin, died in Brussels, Belgium, on last Sun- 
day night. 


THE DECAY OF MONARCHY. 


T first the news of the deposition of the Em- 
peror Dom Pedro brought with it to many 
minds in this country a feeling of regret, so wide- 
spread is the respect entertained for the character 
and spirit of the ex-Emperor, and for the general 
wisdom and peacefulness of his reign. It seemed 
like a blot on the republican movement that it 
should have disturbed in his last years a ruler whose 


whole record had been one of national beneficence, 


and whose reign could not in the nature of things 
have lasted much longer. The natural feeling was 
that it would have been more gracious to have 
waited until this amiable and kindly man had 
departed from the scene before making a change of 
government. But, although full information has 
not been received as to the reasons for the precipi- 
tation of the crisis, various items of news which 
have come create the impression that the republi- 
cans thought it dangerous to carry out their orig- 
inal intention of deferring action until the death of 
Dom Pedro. Various movements were in the air, 
of which the Emperor himself was probably not 


cognizant, which inspired the belief among the 


republicans that an active opposition was _ being 


organized, and that if the change of government. 


were deferred as originally intended, it could only 
be effected by the means of a civil war. In view 
of these facts, the interests of the country, in the 
judgment of the revolutionists, overbore the senti- 
ment of personal respect and loyalty toward Dom 
Pedro. If the impression created by these facts be 
well founded, the revolution is robbed of its one of- 
fensive feature, and those who believethat men reach 
the most general development and secure the largest 
opportunities by governing themselves cannot but 
be glad that Brazil has been added to the republics 
of the world. 

The most impressive feature of the revolution was 
its entire peaceableness. There is something very 
striking in an instantaneous and bloodless change 
from a monarchy to a republic. It furnishes an 
object lesson of the most striking sort, and one 
which, unless we mistake not, Europe is likely to 
study with even more attention than ourselves. On 
the surface nothing appeared more stable than the 
Brazilian monarchy, and no people more loyally at- 


tached to their sovereign than the people of Brazil. 
There was nothing to indicate that any storm was 
at hand; but in a day the monarchy has vanished, 
the Emperor is an exile, and the old régime has 
disappeared like a morning mist. It becomes clear 
in an instant that underneath all this quietudé there 
has been a radical change of sentiment going on; 
that the revolution was no abrupt and unforeseen 
act, but the sudden expression of a sentiment which 
had become well-nigh universal. In other words, 
the foundation on which the monarchy rested had 
disappeared, although no one was conscious of the 
fact, and the feeling of loyalty to a sovereign as a 
sovereign had gone with it; and when these two 
supports are taken away monarchy must fall. Such 
a revolution is full of suggestions to other peoples 
who are passing through the same changes of polit- 
cal development. 

We said a week or two ago in these columns 
that the only monarchy in Europe which has any 
reality behind it to-day is that in Germany. In 
all other countries the monarch exists by sufferance 
or as a matter of convenience. The Czar of Russia 
is called an autocrat because he is supposed to be 
the absolute ruJer of his dominions; but the Czar 
is only the head of a vast bureaucracy, whose exist- 
ence is staked on the preservation of his power, and 
who are banded together to stand between him and 
the Russian people and to keep him from all real 
knowledge of the Russian State. In Austria the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, by his large-mindedness, 
his personal attractiveness, and his wonderful tact, 
has succeeded in ruling harmoniously a group of the 
most diverse races; but the future of the House of 
Hapsburg is under a dense shadow, and no man can 
doubt that that which sustains the present Emperor 
is, not a feeling of loyalty to the reigning family, 
but of devotion to the person of the ruler. In 
Italy the republican sentiment of the country is 
so widely recognized that, although King Humbert 
is an exceedingly popular monarch and the repre- 
sentative of an exceedingly popular family, with 
which the liberties and nationality of Italy have 
been identified, no one would be surprised at any 
sudden change of government there; indeed, it is 
reported that King Humbert takes a pessimistic 
view of the future of his family, and has more 
than once said that he is ready to retire whenever 
Italy wants a change of government. Spain has 
been a republic once, and may at any moment, 
by another revolution, overthrow her monarchy. 
Although in some respects the most conservative 
country in Europe, the sentiment of royalty is as 


dead there as everywhere else. Holland is in reality 


a republic, with a king instead of a president, and 
a king whose chief claim upon the regard of his 
subjects is that he maintains such a democratic atti- 
tude toward them. The English, while criticising 
their Queen with great freedom, have at bottom a 
great respect for her, and the Prince of Wales has 
become of late years an exceedingly popular man. 
But, in spite of English conservatism and love of 
orderly procedure, one can easily imagine circum- 
stances which might overthrow the Engiish mon- 
archy. An English king who shocked the moral 
sense of the nation, for instance, might be dealt 
with in very summary fashion. Norway has been 
on the verge of a revolution for several years past. 

No careful observer of foreign affairs would be 
surprised if during the next few years another 
republican movement should break out on the 
Continent, become contagious, and result in the 
overthrow of almost every existing monarchy. 
Even in Germany, where the nation is under real 
obligations to its monarchy, there is a vast amount 
of restlessness which might readily find expression 
if the occasion were offered. France is already a 
republic; England and Holland are practically 
republics; it would require but a slight readjust- 
ment of the elements which make up the several 
States to bring Austria, Italy, Spain, Norway, 
and Holland into fellowship with France. As a 
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matter of fact the hereditary principle has entirely 
lost its hold upon men’s minds, and with it has gone 
the old-fashioned sentiment of loyalty to the reign- 
ing families. Bismarck may declare as loudly as he 
chooses that he is the servant of the Hohenzollerns, 
but the more emphatic the statement the less belief 
does it carry with it; Bismarck is the servant of 
Germany and of his ideal of the German power 
and position inthe world. The hereditary principle 
has. played a great and necessary part in the history 
of the world. It supplied a principle of continuity 
during epochs when men were not developed to the 
point of governing themselves. It made it possible 
to hand down peacefully from generation to genera- 
tion the responsibilities and policies of sovereign 
power, and so long as it was real and necessary 
this sentiment inspired in the minds and hearts of 
subjects the feeling of personal loyalty. This feel- 
ing was the response of the imagination to the 
principle of heredity. But both these things have 
disappeared as completely as the belief in witch- 
craft; they seem to have evaporated. Royalists still 
toast their sovereigns and declare, in phrases worn 
by the use of many generations, their undying 
loyalty ; but even to them the divine right of the 
king has become an empty phrase. There are still 
sovereigns of the highest character who deserve the 
best from their subjects, but their claim is based on 
personal services, not on a hereditary principle; in 
a word, the old foundations of monarchy have dis- 
appeared, and in the nature of things the super- 
structure must sooner or later sink into the same abyss. 


CONCERNING COLLEGE ATHLETICS. 

HE fact that the students of Harvard Univer- 
sity have voluntarily, and without any impulse 

or suggestion from the Faculty, withdrawn from the 
intercollegiate foot-ball association, dnd that the 
students of Yale College are considering the ad- 
visability of doing the same, makes it evident that 
the students themselves are beginning to perceive 


that athletic contests not only have been carried to 


excess, but are endangered by their own excesses. 
In this, as in many other matters, wisdom lies in a 
middle ground between the two extremes, and yet it 
is precisely middle ground which it is the most 
difficult to take and to maintain. Athletics are 
accompanied with both physical and moral dangers ; 
but the dangers, both physical and moral, of no 
athletics are vastly greater. The difference be- 
tween the physique of the Englishman and the 
Frenchman is partly due to the athletic sports 
which have been so long a characteristic of the 
national life of Great Britain ; and we think it can 
hardly be doubted by any student of the educa- 
tional systems of the two countries that the moral 
life of Rugby or Eton is not only vastly healthier 
and purer than the moral life of corresponding in- 
stitutions in France, but that one reason for the 
difference is that the activities of youth in England 
are given healthful direction and employment in 
field sports. Nay, we believe that there is a con- 
nection of cause and effect between the diminished 
and gradual disappearance of hazing in our own 
colleges and the development of athletics. The 
latter has given to animal spirits and physical ac- 
tivities a healthful play which found unhealthful 
scope in the barbarous methods of the past. 

But, on the other hand, intercollegiate contests 
in athletic games have stimulated athletics to a 
dangerous degree. ‘They have compelled excessive 
physical training ; they have diverted energies from 
the true functions of a university to the secondary 
and subordinate aspects of its life; they have tended 
to the organization of a few picked teams, and to 
the confinement of athletics to the few thus selected ; 
it is charged that they have brought paid profes- 
sionals into the college life, and with paid profes- 
sionals special elements of demoralization; they 
have stimulated and tended to promote doubtful 
tricks and more than doubtful brutalities; and they 
have environed the field with more or less of 


gambling excitement. That these are necessary 
adjuncts to intercollegiate contests we are far from 
affirming. On the contrary, we are inclined to be- 
lieve that if the three universities, Princeton, Yale, 
and Harvard, could and would unite in a resolute 
endeavor to purify intercollegiate contests of these 
demoralizing incidents, to confine them strictly to 
undergraduates, to exclude all professionals alike 


from the field and from the office of trainer, to | 


punish with something more severe than a mere 
temporary disqualification every palpable violation 
of the laws of the game, and to create a moral at- 
mosphere which would at least bring betting into 
public disfavor, they could preserve the inter- 
collegiate contests, and make them means of good 
rather than of evil. But so far the attempts to ac- 
complish this purification have failed, and in view 
of this fact we are very glad that the Harvard stu- 
dents have of their own accord resolved to with- 
draw from the intercollegiate foot-ball contests after 
this year’s games are over, and we should be glad 
to see Yale joining her sister in its effectual pro- 
test against the vices which have grown up to dis- 
honor an honorable game. It is possible, if this 
were done, and a dual league between the two uni- 
versities were formed, there might grow out of it in 
time a new and purified league of larger proportions. 


THE RENEWAL OF LIFE. 


a. T is an element of romance in almost every 
successful life—that profoundly interesting 
romance which lies in expansion out of small things 
into great ones. There is nothing which so pro- 
foundly interests men as the story of the develop- 
ment of a genuine life into usefulness and power. 
It is a story illustrated and described generation 
after generation, and yet the interest in it is more 
widespread and more intense than ever before. 
The most commonplace men recognize an element 
in human life which they find in others if not in 
themselves, which has in it the power and the charm 
of something mysterious, something of which the 
man himself is not fully aware; something which 
is continually leading him to places which he did 
not expect to reach, and putting into his hand 
prizes which he did not expect to win. There is 
something magical in the change of position from 
obscure and untrained boyhood to fame, vower, and 
that force of manhood which seems to be equal to 
all occasions and to which all opportunities are 
presented. As we read these brilliant stories we 
often forget that from the chief actors the splendid 
outcome was long concealed. The man of genius, 
of artistic talent, of any sort of gift, works along 
quietly from day to day, often discouraged, often 
feeling that nothing remains but the raveling out 
of life; when unexpectedly some new impulse stirs 
him to the depths, some new occasion evokes a new 
power, some new opportunity offers the one thing 
that was needed to bring out all there was in him. 


The road to any kind of greatness lies through | 


the commonplace. Those who walk it often see 
nothing before them but the dead-level of daily 
work ; it is only at intervals that the road suddenly 
ascends the mountain-side and the world sweeps 
into view. It is these splendid moments, however, 
in the man’s career which attract us, and which we 
see; the long, arduous, often monotonous, every-day 
journey is hidden from us. And this is true, not 
only of men who attain the most eminent success, 
but of those who do any kind of faithful work. 
Life, for the most part, must be made up of what, for 
lack of clearer insight, we call drudgery ; which is 
really a discipline and training of all that is highest 
and best in us. There are times when most of us 


feel that nothing remains but this dead level of 
hard work, that no new doors are to open before 
us and no new prizes to be gained; but no man 
who is working intelligently and faithfully ever 
loses the power of growth, and the consequent 
expansion of life which comes with it. 


It happens 


again and again to all of us that, at the very mo- 
ment when the outlook seems most uninspiring, 
there suddenly comes a new piece of work or a new 
opportunity which brings back the freshness of our 
spirit, the joy of our labor, and makes us‘feel that 
we have taken a long step forward. To those who 
are faithful life continually renews itself, not only in 
its opportunities, but in its promise and its rewards. 


A THING TO BE AVOIDED. 


€ ee of the most dangerous legacies of the Middle 

Ages to later generations is the habit of looking 
into one’s self continually and carefully taking ac- 
count of one’s failures and sins. There was a vast 
amount of introspective life in the Middle Ages, 
especially among religious people, which was per- 
fectly normal and natural at their stage of develop- 
ment, but which is in the highest degree morbid 
and unnatural now. A thoughtful, meditative life 
is very different from an introspective life. The 
fact that one is always mourning over his sins 
is the very best evidence that one is failing to 
do his duty in the world about him. The man 
who is bent on the work of the hour will 
not be unconscious of his sins, but he will have 
very little time to devote to their analysis. The 
happiest life is one which is largely concerned 
with the life of others, one in which a man’s 
thoughts are taken away from himself and fast- 
ened upon the needs and interests of those about 
him. No man ever got out of his weaknesses or 
his sins by coutinually thinking about them ; the 
only way to get out of them is to work out. No 
man ever saved himself by thinking; thought 
without action is futile and barren. A healthy 
nature finds itself so continually called upon to 
put forth its normal activities that it has very 


little time and very small inclination to sit down and 


give itself up to the intellectual luxury of going 
over its offenses as an ignorant Catholic tells his 
beads. In this great universe an _ intelligent 
man ought to find some more interesting objects 
of thought than his own imperfections. They 
will never be cured by being looked at; they 
will only become distorted. Look at them long 
enough to see what they are, and then look away to 
the work that can help you to overcome them. At 
bottom excessive introspection is always a disease ; 
instead of indicating a more sensitive conscience it 
betrays a morbid temperament or a selfish indul- 
gence in the magnifying of one’s own importance. 
The cure for this sort of mental and spiritual 
infirmity is the bracing air of a healthy, active, 
natural life. Put your heart into human relations 
and your hands to good works, and you will dispel 
the shadows which surround you. We were put 
here to work out our own salvation; no man ever 
yet thought it out. ? 


A FORTNIGHT AT HARVARD. 
A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 


Asouz five years ago Harvard University made a 

new departure in the conduct of the religious life 
and ministry of the University. It was resolved to 
make attendance on chapel exercises wholly voluntary. 
The experiment was entered upon only after a long and 
anxious discussion, and with much misgiving. Some 
of the wisest advisers of the University were appre- 
hensive of the result, and more than doubtful about the 
experiment. All recognized the fact that the step 
once taken could never be retraced. It is said that 
even Ralph Waldo Emerson—though at a period long 
anterior to this action—had expressed the judgment 
that chapel exercises must be made compulsory. There 
was at least a specious argument for making them so. 
Attendance at church is with most young men far from 
really voluntary. There is, indeed, no law, with penal- 
ties attached, requiring attendance. But the unwritten 
social law of the village, or the home, or both com- 
bined, is quite as effective. The young man who ha- 
bitually absents himself from church in a Puritan com- 
munity shuts himself out from all that is best in 
society. No such influences draw him to church in a 
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college community. If he could be made as free as he 
is at home, it would be very well—so it was argued— 
but he is in fact made freer. The temptations away 
from church are greater, the inducements to attend 
church are less. But the opposing arguments carried 
the day. Nearly the entire body of undergraduates 
petitioned for release from a compulsory worship. 
The college was religiously heterogeneous ; to compel 
Jews, Roman Catholics, Episcopalians, Quakers, Uni- 
tarians, Orthodox, to attend the same service was 
clearly a violation of religious liberty. To allow them 
to attend their various services, and send a monitor to 
see that they did so, was to subject men to the super- 
vision of childhood. To allow them to make their 
own reports was to entice to falsehood ; while the very 
notion of prayer and praise at the pricking point of a 
bayonet was and is inherently repulsive. The question 
was finally decided in favor of liberty ; and compulsory 
attendance at chapel services, whether morning prayers 
or Sabbath worship, was abolished. 

The abolition was, however, accompanied with a 
resolute endeavor to enrich the religious services and 
life of the University so as to make attendance attractive 
and self-compensating. Professor Francis G. Peabody 
was called to the special charge of this work, and to his 
tact and wisdom, no less than to his broad, catholic, and 
profoundly devout spirit, is the success which has 
attended this new departure primarily due. It is but 
just to say, however, that, though the charge and direc- 
tion of the work has been left with him, the work has 
not been wholly thrown upon him; he has had the 
cordial and active support of the President and of not a 
few of the members of the Faculty, while even those 
in the Faculty who are not in active sympathy with any 
form of church life, and have not attended the chapel 
exercises, have yet manifested a sympathetic interest 
in their associate’s endeavors to cunduct what they have 
perhaps regarded as his specialty, with which they have 
no direct concern, but to which certainly they wish well. 
Clergymen were called in from abroad to co-operate 
with Professor Peabody in promoting the religious life of 
the University. This “syndicate ” of ministers includes 
this year the following persons: the Rev. Phillips 
Brooks and William Lawrence, Episcopalian; Francis G. 
Peabody and Theodore C. Williams, Unitarian ; George 
A. Gordon and Lyman Abbott, Congregational. Other 
clergymen are also invited from time to time to preach 
on Sabbath evenings in Appleton Chapel, but the pastoral 
work of the year is divided among these gentlemen, 
each of whom preaches on four Sabbath evenings and 
conducts morning prayers for from four to six weeks. 
There is also during the major part of the year a 
Vesper Service held every Thursday from four to half- 
past five, at which some clergyman, invited for that 
purpose, makes an address of ten or twelve minutes. 
There is a good organ, well played, and an effective boy 
choir of perhaps twenty-five or thirty. I have just 
returned to the sanctum of The Christian Union after 
a three weeks’ service at Harvard, and, taking my 
readers into my confidence, give here my impressions. 

At a trifle before quarter of nine the college bell be- 
gins to ring, and the students begin to assemble. There 
is no longer the run to avoid being marked late by a 
monitor, and there are every morning some late comers. 
At quarter of nine precisely—for everything is done in 
this service to the minute—the minister goes into the 
pulpit as the organ plays a brief voluntary. When he 
rises to announce a psalm for responsive reading, the 
seats on the floor of the chapel appear to be perhaps a 
third to a half full. There is no one in the gallery. 
The exercises are wholly for the students, and the gen- 
eral public are not expected to attend. The average 
attendance during my stay was from two hundred to 
three hundred and fifty. As the same students do not 

_ attend every morning, it would be safe to estimate that 
from five to seven hundred attended with more or less 
regularity. The President is habitually present, as are 
perhaps half a dozen members of the Faculty ; not al- 
ways the same persons. They sit with the students, 
not apart in seats by themselves. The services consist 
of a psalm read responsively; an anthem, unannounced, 
by the choir; a Scripture reading, with or without com- 
ment by the pastor—but the comment can never exceed 
two minutes in length; a prayer, followed by the Lord’s 
Prayer, a congregational hymn, and the benediction. 
The students are dismissed at one minute before nine, 
that when the college bell announces the hour they 
may be on their way f% their various college duties. It 
has never been my privilege in any church or prayer- 
meeting to lead the devotions of a more attentive, re- 
sponsive, and apparently devout congregation than 


that which assembles thus in Appleton Chapel every 
morning. I may add that the effort to crowd into two 
minutes what will fix the attention of the congrega- 
tion on the Scripture, and hint to them its central 
truth, is exceedingly profitable as an intellectual and 
spiritual exercise to the preacher, and not without 
profit, I think, to the hearers also. 

From nine to eleven o’clock—in my case from nine 
till one—the preacher remains in a room provided for 
him by the University to see any students who may wish 
to callon him. Do they come? Yes! they do come. 
During the fourteen days [ was in the Wadsworth House 
over fifty-five thus called on me. They were of every 
grade, from freshmen who had just entered the Uni- 
versity to post-graduates pursuing special studies or 
clergymen taking special courses in the Divinity School 
or in philosophical studies. A few came merely to greet 
me and welcome me to my work ; a few more to ask 
practical questions as to professional life ; but the great 
majority, certainly four-fifths, came to seek light on the 
profoundest problems of the religious life. Some of 
these questionings were purely intellectual, a few purely 


spiritual, but most of them were questions in which 


theology and religion, philosophy and life, thought 
and experience, were interwoven. The minor questions 
which separate the sects were, I think, never brought 
out—baptism, liturgy, church government. But the 
nature of God, the soul’s relation to him, the character 
of Christ and his relation on the one hand to God and 
on the other to the human soul; the Bible, what it is, 
how inspired, what its authority ; miracles, how to be 
explained, and what their place in history—these ques- 
tions that grow out of the perpetual attempt to trace 
out the mingling of the temporal and the eternal, the 
visible and the invisible, were the problems with which 
these young men were concerning themselves. In the 
two weeks I met not a single inquirer of a scoffing or 
even of a merely curious temperament ; not one who 
was not thoroughly earnest and serious. One evening 


was devoted to a Question Drawer with the Young. 


Men’s Christian Asscciation, another to a Conference 
with a large body of the students, open to men of all 
faith and unfaiths. In both the same spirit of spirit- 
ual earnestness coupled with free inquiry was pre- 
eminent. In the latter Conference, after an address 
of three-quarters of an hour on Tendencies in Modern 


Theological Thought—the topic was chosen by the 


students themselves, in preference to one suggested by 
myself on Sociology—the students remained for three- 
quarters of an hour later to question me, and the meet- 
ing finally dissolved only after a third attempt on my 


_ part to dissolve it. That the chapel should have been 


filled at the vesper service, and packed on both Sab. 
bath evening services, is less significant of the spirit of 
the University, both because curiosity to hear a new 
man may have contributed to that result, and because 
the general public are admitted at these services. 

The bearing of this experience on the question of 
conpulsory religious services in our colleges I do not 
stop to consider. There are few colleges so situated 
that they could try Harvard’s experiment in Harvard’s 
way. But I have come away with two previous convic- 
tions greatly deepened and intensified. First, that 
this is pre-eminently a religious age ; that especially 
thoughtful young men are thinking on the problems 
of the religious life; that if they are skeptical it is 
because they are too serious-minded and too true to 
accept convictions ready made, traditional creeds for 
personal beliefs, or church formularies for a life of 
devotion. Modern skepticism is not indifference ; it is 
not the product of a scoffing spirit or a careless indif- 
ferentism. Such skepticism there doubtless is. But 
the questioning characteristic of our age is that of 
souls profoundly alive to the realities of life, and deter- 
minedly discontented with aught but verified and 
assured truth. The other conviction is a corollary ; 
it is that this questioning cannot be, must not be, 
ought not to be, repressed ; that it ought to be met 
with a spirit of absolute friendliness and frankness ; 
that it can only be met by men who have experienced 
like doubts, and therefore can enter into them ; that it 
cannot be answered by a “ Thus far shalt thou go and no 
farther,” nor by church authority of any description, 
Papal or Protestant, nor by reciting the creeds of the 
past, however true in fact or beautiful in form ; that 
it must be met by a modern theology, a fresh inquiry, 
a newly expressed because a newly born conviction ; 
that the cure for it, in so far as it is an evil, and the 
development of it, in so far as it is a means of grace, 
is in fresh thought freshly framed and phrased ; that 
for this intellectual hunger the manna must be fresh 


gathered ; that in very truth the pain and the per- 
plexity of it is the pain of travail, of a life emerging 
into a higher condition, a clearer vision, a nobler 
activity ; and that he who will meet it in this spirit of 
sympathy and hope can guide it, not always into clear 
daylight, not always into paths of perfect peace, but 
into a way of truth and righteousness. L. A. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Had you been riding one night not long ago upon the 
wings of the storm that was sweeping over the Pacific 
Ocean, and just off the coast of Oregon, you might have 
noticed a stanch coast steamer pushing its way against 
the gale. Your Spectator was on board that craft, and 
trying hard to make himself believe he was enjoying 
his first experience with a sou’wester on the Pacific 
Ocean. There is no use attempting to describe a storm 
at sea. As the Spectator stood upon the hurricane 
deck of our little steamer, he tried to describe to him- 
self in words the scene about him, but could find none 


that told the half of what he felt. The old stereotyped 


expressions, of course, came to mind, but their force 
seemed spent ; they seemed to describe merely a picture 
of a storm, lacking utterly the fierce life and vigor of 
the reality. The old mate who stood near by had about 
the same thoughts. As we stood there holding on to 
the rail for dear life, he turned and said, “I s’pose this 
looks like a considerable storm to ye.” The Spectator 
nodded affirmatively. “Well,” said he, “ ’tain’t really 
much of a blow, but it can give ye some idee of the 
genuine article; better,” he added, after a pause, 
“than any picturs you ever see hanging on the wall.” 
“ Why,” he continued, warming a little to the subject, 
“them picturs ain’t nothin’—I seed one once they called 
some lifeboat pictur, and was told it was wonderful 
well‘done. Well, I reckon ’twas done pretty good, but 
there are some things can’t be painted. Hark now ! hear 
them sounds like voices all about us—feel this boat 
tremblin’ all over ; ye can’t get thatina pictur.” And 
the old man was right ; the tremendous power and wild 
voices of a storm in the ocean can be felt and heard, 
but neither pen nor artist’s brush can describe them. 

But the Pacific Ocean can be as peaceful as a 
summer’s day, and is then well worth the sailing ; per- 
haps it is even more interesting than the Atlantic, 
because of the variety and abundance of animal life it 
supports ; the water seems alive with fish, and sea-fowls 
are most plentiful. Whales are common enough, and not 
at all shy. The species that frequent the coast waters 
of California and Oregon are not good for oil, and are, 
therefore, not sought after—a fact of which they seem 
conscious and in which they appear to take great satis- 
faction. These waters abound also in sharks ; you will 
see their dark bodies just beneath the surface of the 
water, their dorsal fin usually appearing above the 
surface, a horrible black danger signal. By all means 
keep away from sharks; they are grasping and un- 
principled ! 


Some of the papers in this part of the world, in com- 


menting upon the recent Atlantic storm, were pleased — 


to trace some connection between its occurrence and 
the unusual activity of the geysers in the Yellowstone 
National Park. The Spectator doesn’t enjoy overturn- 
ing any man’s theory, or even attempting to do so. 
A theory appeals to him with peculiar force, for he had 
one of his own not many years ago ; it was all his—no 
one else shared it ; deep down in his inner conscious- 
ness it was enshrined, and was worshiped there. Ah, 
well, it isn’t there now; a few cold, hard facts from 
the outside world found their way to that shrine, and 
that theory vanished into thin air. What a curious 
time we shall all have some day when we gome to com- 
pare notes, and how amusing your little theory and 
mine will appear in the light of a perfect comprehen- 
sion! And so some persons, perhaps many, think that 
there is really a connection between such a storm as just 
passed over the Atlantic Coast and the action of the great 
geysers. It may be so; but two considerations make 
such a theory at least questionable. In the first place, 
it is observed that storms similar to the recent one 
have not always, or even for the most part, been 
attended by extraordinary convulsions in the National 
Park ; and, again, it so happened that some few weeks 
before the Atlantic storm, the Spectator was in the 
Park and was witness to a scene of most exceptional 
activity in the geyser basin. An unusual number of 
geysers were in action, and among others was the so- 
called “ Giant ” geyser, that burst forth suddealy with 
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a mass of steam and water to the height of about 
three hundred feet ; and the eruption lasted nearly 
two hours before showing any intention of subsiding. 
The “ Giant ” had been sleeping so long a time previous 
to this outbreak that the guide-books generally pro- 
nounced it extinct. This would seem to indicate that 
the unusual activity of the geysers really began some 
time before there was any indication of an Atlantic 
storm. These two considerations do not at all demolish 
the theory referred to above—they are thrown out 


merely as suggestions, not as bombshells. 
* 


While the Spectator is. mentioning the National 
Park, he feels constrained to make one observation con- 
cerning it that is not entirely in accord with the printed 
literature on the subject, such as usually falls into the 
tourist’s hands. The National Park is such a big affair 
and its wonders are so great that it can well stand hav- 
ing the truth told concerning it. The only criticism of 
Yellowstone Park literature to be made is that it does 
not tell the whole truth. The geysers are certainly 
there, and the hot springs, and the beautiful water- 
fall and eafion, very much as described—but these 
sights are many a weary mile apart ; it is a long, hard 
day’s ride of about forty miles from one point of inter- 
est to another ; the roads in the summer are necessarily 
very dusty, and in places very rough ; the accommoda- 
tions at the hotels are not excellent, though fairly good ; 
and the rarefied atmosphere of the Park is not refresh- 
ing by reason of the gases in it, and the fine alkaline 
dust that is always present. The point is simply this, 
that the advertising literature on the subject is some- 
what misleading, and many elderly persons, and even 
invalids, are thereby induced to take a trip which only 
a strong, well person ought to attempt. Your Specta- 
tor is still on the sunny side of life, though he tries 
frequently to give an impression of a wisdom that is as 
a rule confined strictly to sages ; he is also well and 
tolerably strong, so that his trip through the Park was 
a success, and he is glad he took it; he rejoices also 
that he will probably not have to go again—once is 
enough. This, however, should be added : in about two 
years hence the stage roads will be made better, and 
the five days’ journey proportionately easier. It is be- 
lieved, further, that a railroad should and will be built 
through the Park inside of a few years, and then the 
Yellowstone trip will be much more agreeable. 


NOTES FROM BOSTON. 

oe is on the eve of another municipal election. 

Mayor Hart, whose administration of his great office 
(it is great, for in this city the chief executive pos- 
sesses almost autocratic power) has been, upon the 
whole, excellent, is renominated by the Republicans, 
with the anticipated indorsement of independent Demo- 
crats. The regular Democratic nominee is the Hon. O. A, 
Galvin, at present United States District Attorney for 
this district. He was appointed by President Cleve- 
land at the suggestion of the Hon. George M. Stearns, 
made at the time of his own resignation of that office. 
Mr. Stearns’s appointment was one of those which gave 
great umbrage to Democratic party “workers,” as 
being of the class called “mugwump” or “silkstock- 
ing” appointments. Mr. Galvin is a young man of 
high character and abilities. A third nomination is 
that of the Hon. Robert Treat Paine, by independent 
voters, mostly known as “labor men” or “ Nationalists.” 
Mr. Paine is a very prominent representative of a class 
of men whom Bostonians, with pardonable pride, claim 
to be more numerous here than in any other city in the 
United States. He isa “blue blood,” an aristocrat, 
some would say, by birth, wealth, and culture, who 
devotes his time, money, and social prestige to efforts 
for ameliorating the condition of his less favored fellow- 
men. He is a leading member of Phillips Brooks’s 
church. Whatever way the election turns, Boston will 
have no cause to be ashamed of her mayor. 

The Boston “ Daily Advertiser,” in its issue of No- 
vember 12, printed an elaborate and thorough exhibit 
of the parochial school situation in Massachusetts. The 
facts and figures had been collected with much care. 
In Boston the parochial schools have 8,000 pupils, 
and the public schools 55,599. There has been no 
appreciable reduction either in the number of public 
schools, the number of teachers employed, or the 
amount of money expended for public education, in 
consequence of the establishment of parochial schools. 
The result of the latter has been, in part, to relieve 
overcrowding, and, often, to enable pupils to attend 
public schools who previously could not get in for lack 
of room. M. C. A. 


PROGRESS AT YALE. 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


> he view of the colleges which one obtains as 
he approaches the college green is much differ- 
ent from what it was. The old State House has 
been removed, thus giving a new and unobstructed 
view of the whole width of the college ground, 
making the green appear much more spacious. 
Upon the historic southeast corner now rises Os- 
borne Hall, suggesting the not far distant prospect 
of the complete inclosure of the quadrangle by 
stately buildings. Nothing remains to mark the 
site of the fence except a line in the broad stone 
pavement. A magnificent semi-circular flight of 
steps leads to the entrance of the building, which is 
approached by five arches resting upon groups of 
polished pillars, above which rises its central 
portion, a fine specimen of beautiful architect- 
ure. The hall itself forms a fitting portal to the 
University grounds, and is very aptly inscribed, 
RECTI CVLTVS PECTORA ROBORANT. Within the 
building are two large lecture halls, and numerous 
smaller rooms for classes. 

Another marked evidence of the progress of the 
University is the new library building, now also 
nearing completion. It stands south of the old 
library, and is connected with it. But in construc- 
tion it is radically different. The fundamental aim 
has been to secure, as the first thing, convenience 
and utility, and accommodate external architectural 
features to these purposes. The result is very 
gratifying, showing as it does that architectural 
beauty can be made the outgrowth of the most 
thorough attempt at practical usefulness. The 
building is absolutely fireproof, the walls, floors, 
and roofs being of masonry and iron. It is divided 
into three lofts, about sixteen feet in height, upon 
which are scattered cases seven or eight feet high. 
Swift-running lifts are provided between the differ- 
ent floors, and light and air are abundantly secured. 
One especially noticeable feature is the memorial 
reading-room, which is finished in great richness 
and beauty. It is a wing of the main building, 
octagonal in form, with a domed ceiling finely 
decorated. On the west side is a memorial window, 
some thirty feet in length by five feet in height, 
containing over twenty figures. Mr. Tiffany gave 
it nearly a year of most thoughtful study, and its 
value is about $10,000. Framed in by columns of 
the richest Spanish marble, its peculiar shape, elab- 
orate work, and richness of setting will make it an 
object of great interest. Over the windows are 
bas-reliefs of famous men of letters, from the hand 
of the sculptor Elwell. In one corner of the room 
is an antique fireplace set in ancient mosaic, over 
which is inserted a bronze tablet bearing the name 
of the donor, Samuel Baldwin Chittenden, and his 
daughter, Mary Hartwell Luck, of whom it is a 
memorial. In the room are oak tables accommo- 
dating ninety students, and along the walls are 
shelves for five thousand books of reference. 

In connection with Osborne Hall and the Chit- 
tenden Library should be mentioned the new gym- 
nasium. It will stand upon Elm Street, nearly 
opposite the Peabody Museum, where work has 
already begun. It will furnish a long-desired and 
adequate center for Yale’s rapidly growing athletic 
interests, and will bring within easy reach of all 
students the best facilities for physical culture. 

This remarkable enlargement in external equip- 
ment is equaled, if not surpassed, in the rapidly 
increasing number of students and the demands 
upon the various departments of instruction. The 
University has been growing lately at the rate of 
about one hundred a year. The catalogue, which 
is not yet out, will probably give the names of 
1,475 students, about half of whom are in the aca- 
demic department, the other half being scientific 
or post-graduate students. Strictly post-graduate 
work has developed largely, and marks the rapidly 
growing university, as distinguished from the col- 
lege, life. University lectures in art, philosophy, 
economies, literature, and the Bible are increasing 
in number and in attendance. Perhaps no depart- 
ment has grown as has that of Biblical and Shemitic 
study, which has centered about Professor Harper. 
The Christian Union has already noticed his elec- 
tion to the new professorship of Biblical Literature. 
The work in this new department has begun in a very 
auspicious manner. Over five hundred college stu- 
dents have already entered upon work in the English 
Bible—a fact of the greatest significance as marking 
a new era in college study. Next year further 
electives will be offered. Over two hundred attend 
weekly his university lectures upon the Psalter. 

The work of this tireless instructor extends far 


instructors. 


beyond university walls. He is editor of two 
magazines, “ Hebraica”’ and “The Old and New 
Testament Student.” Inthe former, with Professor 
Greene, of Princeton, he is laboring to lay clearly 
and concisely before the American student the 
details of the great Pentateuchal question, as it 
cannot be found anywhere else in English. Pro- 
fessor Harper is also closely connected with the 
newly formed American Institute of Sacred Litera- 
ture, which is an outgrowth of the correspondence 
school of Hebrew. The latter has been in exist- 
ence ten years, and students all over the world are 
studying Hebrew by this method, papers being 
sent to-day to New Haven for correction even 
from students in Oxford and Cambridge Univer- 
sities. The Institute plans to widen and extend 
the work of the correspondence school, and is a 
movement of wide-reaching extent and deep signifi- 
cance. Fifteen of the leading Biblical scholars 
of the country are connected with it as directors, 
and one hundred and seventy-five other educators 
are classed as associate members. Its object is, in 
a definite and practical way, to further the study of 
the Biblical languages and literature by means of 
correspondence and summer schools, and to direct 
the work of Bible classes and clubs in churches 
and Sunday-schools, and to offer examinations, the 
object being to encourage definite and well-directed 
ron at systematic Biblical study all over the 

But the work in the University is not all of a 
popular sort. The number of students who are 
trained specialists pursuing advanced Shemitie work 
is very large. There are classes in the different 


Shemitic languages, including Assyrian and Arabic, 


and a class of nine in Ethiopic—a fact which can- 
not be paralleled in this country, if in any German 


university. As an aid to Professor Harper in his 


great work, the University provides four assistant 
Professor Harper personally con- 
tinues his work in Hebrew in the Divinity School, 
and carries his classes along with all of his irresist- 
ible enthusiasm. 

It is likely that in the near future a musical de- 
partment will be added to the University. The 


initiative step has been taken by the Fairfield County 


Alumni Association in making a proposal to the 
corporation, among whom the idea meets with great 
favor. A committee has been appointed, consisting 
of the Rev. Dr. Ray Palmer, Dr. Munger, and 
Thomas Sloane, of New York, to make further in- 
vestigations, and see what can be done toward 
bringing about the result. 

In the Divinity School the growth is as rapid and 
substantial as in any other part of the University. 
There are now 140 men on the roll—a larger number 
than ever before. This is true at a time when re- 
quirements for admission are being constantly 
raised, a larger number than ever being denied 
admittance this year on account of imperfect prep- 
aration. There are in the school several who have 
left college professorships to prosecute studies in 
theology. It is noticeable also that Messrs. Gill 
and Stagg, who have been so closely connected with 
Yale’s athletic strength, are now members of the 
Seminary. The pervading spirit is one of manly 
individualism. There are voluntary organizations 
among the students for investigation and mutual 
helpfulness. Last year the seminary students con- 
ceived and organized a thorough religious canvass 
of the city—the object being to ascertain its relig- 
ious needs, and to bring the unchurched into con- 
nection with churches and pastors. As a result of 
this movement about eighty students are engaged 
this year in Sunday-school, mission, and pastoral 
work under the direction of the pastors of the dif- 
ferent churches. , 

As a result of the meetings of the American 
Board and the Inter-Seminary Alliance, held this 
fall at Chicago, a well-organized attempt has been 
made to become acquainted with the condition, 
history, and needs of -missionary work in all parts 
of the world. Nearly all the members of the Sem- 
inary have entered this work; have divided them- 
selves into sections and classes, under competent 
leaders, to do scientific work in investigation. Each 
person will become thoroughly familiar with some 
one aspect of a particular field, and by conference 
with each other combine the whole result into some 
detinite and permanent form. 3 

Another movement which has been initiated this 
year has grown out of the need felt among members 
of the Senior class for a closer acquaintance with 
men who have been eminently successful in actual 
pulpit and parish work, to hear them in an informal 
way, and catch their spirit and learn of their 


methods. Dr. MacArthur, of New York, began 
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this series of most valuable talks, and Dr. Abbott 
and others are to follow. Only the Seniors attend 
these talks, which are supplemental to the general 
lectures on preaching of the Lyman Beecher course. 
These will be delivered this year by Dr. Behrends, 
of Brooklyn. Dr. Hall will also give a few lectures 
on the use and abuse of the pulpit, and Mr. George 
W. Cable on Bible class teaching. Professor Phelps, 
of the Law School, recent Minister to England, will 
also give three lectures upon the relation of law to 
Christianity and the ministerial calling. The post- 
graduate department of the Seminary is fortunate 
this year in securing Professor Garman, Amherst’s 
uniquely successful teacher in philosophy, to give a 
. series of talks upon the application of the theistic 
philosophy to certain phases of social _ raga 


THE NATIONAL PRISON CONGRESS. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


S the annual session of the National Prison 
Association draws to a close, a survey of the 
past few days shows such a variety of lights and 
shadows, facts and figures, that it is like looking 
through a mentalkaleidoscope. The life outside the 
- Capitol, where the business sessions have been held, 
has been as varied as the topics and discussions within 
the legislative halls. At table, for instance, one 
may breakfast beside a Northern General of the 
Civil War; at dinner sit by a brave man who wore 
the gray at that time ; and at supper be honored by 
an invitation to sit by an ex-President of the 
United States who is also the President of the 
Prison Association. It is a never-ending delight 
to hear the reminiscences of the war called up in 
friendly chat by those who in the heat of the strife 
were in deadly enmity. 

The sessions began in Nashville on Saturday, 
November 16, and lasted till Wednesday night, the 
20th. The attendance of delegates was never so 
large. Most of the States of the Union were repre- 
sented by wardens, chaplains, prison commissioners, 
or persons specially interested in prison affairs. 
In all there were probably one hundred and fifty 
persons gathered from far and near to study the 
topics presented. The people of Nashville also 
attended in good numbers, and at the opening 
session, when President Hayes delivered his address. 
the building was packed, and he received, not only 
a handsome basket of roses, but a warm and loyal 
greeting from the multitude. One missed in this 
meeting the presence of the noble woman who for 
nearly forty years had been always by his side to 
inspire and cheer him. In her place stood her 
daughter, modeled after the same fair form, and 
with a similar charm of soul and manner. 

Among so many well-known prison reformers it 
would be invidious to mention any special names, 
but if it be known that the Secretary, the Rev. F. H. 
Wines, worthy son of a worthy sire, was at the helm, 
and that such men were his associates as General 
Brinkerhoff, the Rev. J. L. Milligan, Colonel 
Gardiner Tufts, and others’'whose names are syn- 
onyms for wisdom and good judgment on prison 
questions, no further assurance is needed of the 
high quality of the meeting. Added to this was 
the practical common sense of the great body of 
wardens, superintendents, and governors, and the 
‘sanctified common sense” of a host of prison 
chaplains. The old-fashioned jailer and turnkey, 
loved of none and respected by few, is replaced in 
these better days on which we have fallen by men 
who are gentlemen in the very highest sense of the 
word, men whom a Bayard might envy for the 
Christian as well as knightly and chivalrous prin- 
ciples that guide them. Happy the lot of the pris- 
oners committed to the keeping of a man who can 
say, “I make them feel that they can have no better 
friend in the world than I will be if they will con- 
fide in me.” And there was many a warden in 
Nashville whom any man or woman might be 
grateful to call friend. 

The “ Wardens’ ‘Association ”’ is a wheel within 
the larger wheel. Its sessions are held at the same 
time with the Congress, and the proceedings of the 
two bodies are published- in one volume. The 
chaplains have also a branch association, which has 
held several meetings during the week for the dis- 
cussion of the special work. The ultra-reformers 
who would banish chaplains as unnecessary in the 
present stage of civilization will find it no easy task 
to dislodge them from the penitentiaries of this coun- 
try, where they seem to be proving their own value 
and necessity more and more with each coming 
year. Never has more respect been paid to them 


and their opinions than during this session, and 
only by the cut of their clothes could one distin- 
guish the Catholic “ brother” from his Protestant 
co-laborer. All theological clothing was kept well 
out of sight. There was no word-splitting from 
first to last, save, curiously enough, over the one 
word “reformation.” An eccentric delegate, whose 
experiences with “cant” had been unfortunate, de- 
clared that he would not use the word “ reforma- 
tion.” They might say reclamation if they chose, 
but he objected to the hackneyed word “ reform.” 
But even he yielded at last, for though he objected 
to the term he heartily believed in what it signified, 
and so “ reform ”’ carried the day. 

The sessions, as usual, were made up of the 
reading of papers and discussions of the same, the 
latter always much more interesting and wide 
awake, especially when the Southern men took 
part with their winsome drawl, a sort of tropical 
languor that makes even the tongue drowsy. And 
everywhere these Southern speakers were ahead of 
their States in ideas of progress, while the very 
appointment of such men by their respective States 
shows that the latter are shaking themselves out of 
their lethargy, and that it is only a question of 
time when North and South will walk abreast. 
Such conferences as this help greatly to speed that 
day. | 

The following is a list of some of the chief papers 
and their authors: “The Bertillon System of 
Identification of Criminals,’ by C. E. Felton, of 
Chicago ; “The Convict System of Alabama in its 
Relation to Health and Disease,” by Dr. R. M. 
Cunningham, of Alabama; “ Prison Discipline,” 
by H. F. Hatch, warden at Jackson, Michigan ; 
“What to Do with Recidivists,” by General Briuk- 
erhoff, of Ohio; “The Convict Before and After 
Imprisonment,” by Colonel Tufts, of Massachu- 
setts; “Some Peculiarities of Criminals,” by Mrs. 
Susanna Meredith, London. England; “ The Parole 
Law of Ohio,” by Isaac D. Smead, of Columbus ; 
“‘ Aid to Discharged Prisoners,” by E. C. Watkins, 
of Michigan ; “ Prisoners’ Aid Societies,” by the 
Rev. H. H. Hart, St. Paul; and “ Prison Recrea- 
tions,’ by Mrs. Ellen C. Johnson, Superintendent 
of the Massachusetts Reformatory Prison for 
Women. If it should be said that the last was best, 
that would be only recording the remark of a 
warden of long experience who is well qualified to 
judge. It certainly was very good, and, in addition 
to the merit of its thought, it was simple, straight- 
forward, and brief. Mrs. Meredith’s paper was 
extremely interesting as giving a picture of London 
convicts out on tickets of leave. Dr. Cunningham’s 
presentation of his subject was strikingly character- 
istic ; when the paper comes to be read it will be 
found a perfect mine of facts, but those who did 
not hear it cannot read between the lines the play 
of wit, the flashes of eloquence, and the passionate, 
eager utterance with which he lightened the ex- 
tempore abstract which he gave, and which made 
Monday evening perhaps the most brilliant of the 
week—a brilliancy which had an added luster 


through a brief paper read by Mrs. L. P. Nash- 


ville, who for nine years has been a good angel in 
the field which she described, “ Prison Work in 
Nashville.” | 

While speaking of women’s work, Miss Julia 
Tutwiler must not be forgotten. Chiefly through 
her instrumentality schools have been established in 
the mining camps of Alabama. To be sure, they are 
still small and insufficient, but there is room among 
the hundreds and thousands of convicts who are 
leased, like cattle, to work in the mines, for this 
acorn of education to spring into a mighty oak. 
Miss Tutwiler gave a modest account of the under- 
taking, which called out hearty approval. 

One of the most refreshing sessions of the week 
was the service in the Methodist church on Sunday 
morning, with the voice of the great congregation 
swelling in the fine old-fashioned tunes, and the 
uplifting sermon by the Rev. Dr. O. P. Fitzgerald, 
editor of the ‘ Christian Advocate.” The Congress 
would have done good service had it done no more 
than crowd a church with Southern people to hear 
such a noble sermon on prison reform. 

New touches were given to old topics during the 
meetings, and more or less was said about the 
iniquitous lease system, but perhaps the one subject 
that was advocated for the first time was the ques- 
tion of giving the parole to life prisoners who are 
fit to be trusted. At first this seemed a startling 
innovation, but as the objections and difficulties 
were one by one cleared away the majority confessed 
that, given a proper Board of Parole, the commu- 
nity would be in less danger with certain life 
prisoners at liberty than it is now with burglars 


and anarchists at large. The perfect exercise of 
the indeterminate sentence, if once adopted, would 
regulate this question. 

Half a day was devoted to a visit to the “ Her- 
mitage,” the home and last resting-place of General 
Andrew Jackson. The tomb, the old mansion, and 
twenty-five acres of land have passed into the hands 
of an association of ladies, who will preserve it for- 
ever, as Mount Vernon is preserved. Colonel 
Jackson, a son of General Jackson’s adopted son, 
his charming wife and baby, occupy a portion of 
the fine old house. There are many relics of 
former days, from a coach made of the “ Constitu- 
tion” to a mantelpiece incased in bits of carving, 
every scrap of which was done on successive anni- 
versaries of the battle of New Orleans by one of 
the old retainers. This excursion was made possi- 
ble by the generosity and kindness of the ladies of 
the Hermitage Association. Then there were, of 
course, visits to the jail and to the penitentiary and 
to Fisk University, the Peabody University, and the 
various colleges which give Nashville the name of 
the Athens of the South. It is certainly a great 
educational center for blacks and whites, men and 
women, boys and girls alike. A funny illustration 
of the extent of this occurred in the streets. A 
delegate trying to find her way to the Capitol met 
a colored girl of about eleven years of age, of whom 
she asked the way. The girl, with the courteous 
manner which seems to distinguish the people of 
Nashville, insisted on turning back and escorting 
the stranger to the Capitol gate. She was evidently 
a schoolgirl, judging from the books under her 
arm. ‘ You have but one session,” said the lady, 
“‘as I see you are on your way from school. Are 
your hours from nine to two?’ “No,” said the 
girl, frankly, ‘“ school closes at half-past one, but I 


was kept in half an hour for failing on a-word. I 


could spell it, but I couldn’t rightly speak it.” 
“What was it?” asked the curious Northerner. 
“ Well, I don’t justly remember now—oh, yes, it was 
Po-po-cat-a-petl.”” Poor little innocent darky! 
she will never know how hard her inquisitor bit 
her lips to keep from laughing. Surely times have 
changed in the matter of negro education. They 
will change still more through the useful agitation 
brought about by the sessions of this Prison Con- 
gress, which next year will meet in Cincinnati, in 
the month of September. ‘I. C. B. 


ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


By Proressor H. H. Bovesen. 


HERE is no novelist living who possesses the 
quality of charm in a higher degree than Al- 
phonse Daudet. His phrases have a degree of fe- 
licity which make him the despair of translators. 
Compared to him even such accomplished writers as 
Clarétie and Guy de Maupassant seem coarse. It 
is difficult to see how the mere art of expression 
ean be carried to a greater height than he has 
carried it. His pages abound in winged words, 
which the reader (if he be sufficiently skilled in the 
vernacular to perceive their exquisite flavor) sits and 
gloats over and returns to with fresh delight. But 
these winged words—butterfly-winged words, one 
might almost call them—are so light and delicate 
that they are apt to lose their color and perfume in 
the hands of the translator. Who, for instance, 
could ever hope (though, we believe, more than 
one has had the boldness to try) to transfer into 
another tongue that maze of sun-steeped Southern 
phrases, redolent of “dance and Provengal song 
and sunburnt mirth,” which are collected under 
the title “Lettres de mon Moulin”? “L’Arle- 
sienne,” for instance, or “ La Belle Nivernaise ”— 
who would have the hardihood to say that he could 
put that into adequate English ? 

The question as to whether Daudet is a realist 
or a romanticist has been debated in France with- 
out any decisive result as far as the public is con- 
cerned. A realist in the sense that Zola is a real- 
ist he surely is not, though there is evidence in his 


latest novels—notably “Sapho” and “ L’Evangé- - 


liste Zola’s laurels disturb his sleep. What- 
ever value his books have, apart from their mere 
charm of style, surely rests upon their fidelity to 
actual conditions. Daudet set out deliberately to be 
the literary historiographer of the Second Empire, 
just as Balzae had been that of the kingdom of 
Louis Philippe. His position as private secretary 
to the Due de Morny afforded him an excellent 
opportunity for studying that age of glittering cor- 
ruption and vice in its most intimate aspects. 
Never was an embryonic novelist more happily 
placed than Alphonse Daudet in the bed-chamber 
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(for the Duke conducted most of his affairs from 
his bed-chamber) of that dazzling, fascinating, un- 
scrupulous, amiable, and altogether complex liber- 
tine who ruled France in the name of his half- 
brother, Napoleon III. But, on the other hand, it 
is doubtful if France at that time possessed another 
man so happily equipped for making the most of 
this rare opportunity. Read “The Nabob” and 
you will be able to judge. There is the chronicle 
of the Second Empire, written in letters of flame. 
Though some concessions are made to the exigen- 
cies of art, the book is in the best sense realistic. 
It gathers the striking characteristics of the period 
into a large, impressive, and comprehensive picture. 
Natural causes produce natural—nay, inevitable— 
effects. We get a view of the hidden levers and 
springs which set all this complex machinery in 
motion, and, though it may not increase our re- 
spect for the Empire to know what these springs 
were, it certainly will increase our knowledge and 
understanding of many bewildering facts of mod- 
ern history. All the mushroom growths which 
flourished and luxuriated in those days on the 
dunghill of official corruption, and whose soil was 
blown from under them by the explosion of the 
Franco-Prussian war, fill, perhaps, a disproportion- 
ate space in the story; and, in order to spare the 
sensibilities of the sentimental reader at the final 
catastrophe, the author has introduced one pure 
and innocent pair of lovers—M. de Gerry and 
Mademoiselle Joyeuse—who, like a modern Deu- 
calion and Pyrrha, are saved in a water-tight little 
compartment amid the universal deluge. 

Of Daudet’s other novels, Petit Chose” 
(The Little Thing), which was the first in order, 
is particularly attractive by reason of the biograph- 
ical material which it contains. Up to the elev- 
enth chapter it is a truthful account of the author’s 
boyhood and early youth. Its tone is sentimental 
and a trifle lachrymose. Daudet is the son of a 
once prosperous silk manufacturer in Nismes, who 
failed, moved to Lyons, where the son’s troubles 
began, and never recovered his peace of mind or 
his fortunes. His father’s poverty and ill-humor 
were sore trials to Alphonse; and his sensitive 
temperament and lack of pluck (in the Anglo- 
Saxon sense) caused him to feel the misfortunes 
of the family with an acuteness which made his 
boyhood, after the removal from the sunny South, 
a perpetual misery. Read the vivid chapter in 
“Le Petit Chose ” on the hunt for the cockroaches 
in the dreary lodgings in Lyons. It bears the in- 
delible stamp of autobiography; and is altogether 
masterly in its grim veracity. If it had been ven- 
omous serpents the Eysette family had been hunting 
for in corners and crevices, the author could not 
have expended more horror on the situation. 

The temperamental note which is here so dis- 
tinctly struck vibrates audibly through all the early 
books of the author. In “ Jack,” which is a pro- 
longed misery in some thirty-odd chapters, the hero 
becomes positively tiresome by reason of his mis- 
fortunes. If his various miseries were not described 
with such marvelous vividness that it becomes an 
artistic pleasure to follow them, we should cheer- 
fully renounce the acquaintance of Master Jack 
and his reprehensible mother at an early stage of 
their career. But Jack’s mother is the kind of 
character which it is not easy todismiss. Flippant, 
vicious, good-natured, sentimental, and by turns 
affectionate and cruel, she is so altogether modern 
and contemporaneous in all her contradictory char- 
acteristics that her follies become interesting by 
reason of being typical. There is a strong flavor 
of Dickens in this novel, as also in the description 
of the Joyeuse family in “ The Nabob,” and it would 
seem probable that the author of “ David Copper- 
field’ and “ Dombey and Son ”’ had inspired a good 
many chapters in Daudet, if the latter did not 
expressly declare that he has never read Dickens, 
or, at least, had not read him at the time when these 
novels were written. 

If Daudet had remained faithful to a resolution 
which at a certain time of his life he, no doubt, 
cherished, we should have missed the works by which 
he will be longest remembered ; viz., ‘‘ Fromont jeune 
et Risler ainé ” (English, “ Sidonie”’) and “ Numa 
Roumestan.” For if he had confined himself to 
depicting the Second Empire in all its phases— 
its comédie humaine, in the Balzac sense—he would 
have been compelled to leave the Republic to the 
tender mercies of some more or less competent suc- 
cessor. It is generally assumed (though Daudet 
has taken pains to deny it) that Numa Roumestan 
is none other than Gambetta, and yet in the face 
of a hundred denials he will continue to remain 
Gambetta. It is easy to understand how a novelist 


can with safe conscience depict a man, and yet say 
that the result is nut a portrait. An artist like 
Daudet refrains from servile copying, but he takes 
the kernel of a man’s character, his essential nature 
as it were, and clothes it in living flesh and blood. 
adhering, no doubt, to the actual type which he has 
in mind, but adding touches here and there and 
inventing traits and incidents which are in essen- 
tial harmony with the character. The result, then, 
both is and is not the same as the living model. 
Daudet has in this sense denied that the Duc de 
Mora in “The Nabob” is intended to represent 
the Duc de Morny, and he might with equal 
propriety deny that he is himself “ The Little 
Thing” in “ Le Petit Chose.” As a matter of 
fact, there is probably not a single prominent 
character (nay, perhaps not even a_ subordi- 


nate one) in all Daudet’s books which is not 


drawn from a living model. He has very little 


invention of the romantic sort (in which, for in- 


stance, Dumas pére excelled). He is, in our opin- 
ion, a better novelist for not having it. His books 
are historic documents of unimpeachable value. To 
the future historian of the Second Empire and the 
Third Republic they will be of greater importance 
than any number of diplomatic blue-books and pro- 
tocols of legislative proceedings. Thus people thought 
and acted in France in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century; every page bears evidence of the 
author’s veracity. These are the typical characters 
in politics, religion, society, finance, and trade. The 
lower strata of society he has neglected ; obviously 
because he does not know them. It is only Paris- 
ian life which he knows and by preference de- 
scribes. If he is ever to rival Balzac in compre- 
hensiveness and completeness (as he surpasses him 
in delicacy and felicity of phrase), he will have to 
write his novels dealing with the “ vie de province”’ 
before he is many years older. But it is an open 
question whether Balzac added to his laurels by his 
novels of provincial life, and we fear Daudet would, 
outside of his native South, suffer a worse fate. 
His “ Tartarin de Tarascon ”’ is a revelation of the 
very heart of the florid, magniloquent South of 
France ; the sunny, luxuriant South, with its love 
of glory, its half-burlesque yearning for heroism, its 
sweet naiveté, and its indestructible joy in exist- 
ence. To have depicted this ought to suffice for 
any man’s ambition. 

Of Daudet’s other works “The Kings in Exile” 
is the most notable. The King of Illyria, who, 
having lost his crown by a revolution, wastes his 
health and substance in riotous living, while his 
heroic wife plots and schemes for the recovery of 
his throne, is but a thin disguise for the King of 
Naples, whose fate and personality in no wise dif- 
fered from those of the unworthy scion of royalty 
who is here described. “The Evangelist” is a 
somewhat repulsive study of religious fanaticism, 
and gives one the impression that the author is here 
in an unknown territory, where he has not, as yet, 
taken his bearings. In “Sappho” we find Daudet 
entering into rivalry with Zola in his own field, and 
throwing overboard all the better traditions of his 
past. ‘ Sappho,” from whatever point it is viewed, 
is utterly revolting, and makes one marvel that the 
author of “The Nabob” and “ Numa Roumestan” 
could condescend to dip his pen in such filth. How 
a man of fifty who is a father c#n dedicate such a 
book to his sons ‘ when they will be twenty years 
old” is « mystery which it takes a Frenchman to 
understand. But, leaving this one aberration out 
of question, the tendency of Daudet’s books is 
wholesome and “ makes for righteousness.” 

“The Immortal,” Daudet’s last novel, is another 
faithful chronicle of contemporary history. It is 
the modern “struggle for existence” in high life 
and the devices which it often necessitates which are 
the central theme. The plot hinges upon an election 
to the company of the Forty Immortals—the French 
Academy. 

“The History of My Books,” which is delight- 
fully confidential, and the collection of sketches 
called “ Artists’ Wives,” are full of the “sweetness 
and light’ of the author’s early period. They dis- 
creetly lift the veil of privacy, and give us pleasant 
glimpses of his personality and family relations. 
They are of light weight compared to “'The Nabob”’ 
and ‘“ Numa Roumestan ;”’ but, apart from the excel- 
lence of their literary workmanship. they are interest- 
ing as showing that, like those of Goethe, Daudet’s 
works are but “ one continued confession.” ‘ Blood 
is a quite peculiar juice,” says Mephistopheles ; and 
every book of lasting value is written with its author's 
blood. Such books can never grow old, and, even 
when the age has outgrown them, they will preserve 
a vitality which will save them from oblivion. 


English and American readers have waited long 
for thoroughly competent and adequate transla- 
tions of Daudet’s novels, but the work has at 
length been done with a finish and skill which 
leaves little to be desired. The edition which 
Messrs. George Routledge & Sons are now bring- 
ing out, of which eight volumes have already ap- 
peared, represents French book-making in its most 
artistic and attractive form. The illustrations by 
Rossi, Bieller, Myrbach, Picard, Montegut, are not 
only thoroughly artistic, but have that interpreta- 
tive quality which springs from a real sympathy 
on the part of the artist with the spirit and genius 
of the novelist. 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN EUROPE. 


By Proressor RicHarp T. Ety. 


AMERICAN BOASTFULNESS.—THE ORIENTAL 
CONGRESS. 


Bp wes G the past summer I attended the Ori- 
ental Congress, which held its meetings in 
Stockholm, Sweden, and Christiania, Norway, and, 
although I spent but a few weeks in Europe alto- 
gether, I must have traveled some three thousand 
miles. When last in Europe it was for a far longer 
period, one of several years, and then I was a stu- 
dent. I determined this time to observe, as well as 
I could in so short a visit, those things which ought 
to interest a student of social.and political science, 
and I have now decided to write down a few reflec- 
tions for the benefit of the readers of The Christian 
Union. 

It is my purpose to speak chiefly of those things 
in which Europeans excel us, for it is in contem- 
plating the excellencies of others that we are most - 
likely to gain profit. The most marked weakness, 
perhaps, of Americans is a boastfulness which is 
far enough removed from true patriotism, and it is 
undoubtedly a characteristic of ours which does 
more than anything to retard our progress. The - 
spirit of true patriotism is indicated by these words 
of Dr. Thomas Arnold: “ My love for any person 
or place or institution is exactly the measure of my 
desire to reform them ;’ and, as he says, it ought 
not to be difficult for any one more than six years 
old to understand this. It must have often been 
observed that those who most loudly praise every- 
thing as it is in America are precisely those who 
grow fat on American abuses. I remember once a 
member of our worst class of rich men on landing 
in New York was loud in his praise of America, 
and pronounced to all the world his intention to 
live in America, and make all his investments in 
America. “No wonder,” I thought, “you say 
there is no country like America. Itis true. In 
any other civilized country you would have been 
safely lodged in the penitentiary long ago.” ; 

The reason why it is both a privilege and a 
delight to live in the United States is because, as, 
has been well said, ‘‘ America is only another 
name for opportunity.” No country on the face of 
the earth has ever been granted such boundless oppor- 
tunities as the United States, and it is our mission 
to develop here a glorious civilization ; but, on the 
other hand, it is absurd to claim that in those 
things which make up a high civilization, as science, 
art, literature, we are equal to Europe. We simply 
make ourselves laughable when we assert such a 
thing, and in many of the things which it was 
specially in my province to observe I think we 
are fifty years behind Europe. I think that in all 
that goes to make up what we call municipal gov- 
ernment we are full fifty years behind England 
and Germany. We are perhaps not so far behind 
in education, but in every branch of education, 
from common school to university, we are still far 
behind the best which Europe offers. Our uni- 
versities are lessening the differences between 
themselves and European universities, but I think 
the distance between our common schools and 
European common schools is now continually in 
creasing on account of the rapid progress which is 
being made on the other side of the Atlantic. Ke- 
flections like these are among the first which 
occurred to me, because I do not find this spirit of 
boastfulness so abnormally developed, nor so dis- 
eased a sensitiveness to criticism on the part of 
Europeans of the better class, nor even among the 
masses. A German, or more especially an English- 
man, can indulge before audiences of his countrymen 
in criticism of their own institutions which would 
blast forever the fortunes of an American poli- 
tician who should indulge in such criticism with 
us; and yet it is this which is keeping the grand 
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old countries of Europe, like England and Ger- 
many, full of life and vigor and solid progress. 
We Americans are a gifted and ambitious people, 
and if we can be brought to recognize the superi- 
ority of other countries in many respects, it is 
quite certain that we will make a determined effort 
to correct our shortcomings. He is an enemy to 
his country who would keep his country in ignorance 
of the achievements of humanity in other lands. 

Before I pass on in subsequent articles to certain 
economic institutions like railroads, telegraphs, street 
car lines, and the like, which I observed, I must say 
a few words about the Oriental Congress. I am 
no Orientalist, and of course I can only speak of 
certain external features. Perhaps many readers 
will wonder what a political economist could have 
been doing at an Oriental Congress, and at the 
Johns Hopkins University some of my colleagues 
have been inclined to treat it as a huge joke that I 
should have attended one. Matthew Arnold, how- 
ever, says that a man who is a mere specialist can- 
not be a man of culture, because he of necessity 
lacks that insight which comes from knowing the 
best that men have thought and written, and this 
insight is an essential part of culture. It seems to 
me, then, that it is a very good thing for a scholar 
to attend a convention of scientific men working in 
a very different field, and to get some kind of an 
idea of their activity, and, by a little personal con- 
tact under favorable circumstances, to find out what 
manner of men they are. | 

It is a matter which redounds to the credit of 
Norway and Sweden that it could be said, probably 
without exaggeration, that the reception accorded 
by those countries was in its cordiality and brilliancy 
without precedent in the history of scientific con- 
ventions and congresses. Public authorities, from 
the king down, and private parties, from wealthy 
nobles to peasants and artisans and mechanics, 
evinced the deepest interest in the Congress. The 
common people turned out to watch the movements 
of the Congress as an American public turns out to 
see Barnum’s circus. At little country villages, 
stations were crowded with people at three o'clock 
in the morning to see the special train pass bearing 
a lot of scholars! Perhaps in no country is educa- 
tion better diffused or learning more highly valued. 
The festivities and entertainments given in honor 
of the Congress were too numerous to mention, 
while to describe them would fill many columns of 
The Christian Union. 

‘These entertainments included receptions at royal 
palaces, an evening’s reception at a villa restaurant 
in Stockholm by the city, a fine banquet at the prin- 
cipal hotel, two receptions by a prominent noble, a 
special gala performance at the royal opera, excur- 
sions by boat with the finest illuminations and fire- 
works which many had ever witnessed. Free special 
trains were provided from Stockholm to Christiania 
and elsewhere. ‘The newspapers were as full of the 
- reports of the Congress and descriptions of the mem- 
bers as the American newspapers had recently been 
of a prize-fight in one of our Southern States, which 
had absorbed the attention of the country for a 
time. 


When one begins to write about the Congress, 


memory soon recalls the King, who was the honorary 
president, and who presided at several sessions. King 
Oscar IT. is one of the finest-looking men I have ever 
seen. He is generally the tallest man in a room, 
towering head and shoulders above most of the other 
gentlemen, and is so magnificently formed that it 
is a delight to look at bim. He is genial, affable, 
friendly to all, quite democratic in his tastes, peace- 
able in disposition, gifted and cultivated, an author, 
musician, and, I believe, artist, and, for one who is 
not a specialist, unusually well informed in Oriental 
sciences, in which he has long taken a particular 
interest. It is said that Oscar II. speaks all the 
languages of Europe, and I can testify that he speaks 
several. I heard him make a speech in Latin, which, 
by those better able to judge, was said to be well 
written. I heard him make another speech in 
French. Several times I heard him speak German ; 
and when, at the palace at Drottningholm, in com- 
pany with several Americans, I was presented by our 
Minister, he made us a neat little speech in English. 
He expressed his interest in the work of the Con- 
gress, said that he was glad to be honorary presi- 
dent, but that he could be nothing more than hon- 
orary president, for he was, after all, no specialist. 
He was, he said, much pleased to see so many 
Americans at the Congress, and also so many rep- 
resentatives of all nations from the Occident and 
the Orient. This was as it should be, “for we are 
all men.” The last clause which I have quoted is 
but the expression of the broad humanitarianism 


which reveals itself in his countenance. It is safe 
to say that the King of Sweden and Norway won 
the esteem and sincerest respect of all who attended 
the Congress. From more than one American I 
heard this involuntary exclamation: “ Well, this 
makes one believe in monarchy, doesn’t it ?”’ 

As a certain evidence of the high culture of the 
people of Sweden, it may be noticed that Swedish 
was the one great European language which was 
not used in Stockholm. A presiding officer in the 
Semitic section, himself a Swedish pastor, said that 
all other languages would be allowed. This seems 
to have been, partially at least, out of courtesy to 
their guests. Of course it is not a parallel case, 
yet try to imagine a Congress in America with 
English the one language ruled out! I was inter- 
ested to observe that nearly every one spoke Ger- 
man. Probably ten words were spoken in German 
for one in any other language. After German 
came French, and then English. I should say 
even the French representatives, in the Semitic sec- 
tion at least, spoke more German than French. It 
seemed to me that German was becoming the inter- 
national scientific language. 7 

All religions were represented, and it was strange 
to attend meetings where Christianity took its place 
as one among many religions. ‘To one who has 
always lived in a Christian community it seemed 
like getting off from the earth and contemplating 
it from some other planet. It gave a new point of 
view. Hindus, Turks, Moors, in their picturesque 
costumes, were there; and even the chief priest of 
the Parsees—erroneously, as he says, termed fire- 
worshipers—was there to explain his religion. I 
could not help wondering how Christianity stood 
the test of the critical observation of these Orient- 
als, for they seemed to me to be studying it as seen 
in the lives of its professors. I could not help feel- 
ing that Christianity was not making converts of 
them. At an entertainment given at the King’s 
summer palace at Christiania, I remember one of 
the Moors and the chief priest of the Parsees were 
speaking to one of my traveling companions, Pro- 
fessor Harper, about the use of intoxicating bever- 
ages, which was quite large on that occasion. 
‘“‘ Ah,” said they—for, like the other Orientals, they 
were total abstainers—“ ah,” said they, “ this is all 
wrong. This drinking among your higher classes 


is what produces havoc and confusion among your * 


lower classes.” 


THE BOOK OF THE FUTURE. 


NE of the signs of the times now most clearly 

‘written on the wall is the promise that ulti- 
mately—and probably within a few generations— 
some stenographic system will universally supplant 
the present cumbersome method of committing 
thoughts to paper, both by hand and the printing- 
press. 

Some things may come to pass or may not, ac- 
cording to circumstances, but this must come. The 
constantly increasing quantity of literature of all 
kinds that every person, wishing to be even fairly 
well informed, is compelled to wade through, has 
already reached a point where time and eyesight 
are incompetent to meet the demand made upon 
them ; and, at the same time, the increasing toil- 
someness of correspondence, even with the modern 
aids of stenography and typewriting, renders the 
task of the business man onerous in the extreme, 
and that of the professional man well-nigh insup- 
portable. 

To continue to keep pace with the progress of the 
times in all other directions, we need now—and 
must have before long—some condensed medium 
for both writing and reading, familiar to all edu- 
cated persons, that shall bear the same relation to 
the present system that telegraphy and the tele- 
phone do to the old pony express. The world is 


ripe for the innovation, and apparently all that we" 


now await is the coming of a genius, with militant 
as well as inventive power, to plan and lead the 
campaign. 

In the meantime, telegraphs, telephones, stenog- 
raphers, and typewriters are nobly doing their part 
in the work, educating public sentiment to the point 
of accepting the inevitable. Even the postal card 
is a minor step in this direction, so far as it results in 
brevity; and so are the efforts of spelling reformers, 
although these now appear to us as ineffective if 
not wholly wasted energy, in view of the fact that 
a total shift of base seems requisite before the diffi- 
culty can be grappled with any hope of enduring 
success. 

We have often wondered that printers did not 
take a progressive step in this direction by intro- 


ducing new type-symbols as substitutes for the mul 
titude of petty pronouns and connective words— 
such as “the,” “this,” “that,” “those,” “who,” 
“which,” “ what,” “although,” “therefore,” “ not- 
withstanding,” ete., etc.—which now cumber every 
printed page out of all proportion to their impor- 
tance. But it seems hopeless to longer expect help 
of this kind from the printers, when they continue 
to avoid using the one such word-symbol we already 


possess—namely, the ampersand. 
The time has now come when any such minor > 


improvement is a matter of little consequence. 
Now let the revolution be a complete one, and let 
the new system be founded on some principle that 
can be developed and perfected and adapted to 
broadening demands through all time—some prin- 
ciple that will be applicable to all languages, and 
that will assist in bringing all into closer relation, 
and in ultimately developing a written language, at 
least, common to the entire world. The introduc- 
tion of Volapiik is.a step up this road, and the 
speedy popularity it has gained in certain quarters 
is collateral evidence that the world is ready for 
any movement in the way of improved facilities 
for communication by paper that is based on science 
instead of custom more or less accidental. 

In the now celebrated library scene that forms 
a feature of Edward Bellamy’s socialistic novel, 
“Looking Backward,” the author has alluded to 
‘“‘ Penthesilia ” as the masterpiece of Berrian, his 
supposed leading novelist of the future, and described 
its effect upon the astonished stranger from our 
own times. But didn’t the ingenious author make 
a slip, or at least miss an opportunity, in letting 
Julian West remark: “I sat up in my room that 
night reading ‘ Penthesilia’ till it grew gray in the 
east.”” We cannot but think this out of character 
Given a full development of present signs of the 
times as to possible improvements in economical 
and social relations and conveniences of life, which 
forms the inspiring text of Mr. Bellamy’s beauti- 
ful dream, and it would be no rash prophecy to 
represent his hero of the year 2000 as finding 
“ Penthesilia,” however extended the story, in the 
form of a slim pamphlet, printed in characters 
appealing so clearly to the eye and mind that it 
could be absorbed in a single short sitting. Of 
course this would prevent Julian from reading it 
himself, but some other turn could have been given 
to the incident. 

We do not venture to suggest what the steno- 
graphic system of the future will be. It is possible 
that it may prove merely a development of some 
system already in use, which is modestly taking 
infant steps toward the front. Such is very 
probably the case. 
and speed the coming of the new day when our 
children’s children, who have business to attend to 
and the correspondence necessarily accompanying 
it, may still have an opportunity to enjoy the best 
thoughts of the best thinkers, as recorded on the 
printed page, and even find time to read a Sunday 
newspaper besides. 

We beg now to announce that, in that new day, 
The Christian Union’s forty pages may be con- 
densed to fourteen, and yet give four times as 
much interesting reading matter as at present. 

G. Woe 


FRANCE AND AMERICA. 


[* has been customary to speak of America’s indebt- : 


edness to France ; but the indebtedness of France 
to America has not always been sufficiently recognized. 
For, apart from the fact that America has been a con- 
stant political and social object-lesson to France, and 
that the commercial methods of America have greatly 
modified those of France, America has exerted a power- 
ful influence upon that country, developing individual- 
istic tendencies, and holding forth new ideals that have 
been most helpful to democracy. And so it is with 
pleasure that we observe that M. Anatole France, a dis- 
tinguished man of letters, not only considers the social 
evolution of America the forerunner of that of France, 
but also sees in the powerful influence of American 
life a force that impels French society to move on- 
ward to its realization. 

In an article which he published in “ Le Temps” 
not long ago he says : “ From what takes place in New 
York and Chicago we may form an idea of the future 
that awaits us. For we must recognize the fact that 
the new world impels the old one onward at a. fear- 
ful rate. The American lives more aud faster than we 
do. He oversteps us; we follow, willingly or un- 
willingly, his irresistible impulses. At all times there 
has been found an energetic race that has impressed 
its genius upon the civilized world. For a long time 
that race was ours ; to-day new social forms are shaped 
by Americans. Those men will model the world. They 
impose, everywhere, their habits and their genius. 
They have even Americanized Rome itself,” 


If so, let some master arise ~ 
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THE BLESSED COMPANY. 


By Lucy Larcom. 


ae never meant us to be separated 
From one another, in our work and thought ; 
Spirits that share His spirit He has mated, 
That so His loving purpose may be wrought, 
His gracious will be done 
In earth and heaven, as one. » 
Oh, blessed company of all the true— 
His holy Church—may I belong to you ? 


Ye are His people ; but around you slumber 
The hosts of God your summons must arouse 
To join the multitude no man can number ; 
Even in their dreams they whisper now the vows 
Their happy lips will take 
When they to Him awake. 
Ye, through whom every day His breath anew 
Creates His worlds, let me belong to you ! 


Thou, Father, hast made every man a brother 
To every other man, and in thy Son 
Renewest the bond : if we despise each other 
We scorn Thee, in whose eyes all souls are one. 
Ye heirs disguised, look up ! 
Drink from the royal cup! 
Your grimy robes His form is outlined through : 
It is His flesh and blood I share with yon. 


His Church—it is the home of every spirit 
That looked and longed for Him before He came— 
That hears God’s voice now, or shall ever hear it, 
Through the dire discord of earth’s outcast shame. 
He knoweth who are His : 
His seal upon them is. 
O seattered, wandering flock! O loyal few! 
One Shepherd claims us! I belong to you! 


In His clear sight what can it matter whether 
We wear this badge or that, or none at all, 
If we but cleave to Him, and fight together 
Against His foes, wherever He may call ? 
Will He this weak heart win 
From shameful truce with sin ? 
And will He make me brave, and keep me true ? 
Thou, O ye faithful, [ am one of you ! 


What can the servant do without his Master ? 
And what without the Bridegroom were the Bride ? 
He cometh! Comrades, let us onward, faster, 
Out of the wilderness unto His side ! 
Ah, Bride ! the desert glows 
Around thee, like the rose ! 
Thy welcoming glance His smile is shining through ; 
O take me in, to live my life with you! 


HERE AND THERE IN SCOTLAND. 


By Caro Lioyp. 
“ hosel said our burly Scotch driver one 


morning, turning around to survey the well- 
filled wagon, ‘“‘now that’s as nice a bo’quet as I 
want to see! The ladies and gentlemen sprinkled 
in just right, some nice cuttings of geranium in 
front here, and a few fresh roses’’—meaning two 
children in pink dresses—‘' with a great Scotch 
thistle in the middle’”—meaning, of course, him- 
self. 

A jolly driver, especially if he wears a scarlet 
coat, lends a picturesque turn to traveling which I 
have failed to discover in the conductor of a limited 
express. The horses trot along merrily under the 
running accompaniment of his voice. Down the 
hill there’s a soothing “ Whoo, ’Arry,” while he 
points out to you over the end of his whip an old 
battlefield long since given over to birds and wild 
flowers; then along the level, with a smart crack 
and a “ Get on, ’Arry, lad,” he retails some story 
which has made the taverns of the countryside 
ring with laughter. 

*“ The widows are the ones!” our driver went on, 
becoming confidential. ‘* You'd never believe it, but 
I’ve had two chances from widows in the last ten 
years! One was in a splendid baking business. 
The other kept a public-house, and said she, ‘ You’d 
better give up your ’osses and help me sell the 
drinks ;’ but she was a rough-looking one, like my- 
self, so 1 kept to my ’osses. Whoo, ’Arry!’’ Now 
and then came a quotation from “ Robbie Burrrns,” 
delivered in a lusty voice. 

“My father used to know Burns,” said one of 
these old Scotchmen to me. “ Mony’s the time 
he’s seen him leading his horse and wagon through 


the street—you don’t dare drive through the village. 
He’d be walking slow, his eyes on the ground, and 
he’d coom up to the heap o’ dirt he was to carry 
away,and he’d walk around it and go away, and 
never see it.”’ 

“Yes, Burns wasn’t much of a farmer,” I said. 

“ No,” said the old man. ‘“ But I believe he was 
a very particular one for gettin’ up ‘poetry.” 

Our journeys in Scotland were mostly of this 
character, and our heavy-wheeled wagon with its 
dot of scarlet was often seen climbing gentle green 
slopes or vanishing along the wild woods of some 
loch shore. 

When I think of a sunny morning, a picture 
stands out in my memory. It is six o’clock, and I 
am walking by the banks of the Tweed. How 
racily it is dashing over the stones, catching a glint 
of the morning sun here and there! The very air 
that hangs between us and the blue Eildon Hills 
seems to sparkle. The sea-gulls are swooping and 
soaring over the bright water, and, as I follow the 
path through the wet grass, I pick fresh harebells 
and a shining yellow flower that strikes the keynote 
of this morning’s harmony. There is a green 
meadow studded with haycocks. How delightful 
to lie there all through the warm morning! In the 
distance Abbotsford gleams white, and J can im- 
agine Scott and Maida taking a gambol on this 
very path. Here I thought of him alive, alert, in 


bounding spirits; a few hours later I entered the 


peaceful graveyard at Dryburgh Abbey, where he 
lies in his long sleep. 

In times gone by the ancient Abbey wall rose 
strong and stanch, terminating in towers that rivaled 
in grace the elms which grew close around it. 
To-day it stands a broken and tottering ruin, over 
which the very grass of the field about, renewing 
itself every spring, may triumph. Here the wall 
has entirely disappeared or crumbled to within a 
few feet of the turf, and there it still stands high 
and majestic, holding up the exquisite carvings of a 
rose window against the blue sky. Through those 
long side windows, where, in the days of the Ab- 
bey’s prime, the stained glass threw shafts of colored 
light into the dim nave, stteams the broad sun. 
The mosaic of the chancel fidor is replaced by a soft 
green turf, and the stone-paved aisles, where the 
monks trod so reverently, are the summer homes of 
katydids and crickets, who, with their susurrus at 
twilight, seem to rival the prayers of the monks 
kneeling at even-song. ‘The roof is gone, leaving 
the fresco of sky and clouds; fresh showers fill the 
holy water fonts, and instead of the eternal fire 
flickering in the altar lamp the unchangeable sun 
creeps in at each early dawn. The choir music 
now is the twittering of birds, and black rooks fly 
in and out of the cloisters and arches, as if to re- 
mind us of long-cloaked monks at their round of 
duties. Could any reredos have been more beauti- 
ful than the dark yew tree growing there against 
the stone shrine? The greatest master of carving 
could never have made a more exquisite baptismal 
font than the slender bush on which spring sweet 
flowers to be baptized by the rain from heaven. It 
seems as if one or two of the branching stone pil- 
lars had come to life again in the tall elms which 
have grown inthe nave. Here the great novelist 
lies buried. Could any sanctuary be more tranquil 
or sacred ? | 

There was a queer old gatekeeper here. He 
pointed out a monument to the poet Thomson, who 
spent much time in this neighborhood. Unfortu- 
nately, this old fellow’s Scotch was so broad that I 
could catch only a little of it. . 

“ Lazy Jamie Thomson! Ali the lad wanted to 
do was to lie abed in the mornings, and whan he 
was tired lyin’ on one side, he’d turn over and lie 
on the other.” 

“Yes,” I said, “ but all that while he was prob- 
eq concocting better poetry than we could dream 
Oo 

“ Ah, naw, Miss, he was snoozin’.”’ 

I was fortunate enough to drift into a board- 
ing-house in Edinburgh where there were seven 
meals a day, and Scotch meals at that, with Scotch 
people up and down the mahogany. ‘The heart of 
our amiable landlady was won at once by our 
timely discovery of her resemblance to Queen Vic- 
toria, of which she was unduly proud. Her regard 
for us rose and fell like a thermometer—rose when 
we discovered the Scott monument, of which she 
did not know the existence, and fell when I invested 
in a Gordon plaid dress, as I had *‘ no right to wear 
the tartan of any clan.” “Have you any mount- 
ains in America?” she asked. ‘ No Highland 


regiments in the United States !”’ she exclaimed. 
At the table sat Ian Tarlach Stewart, whose pict- 


uresque figure I always project against a background 
of heather-clad mountains, rocky caves, and wild 
lakes. His appearance was not striking at first 
sight, for he was apparently attired like the usual 
man, but, leaning back between the courses, he dis- 
closed a bare knee and a kilt. O rapturous dis- 
covery! Here was areal Highland gentleman. In 
the course of conversation, a late speech of Andrew 
Carnegie in Edinburgh was alluded to. “It was an 
outrage,’ Ian Stewart said, hotly, “for a man to 
speak of the Queen and a lady in that way.” “ Mr. 
Stewart,” explained our landlady, “is a great boy 
for the Queen.” At first the Highlander was very 
reticent, and the cause eked out afterwards when he 
announced that he despised America. He would © 
have it that nothing good came from there, except 
‘“‘the best fishing-rods in the world.” Hereupon 
ensued a pleasant battle of words which suited the 
warlike temper of Ian Stewart. We retaliated by 
telling some choice stories of how his countrymen 
had behaved when they visited America, and hap- 
pened to tell one of the Duke of Argyll. 

‘Qh, you may tell all you want against him. He’s 
a thief!” he said, full of anger. ‘The Campbells 
are all thieves. Why, they stole Lorne from us!” 

As this happened several hundred years ago, we 
thought the present Duke might be exonerated from 
blame. But Ian Stewart was a conservative, and 
not one jot of the old Highland customs, nor a whit 
of the warlike temper of his wild ancestors, had lost 
in transmission to him. : 

“We have a prayer in our litany,” he said— 
“‘¢ From the greed of the Campbells, from the wind of 
the Murrays, and the pride of the Grahams, good 
Lord, deliver us.’” In fact, he told with undis- 
guised prideso many stories of his family’s quarrels, 
of the host of their foes, that we finally asked, 
“ Well, who are the Stewarts’ friends—the Gor- 
dons?” ‘The Gordons!” he laughed. “Why, 
they’re across the country. ‘They’re too far off to 
quarrel with.” 

As he became a little better acquainted he used 
the ‘ Gaerlic,” as he called it, and a gentler side of 
his nature began to show itself. The whistle of his 
pipes was continually resounding through the house ; 
he loved his dog devotedly, and betrayed an inti- 
mate friendship with flowers and a poetic love of 
nature and outdoor life. He despised nothing so 
much as a lack of courage, and took great pride in 
physical endurance of cold and hunger. 

The hunting season opening on the twelfth of 
August, he was immediately all impatience, he and 
his dog setting out at oncefor the Highlands. Fort- 
unately, we were to take the same train. As we 
were waiting on the platform he could not conceal 
his impatience, for the train was behind time. “ Will 
she no be comin’?” With each half-hour his dia- 
lect grew stronger. “ Don’t put your head down to 
the dog; he’s no canny.” 

Comfortably settled in the railway carriage, he 
took out a sporting paper and began to read. Need- 
ing a paper-cutter, he leaned down and quietly drew 
a knife from his garter. It had a jeweled handle, 
and the defiant motto of his house was engraved 
on its blade: “ Inhidder Will Sie.” (“ Whither He 
Will.”) When we asked what he carried it for, he 
said, “To defend myself with.” ‘‘ But it could be 
so easily drawn out,” said we. 

“ Ah,” said he, “I have another.” And, turning | 
around, he pulled up his coat and showed a large 
jackknife dangling by a chain at the back of his 
belt. Then he said, with the look of a gentle sav- 
age, “It would be no canny to meet me in the 
dark.” 

He entertained us with stories of this type. An 
adjutant having in charge a troop of Highland 
cavalry, forgetting that the general was to review 
the troops that day, sent all the pipers out into the 
field to practice. When the time for review came 
the cavalry stood ready and mounted, but the pipers 
were missing. The Highland spirit rose in each 
horseman. “ Well,” they said, “ we can’t assemble 
to anything but the ‘Pibroch of Donald Dhu!’” 
and, in spite of the general, dismounted to a 
man. 

He also recited Highland ballads, one of which 
told the feelings of a Highlander when he first sub- 
mitted to the humiliation,of wearing trousers. The 
poor fellow does not know exactly who or what he 
is, but is sure, at least, as the refrain of each verse 
declares— 

“‘ Hersel’s a Hielan’ gentleman.” 

In spite of our being Americans, he tied together 
a piece of his green and blue hunting tartan with 
the red dress tartan of his clan, and gave them to 
us as @ souvenir. Bc 


As he alighted at the station, where his hand- 


| 
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some brother Ronald joined him for the hunting, 
he snatched his plaid and tied it over his shoulder. 
“ This will be my bed for the next week,” he said. 
Then, as one of our number expressed it, “Off went 
the only ballad 1 ever saw which had but two 
- feet.” 

If we could have looked into his thinking and 
his mode of life, we might have read a chapter of 
history fast disappearing from the modern world. 


BRAMPTON SKETCHES. 


AUNT PUAH’S “FOLKS.” 


UNT PUAH? had a nephew who lived in 
Boston and was very “ well-to do”’ in worldly 
goods, though, as she remarked, “ It’s a great pity 
so likely a man ain’t a more stiddy meetin’er.” He 
had much affection for his aunt, and made it a 
point to visit her once a year. On these occasions 
he always urged her to pay a visit to the city ; but, 
she argued, there would be no one to see to her 
chickens and pig and cow if she should go away, 
and she never could be persuaded to leave her post 
of duty. At length, after frequent solicitations 


from the city relative, helped on by Aunt Puah and 


the neighbors, who said “ ’twas flyin’ in the face o’ 
Providence” to neglect such a chance, “ Pa” was 
persuaded to accept the invitation and go to Boston 
_ for a visit, where he had been but once before, and 
that when he was quite a young man. Aunt Puah 
brought out the Sunday coat and trousers, which of 
late years had seldom seen the light of day ; the best 
«shirt front’ and collar had an extra polish; and, 
after much talk, it was decided that ‘‘ Pa” must have 
a new necktie, and have the buttons changed on his 
- coat, for she “ wouldn’t have her nephew's wife look 
down upon the country relations; she meant if Pa 
‘did go to the city he should look as good as any- 
body.” Days and nights were spent in planning 
for this visit, and Aunt Puah said she “couldn't 
help layin’ awake a’ nights thinkin’ o’ what might 
happen to Pa, for twas a very ventersome journey.” 
When the day arrived for him to start. she mildly 
suggested that she would like to have him buy her 
a small shawl; she had long wanted one to fling 
over her shoulders in a cool day, and she had no 
doubt he could find one which would be prettier 
and cheaper than anything she could find in 
Brampton, and “she raly felt she would like some- 
thing from the city; she didn’t .know as she had 
ever had anything in her life bought a-purpose for 
her in Boston.” Pa, feeling a little tender at the 
thought of parting, promised to see what he could 
do about a shawl, if she would take good care of 
the “critters” while he was gone. She said: “ Pa, 
you’ve never wrote me a letter in your life,an’ I do 
hope when you git safely there you'll write me a 
line and let me know how you bore the journey. 
I'll buy a sheet o’ paper an’ put a wafer in, so you 
won’t have no trouble about that.” 

Pa was absent a week, and, faithful to his prom- 
ise, he sent a let er. It read thus: 


Respected Lady: 


I got here safe, and I am very well, and hope you 
are the same. I shall be glad to git home, for the 
pride o’ the airth that I see here is enough to ruin the 
nation. Gad! the woman folks are too lazy to set up 
in their carriages. They loll back and look as if they 
was goin’ to sleep, and [ don’t s’pose one of ’em could 
milk a cow or feed a pig. Abijah has a proper dairy o’ 
horses, an’ I have rid all over Boston. There wa’n’t no 
need o’ puttin’ them boughten buttons on my coat, for 
nobody noticed ’em. I am, 

Your Resprctep HusBanp. 


Aunt Puah treasured this letter to the last day of 
her life, and always kept it in a box in the corner 


of her, upper bureau drawer in the spare chamber. - 


Saturday night brought the traveler home, and 
the neighbors all gathered to hear the exciting 
account of Pa’s journey to Boston. Aunt Puah’s 
mind, if the truth must be told, was so exercised 
about the expected shawl that she really could not 
give her undivided attention to the description of 
the visit and the journey, and after the neighbors 
had gone she said, cautiously, “Weill, Pa, you 
didn’t bring my shawl, did ye?” “Sartain!” he 
replied. “I allers do as I agree, don’t I?” and 
began fumbling in his vest pocket. A small pack- 
age was drawn from its capacious depths, and 
handed over with a good deal of satisfaction to his 
wife. Upon undoing it she found it to be a small 
handkerchief of some ordinary material, with a 
border. He said: “I hope you'll be satisfied; I 
paid four-an’-six for’t, and there’s nine colors in 


‘A former Brampton Sketch, in our issue of September 12, 
Save some account of Aunt Puah, the “* Village 


le,”’ 


the border.” In relating this experience Aunt 
Puah said: “Gals, I thought I should ’ave fainted 


| away when I see that ere leetle totty handkerchief 


in place o’ the shawl I’d set my heart on.” 

Aunt Puah had a sister who was quite unlike 
herself—a modest, shy little woman, of whom she 
often used to talk. 

“‘ My sister Huldy,” she said, “was a puny, fair- 
complected gal, and when Parson Jones come to 
ask mother if she had any objections to his keeping 
company with Huldy, mother replied, ‘ Why, no, 
Mr. Jones, I don’t know as I begretch ye keepin’ 
company with Huldy, but [ raly pity the man that 
marries her, for she’s a proper weakly gal, an’ don’t 
know the fust thing about housekeepin’» Why, I 
s’pose Huldy couldn’t make a mess o’ sassages or a 
barrel o’ soap to save her. life.’ 

‘‘Mr. Jones wa’n’t the least grain discouraged, 
an’ afore long they was agreed, an’ it was settled 
they should be married (though Huldy said she 
didn’t feel worthy of such a high position) as soon 
as mother could get the spinnin’ and weavin’ done. 
Mother was proper forehanded, and she allers kept 
a chist o’ linen made up, so as to have it ready in 
case any one o’ us should ‘change our sitooation 
sudden.’ 

“T tell ye, gals, we had an oncommon lot o’ 
quiltin’s that summer. The neighbors thought, 
bein’ as Huldy was goin’ to marry a minister, she 
had oughter have all the new figgers in quiltin’, 
so we had the herrin’-bone, the log-ecabin, and the 
fox and-geese patterns. Oid Mis’ Bragg got up 
one quilt with the oak-leaf pattern, an’ when it 
was done it was pronounced the handsomest quilt 
that had ever been made in Brampton, but [I tell 
ye it was an awful sight o’ work. “Iwas all pink 
an’ white. Huldy always kep’ that for her spare- 
room bed, where the ministers used to sleep when 
they’d come for a change with Mr. Jones. 

“Tt was at this ordination that Mr. Jones fust see 
Huldy. Mis’ Smith—she that was Polly Biush— 
introduced ’em; she used to live in Brampton. 
Well, mother thought they better be married in the 
fall o’ the year or the spring, on account of Huldy’s 
clothes, as the fittin’ out could be managed more 
economical in the beginning of a season ; of course, 
bein’ the minister’s wife, she wouldn’t like to wear 
her bridal bunnet for the first time out of season. 
gust before Huldy was married, as she was goin’ to 


be united to a minister who had seen consid’able of 


he world—he had been several times to Boston, 
an’ once as fur as New York, to the westward—it 
was thought best that she should visit the city to do 
‘a little tradin’. Pa give her ten dollars to spend, 
cautionin’ of her to be sure an’ bring some on’t back. 
Huldy was proper proud an’ pooty high in the 
instep, I tell yer, an’ she set her heart on havin’ a 
set of chany; she said she thought ’twould add to 
Mr. Jones’ usefulness in the parish if they had a 
nice set of chany to use when they invited the fust 
families to tea. Huldy had a good deal of taste 
about fixin’ up, an’ she thought it would be very 
suitable for the minister’s wife, bein’ that she always 
set in the front pew, to have a ribbin with a small 
sprig on’t for her bunnet—not a showy sprig, but 
some modest figger, that wouldn’t attract too much 
attention, an’ take the minds of the people from the 
sermon. She thought if she could find a ribbin 
an’ a set of chany just to her mind she would be 
well fixed out. 

“T tell ye, gals, that was a great day when Huldy 
started off for Boston with the old white hoss 
tackled up into the shay, an’ her ten dollars in her 
wallet. She invited Mr. Jones’ sister to go with 
her. Mother was so worried an’ pestered in her 
mind for fear she would be robbed, that she actoolly 
forgot to turn her cheeses that mornin’. Why, I 
remember as well ’s if ’twas yesterday how we all 
stood in the gret barn door an’ watched that shay 
out of sight ’way down the meetin’-house hill, 
wonderin’ what would happin to Huldy ‘fore she 
got back. They started off at break o’ day, an’ got 
to Needham "bout noon; there they stopped to bait 
their hoss, an’ to eat the lunch mother had put up 
for ’’em. They come in sight o’ Boston just ’bout 
sundown. Hauldy took out her wallet to pay the toll 
on the mill-dam, an’ to make sure that the ten dollars 
was safe, an’ as she driv along over the bridge she 
said she cast her eyes over the city an’ thought to 
herself, ‘Oh, that city little knows what a sweep 
it’s going to have!’ [I tell you ’twa’n’t often in 
them days that a gal had ten dollars to spend all at 
once. They put up at Mr. Jones’ cousin, in Lynde 
Street. The city cousins was very perlite to Huldy, 
fer the family was quite pleased with Mr. Jones’ 
choice, an’ airly the next mornin’ Huldy started out 
to view the street an’ to do her tradin’. She said 


families called on her. 


she thought there must have been a great meetin’ 
somewhere, there's so many folks in the street, an’ 
the confusion upset her so she could hardly tell 
chany from common crockery. Cousin took her 
into Hanover Street, an’ she soon settled upon some 
cups and saucers she thought proper for a minister's 
wife. They was white, with a small black figger ; 
she bought six cups and saucers, a cream jug an’ 
sugar bowl, an’ six perserve plates, an’ paid six 
dollars for ’em all. Cousin thought that Huldy 
could find a pootier ribbin in Washington Street, 
though it was gener’ly considered that goods was 
ruther dearer on Washington Street, but bein’ that 
the ribbin was fer the weddin’ bunnet, an’ it was only 
once in a lifetime, Huldy an’ cousin both thought — 
’twould be wuth while to pay a leetle more for't. 
So, after goin’ into all the gret stores where they 
kept ribbins, Huldy settled upon a white one with a 
purple sprig on’t. She bought three yards, an’ paid 
four-an’-sixpence a yard for ’t, an’ twas a beauty. 
vn went to meetin’ the fust Sunday and 
walked\up the broad aisle after Mr. Jones, I tell 
yer she looked like a picter. She bought a paper 
o’ pins, and five year arter she was married that 
paper o’ pins was in her upper bureau drawer, 
an’ not a dozen pins was missin’; she considered it 
was settin’ a good example in the parish to be savin’ 
o’ pins as well as o’ larger things. ) 

“TI told ‘er she made me think of old Deacon 
Bragg. Once when he went ’round to the cross 
roads to settle his bill at Cragin’s store, where he 
did his tradin’, he found a paper of needles had 
been charged to him. He went home and asked his 
wife if she had bought a paper of needles at Cragin’s ; 
she said, ‘ Husban’, how could you think of such a 
thing? I bought a paper o’ needles when I was 
married, forty year ago, an’ they ain’t half on ‘em 
gone yet.’ | 

‘“* Bein’ as Huldy was to marry a minister an’ go 
out o° town to live, everybody was uncommon inter- 
ested in the weddin’, an’ we had to make consider- 
able preperation. ‘The great spare north chamber 
had to be fixed up for Mr Jones’ family, an’ we 
trimmed up the parlor with sparagrass and winter- 
green. Iwas a sight o work to make the weddin’ 
cake, an’ the neighbors all turned in an’ helped 
stone the raisins an’ beat the eggs, an’ we had fust- 
rate luck with it. Huldy took one great loaf with 
her to Berrytown to pass ’round when the fust 
Her weddin’ gown was a 
white spotted muslin. It was made quite simple, 
with a straight gathered skirt an’ a short waist tied 
with a cord and tossle. She wore the gold beads 
that had belonged to the gret-aunt she was named 
fur, an’ hangin’ on to ’em was a locket Mr. Jones 
give her, with a lock o’ his hair in ’t. The waist 
was cut a leetle low in front, for Huldy had a sweet 
pooty neck, an’ the sleeves come about to the elbow. 
She held a bunch o’ cinimen roses in her hand, an’ 
when the old minister said, solemnly, ‘I pronounce 
you man an’ wife; an’ what God,’ and so forth, 
Huldy’s cheeks was as red as her roses, an’ she did 
look pooty enough to kiss. Even Mr. Jones looked 
for a minnit as if there was a little risin’ 0’ worldiy 
pride in his heart. Pa lent ’em the hoss and shay 
to drive over to Berrytown, an’ when they started 
off the hull village turned out to see ’em go. Mr. 
Jones said to Pa, just as they was leavin’ the old 
homestid, ‘I feel it borne in upon my mind that 
I hive made a wise choice, an’ that your daughter 
will make a helpmeet in my great work.’ Pa 
brushed away a téar with his coat-sleeve, for he set 
great store by Huldy for all she had been so weakly, 
and says he, ‘ You’re carryin’ off as likely a gal 
as there is in Brampton, or any other town, Mr. 
Jones.’ 

* Huldy made, after all, a tol’able good manager, 
an’ had a good deal o’ faculty about makin’ over 
Mr. Jones’ clothes an’ her own; I believe she 
turned her black silk gown inside out an’ upside 
down half a dozen times. Why, she told me two 
dollars an’ a half kivered all her expenses for a 
year, an’ that was the beatereel. I never could 
bring mine under five, do my best. She wore her 
weddin’ bunnet seven year, an’ turned the ribbin 
every spring an’ fall, till at last there was makin’ 
up a barrel in the parish to send to ‘the ’Hi-o’ 
[Ohio] to some o’ them missionaries, an’ Huldy 
wanted to do her part, so she said to Mr. Jones 
that her best bunnet, though she had worn it a con- 
sid’able time, was not at all wore out, an’ she fairly 
hated to part with it, but she s’posed it was her 
duty to set a good example to the people in the 
church, and she guessed she would put the bunnet 
into the barrel. Mr. Jones remarked that it was a 
Christian duty to make sacrifices for the further- 
ance o’ the Gospel an’ the good o’ the heathen.” 
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THe Home. 
STRENGTH AN INCOME. 


JHE wise use of money is the desideratum 
of even the most extravagant. 
know how to spend money is recog- 
nized as a higher talent than that which 
makes money, for it is the power to 
hold in reserve as well as to manipulate the all- 
powerful medium. 

Extravagance is the vice of the age, nor is this 
extravagance confined to money merely. We are 
guilty of extravagance of language, of ideas; we 
coin more than we can use wisely ; we misuse and 
put in circulation that which should be held in re- 
serve—an extravagance which carries with it heavy 
penalty. The heaviest penalties we pay are for our 
extravagance; our criminal extravagance is loss of 
power. This extravagance is fast developing a 
nation of semi-invalids, semi-bankrupts in mind, 
words, and pockets, that argues ill for the generation 
to follow. American men and women alike sin in 
this spirit of extravagance. If it marks the well- 
balanced mind to have a harmonious adjustment 
between income and outgo, with a margin for invest- 
ment, is it not the mark of wisdom to treat one’s 
physical capital as one uses financial capital ? If it 
is the mark of weakness, of foolishness that arouses 
contempt, for a woman whose income is two thou- 
sand dollars to try to live at a five-thousand-dollar 
rate, is it in any degree less unwise, less foolish, for 
her to force the minimum of strength to the maxi- 
mum of service ?—to use a mechanical figure, to 
make a two-horse-power engine do a five-horse- 
power engine’s work? Yet this is what thousands 
of women are doing to-day, thousands of men are 
doing to-day, and the result is lamentable. 

We feel contempt for the man or woman who is 
guilty of money extravagance, who does not accumu- 
late for the future; but what should we feel for the 
men and women who dissipate that which once lost 
is hopelessly lost ? 

There are women whose strength would only 
suffice for their own homes, and the demands in 
them, if a reserve is to be left for the future 
when the strength-producing powers are gone 
and physical life is pauperized, who give more 
strength outside than inside their homes. Men 
and women shrink from financial poverty in old 
age, but the wealth of nations cannot save 
from physical poverty if strength has not been 
administered wisely. Is there one sentence we hear 
more frequently than “I have no time”? yet 
we have all the time there is. If time were a 
merchantable commodity, how differently we would 
use it! How we would hoard it! Yet it means 
both for present and future wealth or poverty in all 
that makes life worth living. The graces of life are 
sacrificed in a mistaken use of time. 

Necessities to the mental and spiritual life of 
men and women are not purchased, while the wildest 
extravagance marks their course in that which 
ministers neither to soul nor body, but is the reflex 
of the age of useless extravagance. 

Every man and woman has a right toa spiritual, 
a mental, life that will minister to the future. It 
is the reserve fund on which they must draw when 
the world forgets them on its onward march, when 
enfeebled vision and:halting step leave them at the 
roadside for the chariot of death. How many men 
and women who are busily hoarding money for that 
future are hoarding the strength that will make it 
doubly rich? It is appalling, the rate at which we 
live, using every day every ounce of strength we 
make, and drawing on future strength. It saps life 
of pleasure. The grandest music fails te wake the 
souls of many who listen, “ because they were too 
tired to hear it.” The noblest picture is but half 
seen because of a mind cluttered with worthless 
cares more often than by those that are truly worth 
bearing. Faces grow old and wrinkled and _yoice 


To | 


shrill and dissonant, not in service, but worry. We 
do live in a busy world. And who would rather 
not wear out than rust out? But let us live toa 
purpose ; let us wear out evenly, not in holes that 
require patching. What service we render, let it 
be given in health, not disease ; in joy, not in pain ; 
and we can give this service only as we administer 
our strength with wisdom, not dissipate it in extrav- 
agant waste. As there are men and women who 
must watch the outlay of every penny, so there are 
men and women who must watch the outlay of 
every physical and mental effort. The value of the 
individual to himself and the world depends on the 
nicety of his adjustment of his relations to its 
demands upon him. We should develop a whole- 
some shame for disease; we should see in it the 


result of transgression ; and, when so seen, it leads | 


to repentance and conversion. Two women were 
overheard conversing recently. The conversation 
ran something like this: 

“You do not seem very well, Carrie; what is the 
matter ?” 

“T’m not well at all. I have all the symptoms 
of nervous prostration, just as I had them two 
years ago. Charlie is worried to death.” 

‘“‘ Why do you try to do so much? Why do you 
not give up some things ?”’ 

“TJ just can’t. I must keep doing all the time, 
or I am unhappy.” 

The woman was an efficient worker in a number 
of charities ; but poor Charlie! 

An earnest-looking man about forty, and unmar- 
ried, was talking to a group of his friends, men 
and women. The subject of the nervous, not to 
say irritable, condition in which so many men and 
women were living had been the subject of conver- 
sation, when, with strong emphasis, he said: “I 
would not allow my wife, if I had one, to belong to 
Dr. ’s church. Every woman in it is filled 
with an evil spirit she calls work, and every woman 
in the church is suffering from nervous prostration. 
Is that the rest religion gives? I tell you, that 
church is a woman-killer !” 

All men and women should study their own 
natures enough to know where to call, Halt !—to 
place the legend, “‘ Thus far, and no farther,” and 
live up to it. Then, when the emergencies make 
large demands, the exchequer will not be empty ; 
poverty will not be added to the other burdens. 

Treat your strength as you do your income— 
getting the best results for the amount expended, 
and leaving a margin for use in the non-productive 


days. 
THE GLASSFORDS’ THANKSGIVING. 


By Mary E. MIcier. 
PART II. 


. OW then,” said the old gentleman, 
“here’s a little turkey that wouldn’t 
pass for more than a chicken aside of 
our big one; but for a small family, 
| who like the orthodox thing for 
Thanksgiving, it would do. 
turkey yet, Mrs. Glassford ?”’ 

“ Not yet,” said Mary, blushing. 

“Then you may take this to Johnny, from 
Grandpa Hunter.” 

“ T thank you very much,” said Mary. 

“And how are you off for winter vegetables ? 
We've got a sight of squash, Hubbards and Boston- 
marrow, turned out wonderful this year; just as 
well spare you some as not.” ; 

“ You are too kind,” said Mary. 

“ Well now, maybe I sha’n’t keep another Thanks- 
giving; but you’re pretty certain to stay, and 
maybe you'll think of me then, if you have reason 
enough to remember me Thursday.” 

“Oh, I hope you'll keep a great many Thanks- 
givings, my good old friend.” 

“Time goes so fast. Why, it doesn’t seem any 
time at all since your husband and my Tom were 
schoolboys together; and now Tom is a great, 
thriving fellow, a-bringing a city wife home to us 
to-morrow.” 

“ Elias,” called his wife, sharply. He went in to 


Have you bought your. 


see her, and retreated from the house by another 
door. 

“Just like a man!” the dear old lady said to 
Helen after Mary had gone home. “A _ body 
would almost think he held a grudge against Mary 
for choosing John Glassford, and breaking Tom’s 
heart for a month o’ Sundays. But, la! Tom’s 
got over it, and I love Mary as well as I loved her 
mother.” 

It was Mr. Hunter who took Mary home; and 
when she walked out, with Helen’s arm around her 
waist, and Helen talking as fast as she could in her 
ear, there was a long box-wagon in waiting, instead 
of the carriage which had brought her. : 

“Garden-sass wouldn’t go in that little buggy, 
Mary,” said Mr. Hunter, as he gallantly helped 
her to the spring-seat. ‘ But I guess the rig and 
the load and the driver are pretty well matched. 
Go ’long, Jerry,” and away they went. 

The children had come home from school, and 
opened the door quickly when the wagon reached 
the gate. 

Mary dismounted, and carefully carried in the 
precious can of mince-meat. 

Going out again, she met Johnny bringing in the 
turkey, with a triumphant toss of his beautiful 
head. ‘It’s come,” he said. 

Tom was tugging a basket. Mr. Hunter came 
and went, back and forth, several times, and Mary’s 
heart grew fuller as, with apologies, he set down 
each armful of good things. : 

“ Don’t know as you care for buckwheat, but I 
was down to mill yesterday, so I fetched you a 
little flour for the youngsters’ pancakes. Now 
don’t say anything against this yellow meal; it is 
yellow as gold, and sweeter than white meal, I 
think. Oh! that’s only a sample of our honey, to 
go with the johnnycake and buckwheats. Now, 
there’s those squashes; good for pies; good to 
bake; hearty as meat. Well, I declare if mother 
hasn’t sent some lard. And this? Why, this is 
only a little tenderloin; we killed a pig last week.”’ 

Mary followed him tothe wagon. With difficulty 
she made out to say, as he seated himself and 
gathered up the reins : “ Mr. Hunter, do you know, 
I think this is the end of a conspiracy. Did Helen 
really need me to help her to-day ?” 

“She was wonderin’ last night how you was fix«d 
for Thanksgivin’. But you go right in the house, 
Mary ; you'll ketch your death of cold. Go ‘long, 
Jerry.” 

“ Verily thou shalt be fed,” came to Mary’s mind 
as she turned back to her humble door, wiping away 
tears she did not wish the happy children to see. 

The best breakfast of the season was ready for 
those children the next morning when they awoke, 
and the contents of their dinner-pail did not reproach 
the poor mother that day. 

She sang as she mixed the pie-crust; she sang 
while she stuffed the turkey; she was almost tired 
of singing when she finished her work and stopped 
to look at the ample provision for the Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

The children found her in very playful mood ; 
but that evening she talked with them seriously 
about the duty of giving thanks, attuning their 
young hearts to the proper spirit of Thanksgiving. 

At church, next morning, she saw Mr. Hunter 
come in with his son’s wife and Helen, followed by 
two gentlemen. It was so long a time since she had 
seen his son, she must look a second time to make 
sure which really was her old schoolmate. 

She did not look in that direction a third time, 
and succeeded indifferently in keeping her thoughts 
upon the sermon, dropping a smile upon Johnny at 
her right hand, and upon Tom at her left, who sat 
by the door of the pew looking quite manly. 

The Thanksgiving dinner was complete; or, at 
least, the Glassford family felt that it lacked nothing. 

The feast lasted a long time—oh! ten times as 
long as their usual dinners, because it gave them so 
much to talk about. : 

An hour after it had been cleared away, and the 
dish-washing forgotten, the three were enjoying a 
story when a carriage stopped at the gate. 

‘Oh, it’s the strange gentleman that came with 
Grandpa Hunter to church,” exclaimed Johnny, who 
had been first to catch the unwonted sound of 
visitors’ voices. 

A painful flush deepened upon Mary’s face as 
Mr. Thomas Hunter, coming in, introduced Mr. 
Yardly, his brother-in-law. 

The children received a little attention; a little 
time was spent in talking of the weather and old 
times ; then Mr. Hunter said: “ I am associated with 
two brothers-in-law in business, Mrs. Glassford. 


Our firm name is Yardly, Hunter & Yardly. We 
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deal in builders’ materials. We have an up-town, 
Hudson River pier, and our yard is there. This 
fellow owns a elate quarry in Vermont; his brother 
is out in Michigan, in a lumber district. By work- 
ing together we have built up a good business. 
We have come here to-day to ask what you expect 
to do with your sand.” 

“To do with my sand?” repeated Mary, in a 
puzzled manner. ‘“ Why, Tom and I were hoping 
to raise melons for market next summer.” 

“Sweet simplicity !” Mr. Hunter said to himself, 
but he was half vexed when Yardly laughed aloud 
and poor Mary blushed, looking to him for explana- 
tion. 

“ You do not know that you have a small fortune 
at your very door? We want this sand to sell for 
molding purposes. It is bought for making molds 
for iron and glass, and is used in brickyards, too. 
Oh, you may be glad where you have always been 
sorry that John was born on a sandy farm! We 
will come over and test the depth of the sand 
to-morrow. I shall not be surprised if it is three 
feet deep in part, and nowhere less than two feet 
deep ; and after all that sand is drawn off, your land 
will sell for just as much, perhaps for more, money, 
and more readily, than it would to-day.” 

The strained eyes with which Mary had regarded 
him were now drooping. 

“¢ We will be able to tell you then how much it 
will be worth to us; probably $150 an acre. How 
many acres have you?” 

No answer came. re 

‘¢ Pshaw, Mary, you never were a cry-baby!’’ 

No answer yet. 

Mr. Hunter rose and stood beside her. 

“ Mary,” he said, “ has it been so hard as this ? 
that you cannot bear good fortune ?”’ 

Meantime Mr. Yardly was talking to the chil- 
dren. 

When Mrs. Glassford recovered herself, she went 
to an old secretary, and, unlocking it, produced the 
deed, yellow with age, of seventy-five acres, with a 
little map of the land drawn by a surveyor when 
John’s grandfather bought it. 

Mrs. Glassford was really glad when the gentle- 
men went away; she was half crazed with joy. 

The next day the good-for-nothing sand was 
measured, and found to be three feet deep on an 
average. 

The farm was only a mile from the river. 

Men with teams would begin hauling the sand on 
Monday morning; and Mr. Yardly would remain 
a few days to see that the work was well begun. 

“We may not be able to clear an acre before 

navigation closes; but we shall be at it again first 
thing in the spring,” said Mr. Hunter. 
 T suppose you will build a new house; when 
we come to dig down three feet, it will spoil the 
looks of the old house, if we do not come close 
enough to hurt thre foundation. And there will be 
money enough! Why, you can go anywhere you 
please for a summer vacation. You may pick out 
a likelier spot for a new house to stand on.”’ 

“ Oh, don’t, Tom, please!” and Mary was almost 
crying again. 

He opened his wallet. ‘“ Here are $150 to com- 
plete the bargain. Yardly will draw up a paper 
this minute if you would like it, Mary; but we 
hope you do not doubt our honesty or good-will.” 

After they had gone, Tom and Johnny came to 
their mother and reverently touched the crisp new 
greenbacks. ‘‘ Two fifties, two twenties, one ten. 
It seems like it was a dream,” said Tom. 

“ What does it mean?” asked Johnny. 

“Tt means shoes and stockings, sugar, and a new 
lamp, caps and dresses, and two overcoats.” Tom 
was fairly shouting when he reached his climax. 

“It means,” said the mother, softly, “that the 
Thirty-seventh Psalm is singing itself into my heart 


forever: ‘So shalt thou dwell in the land, and 


verily thou shalt be fed.’” 
“The gentleman said we could build a new house. 


Maybe by and by we could build a teenty little barn - 


and have a cow,” said the five-year-old baby. 
“TI dare say you will, Johnny; nothing is too 
good, too bright, too high to pray for, since my 
Psalm says, ‘He shall give thee the desires of 
thine heart.’ But on one condition, boys.” 
“And what is that, mother ?” 
“That we ‘ Trust in the Lord and do g 


9? 


‘“‘My boy,” said a father to his little son, “treat 
every one with politeness, even those who are rude 
to you. For remember that you show courtesy to 
others, not because they are gentlemen, but because 
you are one.” 


CHRISTMAS WORK FOR CHILDREN. 


By Heten BREWSTER. 


HE perplexities of two little girls over 
their Christmas work, and the diffi- 
culty they have had in thinking of 

)| simple gifts which they could make for 
——— their friends, has suggested that a little 
help at this season might be of service in starting 
other busy fingers in this loving work. It requires 
only an unselfish use of money to buy a gift, but to 
make one demands an outlay of time and patience 
which adds a far greater value to the remembrance. 

Thomas 4 Kempis tells us that we must consider, 

not the gift of the lover, but the love of the giver, 

and it is in this spirit that a present will be received, 
however simple, which expresses the loving thought 
of a child. 

A pin book covered with silk is a pretty and use- 
ful thing t» carry in a traveling bag. Buy one of 
the pin books which are filled with black and white 
pins in assorted sizes. Remove the paper cover 
carefully, not to tear it, and cut one exactly like it 
in stiff white wiggan. Baste this on the silk which 
is to form the outer covering, and cut it out, allow- 
ing a half-inch all around. Turn this over the 
edge of the wiggan, and baste it down carefully. 
Cut another piece of silk a trifle smaller for the 
lining. Baste it on the inside of the cover, turn in 
the edge, and hem it down neatly. Fold the case 
over the pin leaves just as the paper cover was put 
on, and with a strong needle and doubled silk sew it 
with a few firm stitches put back and forth through 
the case near the bottom and about an inch from 
each end. Put narrow ribbons to tie in bows across 
the ends of the case, and another on the point of 
the cover, long enough to go around the book and 
tie. Soft India silk, especially blue, which harmo- 
nizes with the paper leaves, is very pretty for this 
purpose. Or the outside may be of brocaded silk 
with a plain silk lining. Pongee is also used with 
a colored binding of silk braid. 

Little glove-menders to hang by a work-table 
are made in two ways. For the first, one of the 
braids of many-colored sewing ‘silks is used. Make 
a ribbon bow with several loops and ends of ribbon 
about an inch and a half wide. Make a little 
square bay also of the ribbon, large enough to hold 
a thimble. Fasten narrow ribbons, six inches long, 
to the upper corners of the bag, and sew the other 
ends of the ribbons to the back of the large bow. 
Attach, by narrow ribbons also, a tiny pair of scis- 
sors, and one of the small wooden molds used to 
hold the glove fingers in shape while mending 
them. Sew one end of the braided silks to the 
back of the bow, and also asmall brass ring. When 
gloves are made, they are always sewed with cotton 
thread, and for the other glove-mender this is used 
instead of silk. Half a dozen skeins of thread 
of different colors are passed through a celluloid 
ring, such as can be bought at a harness-maker’s, 
and braided. ‘The scissors and glove finger mold 
are also hung on the ring with ‘narrow ribbons. A 
bow and loop of wider ribbon are put at the top of 
_ ring. Several needles are on one end of the 

ow. 

A very simple but useful little gift is a ribbon to 
hold down the dress sleeves when putting on a coat. 
It should be about a yard long and an inch and a 
quarter wide. Each end is firmly sewed to a brass 
ring large enough to pass easily over the thumb. 
The rings should be closely covered by crocheting 
over them with embroidery silk. 

Dainty pincushion covers are made of the small 
linen doilies with drawn-work borders. The edge 
is finished with lace two and a half inches wide 
put on plain at the sides and quite full around 
the corners. The cover may be still further 
decorated with a design in outline stitched with 
wash silk or with a line of feather stitching 
inside the drawn-work border. If a cushion is 
made to go with this cover, it should be square, 
covered with silk or satin, and have full ribbon 
bows on each corner. 

For a lamp which has a colored glass shade a 
pretty shade is made of lace ten inches wide. For 
this one yard and a half will be needed, and the 
same quantity of narrow beading. Sew the ends of 
the lace together in a narrow felled seam. Over- 
hand the beading on the upper edge of the lace, and 
run through it a very narrow ribbon a yard and a 
half long. If the lamp has a white shade, use rib- 
bon three inches wide and a yard long for the top 


of the shade, and on one edge of this sew lace four. 


inches wide and a yard and a quarter long. Gather 
the top of the ribbon and sew tiny silk tassels two 


inches apart on its lower edge so that they will fall 
over the lace. A crocheted top of embroidery silk 
can be made instead of using ribbon. 

If you would have your friends pleasantly re- 
minded of you by the sweet odor of violets, make 
them some sachets of orris powder. For these the 
small hemstitched silk handkerchiefs sold for chil- 
dren may be used. Cut a circle of white wadding 
ten inches in diameter and lay it in the center of 
the handkerchief. With doubled silk run a draw- 
ing string round the handkerchief just outside of 
this, and fill the bag thus made with powdered 
orris-root. If it is freshly ground, the odor will be 
stronger. Tie a narrow ribbon over the drawing- 
string and catch down the corners of the handker- 
chief on the bag. The edge of the handkerchief 
might be trimmed with narrow lace or small de- 
signs outlined or painted in the corners. One can- 
not have too many of these sachets, which give the 
delicious fragrance of blue violets to one’s clothing. 
A set of them made of different-colored handker- 
chiefs in delicate shades would be a pretty gift. 
Instead of the handkerchiefs ribbon two inches 
wide and half a yard long may be used. Double 
this and overhand the edges together on the wrong 
side, beginning about two inches from the open end. 
Flatten the seams and turn the bag. Sew together 
the ends of a piece of .lace seven inches long and 
about three wide; gather it and sew it around 
the top of the bag, fringing the ends of ribbon 
which will be over it. Fill with orris, crowding it 
down to make the bag as full as possible, and tie a 
narrow ribbon around the top. 

A convenient little chatelaine, to be worn at the 
side while sewing, is made of watered ribbon two 
and a half inches wide, with a feather edge, of 
which one yard will be needed. Cut a piece three 
inches long, turn in quarter-inch seams, and put it 
across the end of the long strips of ribbon, that the 
feather edge may finish the top and bottom of the 
thimble-bag thus formed. Overhand it around 
the sides and bottom, and run a double drawing- 
string inthe top. Cuta piece of cardboard two and 
a half inches square, and cover one side with ribbon, 
which should be cut long enough to come well over 
the ends. On the covered side tack two leaves of 
fine flannel, and overhand the edges of this needle- 
book on the ribbon, beginning one ineh above the 
thimble-bag. Just above the upper end make a fold 
in the ribbon two and a half inches deep; put a 
square of cardboard in this, and overhand the edges. 
This forms its cover, and must be exactly the same 
size. Make a little muslin cushion two and a half 
inches long and one inch and a half wide when fin- 
ished. Fill this with emery powder, and cover it 
by making another fold in the ribbon, the edge of 
which shall be two inches above the needle-book. 
Overhand the ribbon over the ends of the cushion, 
and stitch it firmly across above the top. Cut 
another cardboard square, covering it on both sides 
with a thin layer of wadding, and then with ribbon 
making the ends meet on the wrong side. Overhand 
the edges of this to the edges of the ribbon, placing 
it two inches above the emery. This is to hold 
skeins of embroidery silk. Make a lengthwise fold 
in the end of the ribbon, sew over it one end of 
an inch-wide ribbon which is fourteen inches long, 
and to which a small pair of scissors is fastened by 
a silk cord. Finish the top of the chatelaine with 
a bow of the narrow ribbon, on the back of which 
a large safety pin is sewed. 

The most valuable suggestion, because it describes 
something to be made for the fathers and brothers 
who are always so hard to provide for, has been 
kept till the last. A little chamois case for scarf 
pins and studs, which will be a welcome addition to 
a gentleman’s traveling outfit, is made as follows: 
A strip of chamois ten inches long and five wide 
should be cut at one end in a rounding point and the 
edge pinked all round. Line it with eider down 
flannel, which is to be blind-stitched just inside the 
pinking. A little flat bag to hold the studs is to be 
sewed near the straight end of the flannel before 
it is put on thechamois. Fold the case over several 
times, putting a hook on the point and a silk leop on 
the outside to fasten it. A piece of the dark red 
chamois skin sold for polishing silver is the prettiest 
to use for this purpose. The outside of the case 
may be plain or decorated as the fancy of the maker 
may suggest. 

Try to make the little parcels which contain your 
gifts as dainty and attractive as possible. Fold 
each article in white tissue paper, and tie it with 
very narrow ribbon. There is no more delightful 
work than the wrapping and sending of these 
Christmas parcels which are to serve as messages of 


love and good-will. 
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THREE CHAPTERS ON BREAD. 


[FROM A FORTHCOMING BREAD-BOOK. | 
CHAPTER III. 


VERY FINE ROLLS AND TWISTS. 


> @7,|AKE one cake of yeast, a full half-pint 
| of warm water, two ounces of butter, 
two teaspoonfuls of sugar, one of salt, 
one yolk of egg; stir all these together 
till yeast is dissolved and butter soft, 
then add enough warm, dry flour to make a stiff 
dough—stiffer than bread, yet not-hard. Knead it 
very well fifteen minutes; set it to rise. When 
very light knead it again, then let it again rise, very 
light, three times its bulk; this time only push it 
down with the ends of your fingers till it is almost 
its first bulk. Do this twice again and they are 
ready. They come up faster between each rising— 
two to three hours the first time and an hour be- 
tween each after they usually take; but do not be 
guided by time, but by lightness. All rolls require 
to rise much lighter than bread on account of the 
shortening. Break off from this now ready dough 
pieces the size of an egg, roll each out on a board, 
in a long strip about two inches wide, make the end 
near you stick to the board a little, spread the 
strips thinly with soft butter, then take each side 
of the end farthest from you, stretch it wide and 
turn it over like a narrow hem in sewing; at the 
same time keep turning it over toward you, gently 
stretching the dough in width and pulling it from 
you (this is why it has to stick to the board at your 
end) till it is all rolled up. When you turn the 
two ends of this roll into a horseshoe, it should look 
like the horseshoe rolls of the Vienna bakery may 
be supposed to look before they go into the oven. 
Lay each on a greased baking tin about two inches 
apart; let them rise till very light—half an hour in 
a warm place in summer, an hour in winter, will 
usually do. When very light and tender to the 
touch, brush them over with white of egg beaten 
a little, and bake in a hot oven fifteen to twenty 
minutes. If atall “doughy” in the center, they 
did not rise enough ; let them become almost trans- 
parent before you bake them. This process is easy 
to execute, once seen, but difficult to describe, yet 
worth trying to understand. With the other half 
of the dough make smaller balls, size of a billiard 
ball, and, after working them very smooth in the 
hand, with a sharp knife cut a cleft in the top. 
Set these at a distance from each other; when very 
puffy, brush them with white of egg and bake like 
the others. | 


GERMAN ROLLS. 


Melt a tablespoonful of butter in half a pint of 
milk. When blood-warm, put in half a cake of 
compressed yeast, a beaten egg, two teaspoonfuls of 
sugar, and a saltspoonful of salt. When the yeast 
is dissolved, stir in a cup and a half of flour well 
dried and quite warm. Beat two or three minutes. 
It should be too thick for batter and not thick 
enough for dough—so thick that you cannot take it 
up in the spoon at all. Cover with a hot cloth and 
set it in a warm place. It will rise in about two 
hours. If you have time, the texture will be better 
if you beat it down and let it rise again before put- 
ting in the tins. They will be very good, however, 
if you simply stir it down well and with a table- 
spoon dipped in flour fill small roll-pans with the 
batter rather more than half full. Let them rise 
till the pans are full, and then bake ten to fifteen 
minutes in a very hot oven. When pale brown, 
brush them over with a little sirup thinned with 
milk, and then bake till quite brown. Be careful 
they do not burn; the sirup causes them to do so 
easily. 


POTATO ROLLS WITH YEAST. 


Boil one pound of potatoes: pour off the water, 
cover close, and leave them on the stove until very 
mealy and dry. Then roll them, melt two ounces 
of butter in half a pint of warm milk, dissolve in 
it half a cake of yeast; mix the potatoes, milk, but- 
ter, and yeast into a batter; add two teaspoonfuls 
of sugar and one of salt; put a pound and a half 
of flour in a bowl, pour the mixture through a 
coarse strainer on the flour, using another half pint 
of milk to rinse it through; make into a dough, let 
it rise until very light and form into rolls; let them 
rise again, and bake very slowly. 

YORKSHIRE BREAKFAST OR TEA CAKES. 

Put two pounds of flour to warm ; put a cake of 

yeast in a cup of warm milk, beat two eggs, dis- 


solve six ounces of butter in half a teacupful of hot 
water, stir in enough cold milk to make the butter 


and water blood-warm; mix yeast, eggs, milk, and 
butter together with a teaspoonful of sugar, half one 
of salt; pour the whole into the flour, and make a 
very soft dough, adding more warm milk if neces- 
sary (it takes about a pint in all). Knead well, let 
it rise in a warm spot till it cracks all over; knead 
well again and divide into ten pieces of equal size, 
roll lightly into cakes four inches in diameter, prick 
them with a fork, put them on a baking sheet to 
rise. When very light, bake them, brushing them 
over with white of egg very. gently (for in their 
puffy condition they will collapse under a heavy 
touch), or else, when they begin to color, go over 
them with a little sirup and milk in equal quantities ; 
put them back to finish browning. ‘These may be 
split while hot and buttered liberally, put together 
again and cut across, or, if made the day before, 
they can be toasted till hot through, split, and 
buttered. 


SALLY LUMMS. 


Make by above recipe, adding two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar; when ready to bake, make hoops of heavy 
paper by pressing a strip together three inches deep 
and five across; put dough enough to half fill each 
of these. Let them rise till full, then bake. 


ENGLISH MUFFINS. 


Dissolve a yeast cake—compressed—in a pint of 
warm water with a teaspoonful of milk; mix with 
as much warmed flour as will make a very thick 
batter—just as thick as can be stirred without being 
dough ; set to rise, and when like a honeycomb it is 
ready. Flour the griddle, which must be moderate- 


ly hot, sprinkle some flour into a saucer, take with 


a tablespoon dipped into flour a piece of the dough 
as large as a croquet ball, drop it in the saucer, 
swing it round until it forms a round mass, which 
turn on to the hot griddle; do not turn them until 
they are almost cooked through ; then brown on the 
other side. English muffins are never baked in 


rings, yet if rings were made three inches in 


diameter it would save much trouble, for they are 
too soft to handle, and it requires knack and practice 
to shape them really well with the saucer. They 
are better to be made the day before they are to be 
eaten. They should be split a little all round, then 
toast on both sides quite crisp ; rip them open quickly 
and don’t attempt to spread butter over them, but 
lay it on in little bits all over each piece; put them 
together again, butter the outside, cut them once 
across and set them in the oven for the butter to 
melt. If you have eaten them this way you will 
not be satisfied with having them merely made hot 
in the oven, the usual way. | 


QUICK BISCUIT. 


Chop a teaspoonful of butter or lard in two heap- 
ing cups of flour in which you have sifted a tea- 
spoonful of baking powder and half one of salt, wet 
with milk or water enough to make a soft dough 
that you can just roll out. Roll it out half an inch 
thick and cut with a cutter into round cakes. 


BUTTERMILK PUFFS. 


To a quart of sharp buttermilk put half a tea- 


spoonful of baking soda; taste ; if not sweet, add a 
little more ; stir into it a teaspoonful of salt, one of 
sugar, and enough flour to make a thick batter that 
will drop in lumps from a spoon ; mix it all up very 
quickly; then drop on a buttered pan in little 
mounds. These require a very hot oven, and will 
bake in seven minutes if your buttermilk is not rich. 
Rub a little butter into the flour till it is like sand. 
These puffs should take only twelve minutes from 
the time you begin them till they are out of the 
oven. ‘They are delicious. 


BATTER BREAD. 


Two eggs, the whites beaten separately ; a small 
cup of flour, the same of milk ; mix yolks, flour, and 
milk into a smooth batter ; stir in a teaspoonful of 
butter, melted, and a little salt and the whites of the 
eggs beaten till they stand high, and a teaspoonful 
of baking powder; mix gently after the whites are 
in; bake well in a buttered pan in a very hot oven. 


CORN BREAD. 


One quart of milk, three eggs, two cups of Indian 
meal, three cups of flour, one teaspoonful of soda, 
two of cream of tartar, lard half the size of an egg, 
one level teaspoonful of salt. Mix the Indian meal 
and flour, sift the cream of tartar with them, stir 
them with the milk into a smooth batter, beat the 
yolks of the eggs, stir them, melt the lard, add it, 
then beat the whites to a stiff foam and stir it, dis- 
solve the soda in a very little boiling water, and add 
it the last thing. Bake in a very quick oven. 


Our Younc FOLKS. 


THE GREAT STRIKE. 
By JAmeEs 


Author of ‘‘ Toby Tyler,” ‘* Silent Pete,”’ *‘ Little Joe,” 
** Raising the Pearl,’’ etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


HE policemen stationed in the vicinity 
of City Hall Square on a certain day 
last summer must have been surprised 
at seeing the unusually large crowd of 
boys, each with a bootblack’s outfit 
over his shoulder, which gathered at the lower end 
of the Park in noisy discussion. 

It was an open-air meeting to which the general 
public were not invited; but no attempt had been 
made to prevent the curiously inclined from attend- 
ing, therefore one could readily learn the following 
facts : 

Archibald, otherwise known as Baldy, Higgs, a 
small, freckled-faced boy with closely cropped hair, 
was the master spirit of the gathering. With a 
park bench for a platform, his hat pushed far back 
on his head, he cried in a loud, shrill tone : 

Fellers, we’re ’sembled here—here—to—to—’”’ 

“Begin over again, Baldy; you didn’t get it 
right,”’ Skinney Jones said, in a hoarse whii,per, as 
his friend stammered and flushed so red that the 
freckles were almost hidden from view. 

“'That’s what the man over in Harmony Hall 
said,” Master Higgs replied, impatiently. 

“Then he was all wrong. Start once more, an’ 
go it strong, same’s you did to me a little while 
ago.” 

* Thus encouraged, Baldy pushed his cap yet 
further back, and began to speak very rapidly : 

“Fellers, me an’ Skinney asked you to come 
over here so’s we could fix it to have our rights. 
What us bootblacks want is a Union, an’ ten cents 
for a shine! If we all agree not to work ’less we 
get our price, won't fulks have to pay it?” 

‘‘ But the /talians will shine all they can find for 
a nickel,” Jippy Simpson cried, excitedly. . 

“That's jest it!” Baldy continued. “If every 
feller here ’grees not to take less ’n a dime, an’ to 
knock the head offer every Jtalian he sees, we can 
run the whole town. Mike Cassady up in Har- 
mony Hall said it was them foreigners what was 
makin’ all the trouble. What business have they 
to come ‘round shinin’? To have a soft snap 
we've only got to start a Union. Skinney an’ me 
fixed up a paper last night, an’ them what signs it 
b'longs to the crowd.” : 

Then Master Higgs drew a large sheet of soiled 
brown paper from his pocket, and handed it to 
Denny Drake as he said : 

“ Read it right out, so’s all hands can hear.”’ 

It was a difficult matter; but by dint of perse- 
verance Denny succeeded in reading the following : 


tHE BooT BLaCks LaBER UniON NO 1. 


EvERy FELLER wHAT JoiNs MuST pAy 5 
CENTs A WEEk&. 

No EyETALiAnS ALouD. 

No FELLER CAn SHinE FoR LEsn 10 CEnTs. 

CLEAnin MuD CouNTs sAMEs A sHinE. 

EvERy FELLER MusT LiCk A EyETALiAn 
WHEn HE sEEs HiM. 

THEREs GoT To BE A Boss sHinER vOTED 
FoR EvERy 4 WEEks & HE sEEs THE THinG is 
WoRKED RiTE. | 

THE Boss WALKER is THE FELLER WH iT 
HuNTs FoR MoNEy FRoM oTHER UNioNs. | 

No FELLER CAN Buy BLAckiN oFFER A MAN 
WHAT sELLs To A EyETALIiAN. 

EvERy oNE WHAT BLoNGs To THis UNioN 
MusT DRivE AWAy EvRy oNE WHAT DoNT. - 

AL FELLERs CRoss THER THRoTS THAT 
THEyLL sTiCk To THEsE RuLEs. 


But for the rumble of carts in the street the 
silence would have been almost profound from the 
time Denny ceased reading until Jippy Simpson 
asked anxiously : 

“ What’s goin’ to be done with the five cents 
every feller pays ?” 

“That's to take care of the Union,” Baldy 
replied as he clambered once more upon the bench. 
“If any one is sick the others look out for him 
so’s he'll have a good time. Then some of it has 


to go to the Boss Shiner an’ the Boss Walker. 
They’ve got to run ’round gettin’ other folks to put 
in money, an’ watchin’ to see when the rules are 
broke, so of course the Union has to look out for 
’em.’’ 

Several of the audience appeared surprised at 
this statement, and one of the party suggested : 
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. “There won’t be much work done if we’ve got 
to lay for Jtalians.” 

“‘ Here’s the way we'll fix the thing,” Baldy replied. 
“This afternoon the fellers must get all the money 
they can to pay for joinin’. Ter-morrer we'll go 
on a strike. It won’t take more’n three days to 
clean out the /talians, an’ then we can get ten cents 
for a shine.” 

‘But how’ll we earn money for somethin’ to 
eat ?” 

“Send ’round for it, of course. 
in a strike.” 

The matter now began to present many pleasing 
points. If they could remain idle three days, and 
during that time be supported by the public, it 
would be very jolly. Whipping Italians would be sport 
rather than labor, and hardly a dissenting voice was 
heard. ‘There was just the shadow of a doubt: in 
Jippy Simpson’s mind, however, and he asked, in an 
apologetic tone: 

‘Ts itsure you can collect what money we want ?” 

‘“‘Kasy enough if you vote for the right bosses. 
Me an’ Skinney will take the job, an’ when most of 
the hard work is done somebody else can be put in 
to run the concern.” 

Every member of the audience knew that Baldy 
Higgs and Skinney Jones were the most indolent 
boys in the business ; but no one paid very much 
attention to the fact at that moment, and the would- 
be leader, believing the matter was virtually settled, 
said, with an air of authority : 

' “Them what wanter join must come up now an’ 
pay their five cents. We can sign afterwards, and 
work till night.” 

The majority of those present paid the first 
week’s dues at once; but there were some who did 
not have the necessary amount, and Master Higgs 
was careful to impress upon the minds of these 
delinquents that the five cents must be forthcoming 
before night, otherwise they would be classed with 
the objectionable Italians. 

Then each boy wrote his name or made some 
private mark upon the sheet of brown paper, and 
the great strike was inaugurated. 3 

‘“‘ Now the thing has been started right,” Baldy 
said, as he assumed the position of orator once 
more, “an’ if we stick together we can run the 
whole town. I'll go ’round gettin’ other fellows to 
join, an’ Skinney will jump over to Brooklyn to tell 
the bootblacks there what we’ve done, an’ bring 
back the money they’re willin’ to give. This 
meetin’ is now shut up till after dark, when it’ll be 
opened so’s to find out if every feller has paid what 
he owes.” 

Strange as it may seem, the business of the city 
went on after the adjournment much the same as 
before the meeting was called to order, and the 
police reserves were not required to patrol the 
streets, greatly to Master Higgs’s disappointment. 

It was nearly sunset when the Boss Shiner of 
the newly established union met Sam Carleton, a 
brother bootblack, whom he was very desirous of 
enlisting in the ranks of the strikers because of his 
industry and general good character. 

Sam was coming up Vesey Street at a rapid pace, 
carrying a small flower pot, in which was a tiny 
rosebush, and did not appear inclined to spend 
much time in conversation. 7 

“Have yer gone to farmin’ all of a sudden?” 
Baldy asked, in a particularly friendly tone. 

* |’ve been workin’ down by the markets, an’ 
trade was so good that I bought this flower for 
Alice. She’s wanted one ever since she was sick ; 
but I couldn’t get it before.” 

‘‘Hold on a minute,” Baldy said as Sam would 
have hurried past. “I’ve got somethin’ big to talk 
about.” 

“T know what it is; Jip told me the whole 
story.” 

“ But I wanter give you a chance to join before 
it’s too late. You’ll come in if the thing is ex- 
plained right. Jip means well, but he don’t know 
how to talk up a Union.” 

“It won’t do any good to tell me, Baldy, ’cause 
I can’t afford to belong; but if you wanter chin, 
come along. I promised Alice I’d be home before 
dark, an’ she’s lookin’ for me now.” 

Baldy accepted this rather ungracious invitation, 
and began at once to explain what it was proposed 
to accomplish by means of the Union. 

“In the first place, the Jtalians have got jest as 
much right to black boots as you an’ me,” Sam 
said, when the Boss Shiner was forced from lack 
of breath to cease talking for an instant. “Then 
agin, I’d rather give a shine for five cents than not 
get any money at all, an’ I couldn’t knock off work 
three days, no matter how much might be made 


That’s the way 


afterwards. Mother’s earnin’ only a little now, 
‘cause she has to take care of Alice, an’ they need 
every cent I can raise.” 

“ But the Union will see to you while we're loaf- 
in’,” Baldy said, as he displayed a handful of nick- 
els and pennies. ‘“ We've got a pile of money now, 
an’ Skinney’s out after more.” 

“ How many fellows have joined ?” 

‘“‘ Thirty-one so far, an’ we'll have twice as many 
by night.” 

“Then you’ve got a dollar and fifty-five cents.”’ 

‘It comes pretty near that; some of the signers 
haven’t paid yet; but they must or leave.” 7 

‘‘T reckon one or two are fixed likeme. I know 
Jet Blake has to have money right away, ‘cause he 
owes for his board.” 

“Well, s’posen he does? He'll git twice as 
much for a shine after this strike is over.” . 

‘But the Union will have to help him, unless 
he’s willin’ to go without anything to eat for three 
or four days. You an’ Skinneyare to draw money 
to pay for your livin’, an’ how much of that dollar 
an’ fifty-five cents would be comin’ to me? I’ve 
got to make pretty near a dollar a day, an’ s’posen 
the strike lasts a week ?” 

‘“‘ There’s no danger of that,” Baldy replied, con- 
fidently, and then, realizing Sam'could not be won 
by soft words, he resolved to try threats. 

“Tf you don’t join, all the fellers are bound to 
drive you away.” 

“There isn’t one who would do such a thing 
when [I tell ’em my sister is sick, an’ I’m earnin’ 
the money for her,” Sam replied, stoutly. 

“They’re bound toif you ain’t one of us. All 
the fellers are to do for three days is to jump down 
on them as don’t join. You see, Sam, we won't 
have our rights if we don’t do that.” 

“Go to work like a man, Baldy, an’ nobody will 
steal your rights. I can’t go with you ’cause I 
must earn money for Alice, an’ the feller what tries 
to stop me will have a rough time.”’ 

“Stick it out that way, an’ see where you'll fetch 
up!” Master Higgs cried, angrily, as he came to a 
halt, and his companion continued on alone. “If 
you get a single job ter-morrer it'll be ‘cause you’re 
stronger than the whole crowd of us.” . 

Then, after shaking his fist menacingly, the Boss 
Shiner hurried off in the direction of City Hall 
Park, where he joined the strikers just as Skinney 
came from the direction of Fulton Ferry. 


HABITS OF OBSERVATION. 


By FRANK H. STAUFFER. 


YVeVAVERY boy should cultivate the faculty of 
S observation. If he does so designedly, 
it will not be long before he will do so 
unconsciously. It is better to learn a 
J thing by observation than by expe- 
rience, especially if it is something to our detri- 
ment. I would prefer to know which is the toad- 
stool and which is the mushroom by observation 
rather than by experiment, for the latter might 
cost me my life. There is hardly a vocation in 
which observation is not of great service, and in 
many it is absolutely essential. It adds to the pro- 
ficiency of the chemist, the naturalist, the mining 
expert, and the frontiersman. Observation quickens 
experiment. It leads to inference, to deduction, to 
classification, and thus theories are formulated and 
sciences established. 
An observing boy will become an observing man, 
and, as boy and man, he will have an advantage 
over those who have not cultivated the faculty. He 


NY 


knows a thousand things that the unobservant boy 


does not know. He does not get the knowledge 
from books or from others, but acquires it for him- 


self, through the use of his eyes and ears, and 


properly appreciates it for that reason. A child 
may know more than a philosopher about matters 
that may not have come under the observation of 
the philosopher. A little girl entered the study of 
Mézerai, the celebrated historian, and asked him 
for a coal of fire. ‘ But you haven’t brought a 
shovel,” he said. “I don’t need any,” was her reply. 
And then, very much to his astonishment, she filled 
her hand with ashes, and put the live coal on top. 


No doubt the learned man knew that ashes were a 


bad conductor of heat, but he had never seen the 
fact verified in such a practical manner. 

Galileo noticed the swaying of a chandelier in a 
cathedral, and it suggested the pendulum to him 
To another inventor the power of steam and its 
application was suggested by the tea-keitle on the 
stove. A poor monk discovered gunpowder, and 
an optician’s boy the magnifying leus. 


Two boys of my acquaintance one morning took 
a walk with a naturalist. 

‘“Do you notice anything peculiar in the move- 
ments of those wasps?” he asked, as he pointed to 
a puddle in the middle of the road. 

‘“‘ Nothing, except that they seem to come and 


go,” replied one of the boys. 


The other was less prompt in his reply, but he 
had observed to some purpose. 

“*T notice that they fly away in pairs,” he said. 
“One has a little pellet of mud, the other nothing. 
Are there drones among wasps, as among bees ?’’ 

‘‘ Both were alike busy, and each went away with 
a burden,” replied the naturalist. ‘The one you 
thought a ‘do-nothing’ had a mouthful of water. 
They reach their nest together; the one deposits 
his pellet of mud, and the other ejects the water 
upon it, which makes it of the consistency of mor 
tar. They then paddle it upon the nest, and fly 
away for more materials.” 

You see, one boy observed a little, and the other 
a good deal more, while the naturalist had some- 
thing to tell them that surprised them very much. 

Boys, be observant. Cultivate the faculty. Hear 
sharply—look keenly Glance at a shop window as 
you pass it, and then try how many things you can 
recall that you noticed in it. Open your eyes 
wider when you stroll across the meadow, through 
the woods, or along the brook. There are ten thou- 
sand interesting things to be seen, noted, wondered 
at, and explained. Animals, birds, plants, and 


insects, with their habits, intelligence, and peculiar- 


ities, will command your admiration. You may 
not become great men through your observations, 
like Newton, Linnzus, Franklin, or Sir Humphry 
Davy, but you will acquire information that will be of 
service to you, and make you wiser, and quite prob- 
ably better. 


THE CHANGE OF MATERIAL. » 


By Mary ALLAIRE. 


we will make the Haggerty children 
each a pretty apron and a satin pin- 
cushion.” 

“ But, Grace, they. have no place 

———J to put the cushions. I don't believe 
they have a bureau in their house.” | 

The two little girls, Grace Halstead and Mattie 
Duryea, were cousins, friends, and schoolmates. 
They were the eldest daughters; each had two 
sisters and a brother younger than themselves. In 
Grace’s family the brother was the baby, and in 
Mattie’s the baby was a sister. Christmas was 
approaching, and all the girls in school were very 
much excited preparing Christmas presents for 
their friends. 

Grace had found in some magazine or paper the 
story of a little girl who had made a large family 
in a tenement-house very happy at Christmas, and 
she had determined to follow the example. She 
pictured the family in tears about her, kissing her 
hand and showering blessings upon her in return 
for her gifts. For several daysshe walked about the 
house lost in thought—-so lost that one day she step- 
-ped on the foot of her sister Floras doll, breaking 
it off at the ankle; and when little Flora burst into 
tears over the mishap, like areal niother over a real 
child, it so disturbed Grace’s thought about the poor 
family’s gratitude and her own charming manners 
that she exclaimed, angrily, ** Well, why don’t you 
keep your old doll off the floor?’ This did not 
seem to comfort Flora, who wrapped her doll’s 
foot in her handkerchief, and went, crying bitterly, 
to her mother, who was trying to get baby Fred to 
bed. Grace's face took a deeper frown as well as 
a deeper color when she heard Fred cry out pet- 
tishly as Flora opened the door. Of course she 
remembered that he was teething, and had not slept 
well the night before. 

The sun was shining brightly, and the pleasant 
thoughts of the happy family whose happiness was 
due to her liberality soon drove all thought of 
Flora, Fred, and her mother out of her mind. 

At last she had decided what to do. She would 
dress dolls for each of the Haggerty girls. ‘The 
Haggerty family lived near the bridge that led to 
the factory. The father earned good wages, but the 
mother did not know how to spend the money he 
gave her,so the family always bore the evidence of 
poverty. This family Grace had decided to make 
her Christmas protégés. ‘There were a good many 
of them, and on second thoughts Grace decided to 
allow a few of the girls to join her. She could 
decide what was to be done, and the Haggertys 
could be made to understand that it was her 


‘ 
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idea that they should have a happy Christmas. She 
would ask only the girls she liked, and who would 
be led by her. She would not have Cora Mitchell, 
who was always opposing her. She didn’t care if 
some of the girls did think herso smart. As these 
thoughts passed through Grace’s mind she walked 
faster and faster, till she was stopped by a friendly 
voice saying, “ Going for the express?” and Cora 
Mitchell, laughing gayly, stood before her. Grace 
frowned for a minute, and then responded with a 
smile. The two girls walked to school together, 
but Grace did not mention her project. 

She went directly to her desk, and wrote half a 
dozen notes to her special friends, inviting them to 
meet her in the yard after school, for she had a 


: 

: 


special plan to propose. These notes she laid on 
the several owners’ desks, and as one after another 
took her place looks of question and curiosity were 
exchanged. Mattie was told of the proposed Christ- 
mas for the Haggertys, but she did not grow en- 
thusiastic as Grace expected, but began at once 
questioning where the money was to come from, 
and how they were to find time, with a thousand 
other things that they must do before Christmas. 
Grace walked away, saying, ** You need not help if 
you do not wish. I presume there are girls who 
do care whether the poor things have a Christmas 
or not.” 

“Why, Grace, you know I care. I was only 
wondering if that was the best way,” responded 
Mattie, anxiously. 

Grace did not answer, but walked into the school- 
room, where she began dreaming again of the 
Haggerty house brilliantly lighted, she standing in 
the midst with the family grouped about, perhaps 
kissing her hands in their gratitude. You may 
think Grace is a silly girl, but she is not. She is 
usually a sensible, good-tempered girl, but she had 
been reading stories where the heroines were always 
going about with brown paper parcels, and just at 
the right time saving a family from hunger or 
starvation, or from being turned out-of-doors. 

After school the favored few gathered about 
Grace, and she unfolded her plan. To her surprise 
there was silence, and then Eleanor White asked, 
‘‘ How are we to buy the things ?” 

Grace started. Sure enough! she had not thought 
of that part, in spite of mother’s question. Dolls 
and tea-sets and woolen hoods and candy cost 
money, and where was the money to come from? 
They all looked at Grace, who grew red and uncom- 
fortable. At last she said, speaking with a good 
deal of effort: “I have two dollars which I will 
use.” She did not look at Mattie, for Mattie knew 
that that money was accumulated to buy a portfolio 
for Grace’s mother, who had expressed a wish for 
one. This started the financial part of the problem, 
and the six girls managed to raise about four dollars. 
This was not a very large sum to buy presents for a 
man, his wife, and six children, but Grace was not 
discouraged, as one after another said they would 
find pieces of goods to make the dolls’ clothes, and 
everybody had ribbons. One girl said she had a 
doll she could give, if an old doll would do. This 
last donation was hailed so enthusiastically that 
Grace dared not protest, though in her imagination 
the Haggerty girls were to have large waxen dolls 
with fluffy yellow hair. It was decided that the 
girls shouldjmeet Friday afternoon at Mattie’s and 
make their final plans. 

The girl who donated a doll had begged another, 
and both werein good condition. Another announced 


that her brother had said she might have his sled, 
and he would paint it over and finish it in time. 
This roused the yirls, and the question of getting 
things from their friends came up, but Grace did 
not favor it at all, and showed a feeling of annoy- 
ance. At last Eleanor White said: “ Well, I wish 
we could give them all new things, but we cannot. 
Our baby has grown too big for her carriage, and I 
think mamma would like to give it away. The 
Haggerty baby is very heavy, and those little girls 
have te carry it about all the time ; I see them often. 
I think it would be better for them to have our baby 
carriage, even if it is not new, than none at all.” 

There was a chorus of nods and “yes” from 
the girls, and it was decided that old things 
might be fixed up. Another offered to make a 
blanket out of her plaid dress. This was so well 
received that for a little time there was a prospect 
of the Haggerty baby being overwhelmed with 
blankets. After a good deal of talking it was 
decided that all should come to Grace’s house the 
next day and bring all the things that were to be 
made over or fixed, and, with much chattering, the 
girls went home. | 

The next day they came to Grace’s with most 
curiously shaped parcels—three. dolls, and such a 
quantity of pieces of all kinds and all colors of 
goods; ribbons and laces; linen for the cushions ; 
a striped tablecloth to be hemmed ; two cloaks, with 
a set of new buttons and some braid to bind the 
edges; a set of dishes, somewhat broken ; a woolen 
shawl; a vest, on which new buttons were to be 
sewed. When this array was spread about in 
Grace’s room it made a very different display from 
that she had in mind. It looked like an old clothes 
shop, she thought, indignantly. The four dollars, 
it was again decided, should not spent until these 
things had been put in order. The girls went hap- 
pily to work; and Mattie, who knew Grace better 
than the others, felt her disappointment. Soon she 
forgot Grace, even, in her enjoyment of cutting out 
clothes for the dolls—for this was her share of the 
work. 

As they worked Eleanor White said : 

“Would you not like to see the Haggerty girls 
in white aprons like ours ?” 

There was a cry of assent. 

Suppose we make them.” 

Everybody was eager to begin, and Grace could 
not resist the popular feeling. It was decided that 
Grace should buy the material and that Mattie 
should cut out the aprons, after talking with her 
mother as to the best pattern, and that the aprons 
should be trimmed about the neck and sleeves. It 
was on their way to the store that Grace announced 
her determination that the Haggertys should have 
satin pincushions. | 

“They can use a pincushion if they have no 
bureaus,” she announced. 

“ But not satin. Give them something service- 
able.” 

“You always oppose me,” said Grace, and, drop- 
ping Mattie’s arm, she walked on hurriedly, and left 
Mattie standing in the street. When Grace reached 
home she showed her mother the bundle of goods, 
and was surprised and annoyed to have her say: 
“Grace, you should not have bought this without 
consulting me. The material is much too fine to 
be of service, and you do not yet know how much 
you need. I think you have wasted what little 
money you had.” She was silent a minute, and 
then continued: “I will pay for this and keep it. 
The rest must not suffer on your account. How 
much did you pay?” Grace felt as if she could 
not keep the tears back. Money,she knew, was not 
very plenty just then, for her mamma was doing 
without a nurse for the baby, and in many ways 
was showing that she did not wish to use much 
money. Instead of expressing sorrow, Grace threw 
down the bundle and rushed up to her room. Such 
aroom! The floor was covered with bits of cloth, 
old buttons, pieces of paper, and on the lounge the 
work was piled. She threw herself in a chair by 
the window and gave way to her anger. “Such a 
lot of stingy, mean people! Not one ready to give 
those poor children a lovely Christmas! Nothing 
but old clothes, old dolls, old carriages, and coarse, 
horrid muslin for aprons! That was not the Christ- 
mas she had planned. She meant they should 
have dolls dressed in illusion and gilt, and new 
sleds. Well, it was not her fault if the Haggertys 
had no Christmas. She had tried hard enough to 
give them one. The girls could take their old 
things and give them. She would buy the satin 
Monday and begin the cushions at once ; she would 


spend her own two dollars and make them herself.” 


And here Grace got up and walked to the table 


and opened her purse. It contained just seventy- | 
five cents. The three dollars and a quarter had 
been spent for apron material. Grace sat down 
stunned. 

When the tea-bell rang she went down with a 
very quiet air. Her mother looked tired out, and 
her father asked, anxiously, “ Have you been out 
to-day, mamma 

She smiled as she answered, “‘ No; baby needed 
me.” 

“Could not Grace take care of bim for an hour ?” 
He looked at Grace as he said this, and she blushed 
crimson. If she gave her time to the Haggertys, 
she thought, she could not take care of baby too. 
She was not hungry, and soon left the table. She 
read one of her favorite stories, and soon forgot the 
real world about. She was driving about a snowy 
Christmas eve, leaving beautiful dolls and lovely 
pincushions and new sleds and fur coatsand hoods 
in the tenement districts. Her mother came up to — 
see her, and stood amazed at the disorderly room. 
Grace jumped, and dropped her book on the floor. 
“T will fix it to-morrow,” she said, sullenly. 

“To-morrow! Would you sleep in a room in 
this condition? My child, you are not yet ready 
to teach the Haggertys.” She closed the door, 
and Grace began slowly to undress. She put out 
the light and got into her bed. She could still see 
the room. Teach the Haggertys! What did her 
mother mean? Slowly the thoughts came. If she 
had not felt that she had more than the Hagger- 
tys, she would not have tried to give them a Christ- 
mas. She had more. A lovely mother, a prett 
home— “Pretty!” Grace jumped out of bed. 
“That room pretty!” The Haggertys never had 
worse. She would be ashamed to have them see 
it. In a moment the lamp was lighted, and Grace, 
with brush and dust-pan, brushed the floor. She 
folded the things away, and put them on a shelf in 
the closet. 

The next morning Grace and her mother had a 
talk. The result was, each Haggerty child received 
a linen case with pockets, which they tacked on the 
wall. A piece of soap, and two wash-cloths, a comb 
and brush, with toothbrush and button-hook, were 
in the pockets, and a pincushion that matched the 
pockets fastened at the top, came Christmas morn- 
ing. The little girls found lovely white aprons 
such as they never dreamed of; dolls dressed so 
that their clothes could be taken off; while two gay 
sleds came for the boys, and each had a pair of 
mittens. The baby sat in state in the carriage, 
which delighted his mother as much as the pretty 
woolen shawl and neat bonnet. Mr. Haggerty felt 
like a lord, he declared, in a vest and coat with al] 


the buttons, while the hinged box that contained 
the things was the first trunk the Haggertys ever 
owned. The expressman left the box, and on the 
top was a card saying, “ From the boys and girls 
of Greymount School.” I doubt if the Haggertys 
were any happier than the group of girls and boys 


who attended Grace’s Christmas party—a surprise 


to Grace from her mother. 

“Tt was lovely, mamma, but I did not give you 
anything.” | 

“You gave me what pleased me most—a daugh- 
ter willing to be guided by her mother; a daughter 
who could learn a lesson, and change her plans in 
time.” 

“Tf it had not been for you we might have had 
a very different Christmas. How silly I was!” 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
SOLOMON AND THE QUEEN OF SHEBA.’ 


By THE Rev. Lyman ABBOTT. 


‘* Behold, a greater than Solomon is here.’’—Matthew xii., 


42 
Ge years ago a correspondent somewhat 
startled me by writing a letter to The Christian 
Union to ask how Solomon was a type of Christ. 
That any one should imagine this luxurious and 
licentious monarch to be in any sense a type of the 
Redeemer of the world was incomprehensible -to 
me; but on looking into some of the sources from 
which Sunday:school teachers draw their informa- 
tion, I found that this impression had indorsers, and 
apparently respectable indorsers. I venture the 
opinion that again this year some Sunday-schools 
will be set to looking for resemblances between the 
Oriental despot and the world’s Emancipator, and 
will, in the process, get false ideas of both. There 
is no hint in Solomon of a type of Christ; there is 
no resemblance between the two. Solomon receives 
no indorsement, sanction, or approbation from the 
New Testament; Christ speaks of him only in dis- 
paraging contrast with his own lowly condition and 
with the flower of the field which any maiden might 
have for the plucking. ‘‘The queen of the south 
came,” said he, “from the uttermost parts of the 
earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon ; and, behold, 
a greater than Solomon is here.” “Consider the 
lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil not, 
neither do they spin; and yet I say unto you that 
even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these.” ? 

“There are two things,’ says Dr. Fairbairn,® 
‘which, by general consent, are held to enter into 
the constitution of a type. It is held, first, that in 
the character, action, or institution which is denomi- 
nated the type, there must be a resemblance in form 
‘or spirit to what answers to it under the Gospel; 
and, secondly, that it must not be any character, 
action, or institution occurring in Old Testament 
Scripture, but such only ag had their ordina- 
tion of God, and were designed by him to fore 
shadow and prepare for the better things of the 
Gospel.” Now, both of these conditions are want- 
ing in the case of Solomon. So far as the second 
condition is concerned, there is nowhere a hint in 
the Bible of any divine design or ordination that 
Solomon should be taken to foreshadow or pre- 
figure Christ. David’s paternal and spiritual hopes 
for his son, expressed in Psalm lxxii.,* have been 
indeed interpreted as a prophecy of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom; and it might with some reason be urged 
that these spiritual anticipations were types or 
prophecies of a kingdom of God to be established 
by Christ. But it is one thing to say that David's 
hopes, or even Solomon’s hopes, were a prophecy 
of a future realization, and that Solomon himself 
was a type of the future Messiah. As there is 
nothing in the Bible to warrant the idea that Solo- 
mon was divinely ordained or designed to fore- 
shadow Christ, so neither is there any resemblance 
in form or spirit between the two. On the con- 
_ trary, our lessons are all to be drawn, not from the 
resemblance, but from the contrast, between Solo- 
mon and Christ. 

The contrast in form is as apparent as it was 
great. Solomon’s glory appeals to the eye and the 
palate. It is wholly sensuous. ‘ Everything was 
on the same scale of grandeur, involving immense 
expenditure. The royal banquets were of the most 
costly kind. All the plate and drinking vessels 
were of guld, for silver wus held too poor for the 
use of the court. ... Ten fed oxen and twenty 
from the pastures; one hundred: sheep, besides 
harts and roebucks and fallow deer; fatted swans 
and other fowls; with thirty measures (about 660 
gallons) of fine flour and sixty measures of meal, 
were consumed daily—provisions sufficient for the 


wants of about 14,000 persons.” Everything else 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for December 8, 
1889,--1 Kings viii.. 54-63. 

-** We have here,’’ says Dean Alford, ‘‘ the declaration of 
the Creator himself concerning the relative glory and beauty 
of all human pomp, compared with the mean:st of his own 
works, And the meaning hidden beneath the text should 
not escape the student. As the beauty of the flower is un- 
folded by the Divine Creative Spirit from within, from the 
laws and capacities of its own individual life, so must all true 
adornment of man be unfolded from within by the same Al- 
mighty Spirit.”’ 

* Farbairn’s Typology, Vol. I., p. 46. 

* It is, however, a question whether this is a psalm of David 
Jor Solomon, or a psalm of Solomon for himself. In the lat- 
ter case it is the aspiration and spiritual hope of a young 
king whose life was a sad departure from the ideal he hel 
out to himself in his youth. But this is a sorrowfully com- 
mon experience. 


was on a similar scale of ostentatious magnificence : 
the palace, the throne, the cups and vessels, the 
harem, the dwelling-place of the queen, the pools 
and fountains and gardens. 

The parallel of all this display is not to be found 
in the life of Him who was cradled in a manger ; 
who spent his youth at a carpenter’s bench; who 
in his manhood had not where to lay his head, but 
was dependent on the hospitality of friends, and 
often lay at night upon the hillside, with no other 
roof over his head than-the blue dome above. It 
is to be found in the pagan glory of Persia and 
Babylon, of Rome and Constantinople, of Venice 
and Versailles. Compare, for example, the de- 
scription in Geikie or Stanley of the glory of Solo- 
mon’s Empire with Taine’s description of the glory 
of the Bourbon Court of Versailles. ‘ The wine 
merchant furnished wine to the amount of 300,000 
francs per annum; and the purveyor game, meat, 
and fish at a cost of 1,000,000 livres.” ‘Two hun- 
dred and eighty-seven horses are exercised daily in 
the two riding halls; there are 443 saddle horses 
in the small stable, 437 in the large one, and these 
are not sufficient for the ‘vivacity of the service.’ ” 
Among the ministers to the King’s enjoyment are 


128 voealists, dancers, instrumentalists, directors, 


and superintendents ;” among his housekeepers, 
“68 marshals, guides, and commissaries.”’ 

The contrast in spirit between Solomon’s king- 
dom and Christ’s is as great as the contrast in 
form. In Solomon’s kingdom everything is made 
tributary to the king. All the glory of the king- 
dom centers in the capital; all the glory of the 
capital in the palace; all the glory of the palace in 
the throne. The whole land is made tributary to 
Solomon and his court. Whether the Seventy- 
second Psalm was David’s hope for his son, or 
Solomon’s youthful aspiration for himself, it is all 
negatived by his life. The whole land is divided 
into districts ; each district is under a deputy ; each 
deputy is charged with the duty of providing out 
of the overtaxed people for the king’s household. 
The people are overburdened with taxes that the 
king may be overburdened with wealth and luxury. 
His power is too great to be resisted while he lives, 
but no sooner is he dead than the people rise in 
revolt against the continuance of the oppression. 
His luxurious despotism has prepared the way for 
the revolution which under his son divides the king- 
dom ; as the luxury and despotism of Versailles 
prepared the way for Danton and Robespierre. 
The glory that is selfish and sensuous is always 
short-lived. History has afforded not a single ex- 
ception. 

‘Contrast with this pagan and Oriental splendor 
the kingdom of Christ. He is poor and unknown; 
his glory is the glory of a loving self-sacrifice ; his 
power the power of absolute truth. When Pilate 
asks him, “Art thou a king, then?” he answers, 
“To this end was I born, and for this cause came I 


iato the world, that I should bear witness unto the 


truth.” Truth is his palace, his body-guard, his 
army. Wherever his kingdom goes, there go not 
palaces, nor feastings, nor displays of any sort; his 
kingdom still comes without observation. But in- 
stead there go with it the church, the schoolhouse, 
and the home; wisdom diffused, education made 
universal, wealth distributed. This kingdom, whose 
glory is unselfish and unsensuous, is a kingdom with- 
out end. 

I have here but hinted at the meaning of Christ’s 
declaration, “ A greater than Solomon is here:” 
greater because his kingdom is an invisible king- 
dom; an unsensuous kingdom; an unselfish king- 
dom ; an enduring kingdom ; a kingdom whose glory 
is developed by the Divine Spirit working from 
within, not by human hands constructing from with- 
out. I leave the reader to make his own applica- 
tion of the contrast: between the State rich in the 
wealth of a few great palaces and highly endowed 
universities, and the State rich in the multiplication 
of homes and common schools; between the church 
magnificent in architecture and ritual, and the 
church rich in multiplied accommodations for the 
poor and simple-hearted; in the home that is a 
palace resplendent in frescos and satin hangings, 
and the home rich in faith, love, and charity. 


God is a center to the soul; and, just as ina 
circle what is nearest the center is subject to least 
motion, so the closer the soul is to God, the less 
the movement and agitation to which it is ex- 
posed.—[ Gotthold. 


1Geikie: Hours with the Bible, Vol. III., page 362. 
2See at length Taine’s Ancient Régime, Book II., chap. i. 
31 Kings iv., 7-19. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


THE WISE QUEEN. 
By Emity Huntincron MILuER. 


be the days of King Solomon there were no rail- 
roads, or telegraphs or newspapers to tell the 
people in one country what was going on in another. 
But in most countries there was very little going on, 
except that the people quarreled sometimes among 
themselves or went to war with their neighbors; 
so when, in this country of Palestine, the king, in- 
stead of going to war, lived peacefully with all 
other nations, when he brought the treasures and 
riches of all lands to make his own land rich 
and his cities splendid,when he built cities and 
temples and palaces that were the wonder of the 
world, and managed all the affairs of his kingdom 
with perfect wisdom, the news of this marvelous 
wisdom and success spread east and west and north 
and south. Kings came to see and admire; wise 
men came to ask questions, and everybody went 
away full of astonishment. 

Away to the southeast was a country called 
Sheba. It was so far off, as people in those days 
counted distances, that it is called the uttermost 
part of the earth. The queen of this country heard 
about Solomon, not only of his riches and splendor, 
but of his wisdom. People said he understood about 
everything ; that he could answer the hardest ques- 
tions, and always decided right in every case. This 
Queen of Sheba was very rich herself, and she was 
wise also. She showed her wisdom by wanting to 
know more, and by taking the right way to find out. 

She said to herself, “There are a great many 
things that I wish I knew, but none of my wise men 
ean tell me. I should like to be able always to tell 
what is right, so that I might judge my people 
justly. I should like to know about this wonderful 
God whom Solomon serves, who can give such 
wisdom to his servants. I will go myself and see 
if the story is true.” 

So the queen called her guards and servants, and 
they started on this journey across the sandy des- 
ert, with a great train of camels bearing gold and 
precious stones and rare epics for a present to the 
king. Long before they reached Jerusalem they 
would see the dome of the temple shining in the 
sun; but when they passed through the beautiful 
gates, and were received by the king, when they 
saw his splendid palace, his great throne of ivory 
overlaid with gold, his officers and guards in their 
gorgeous apparel, the food that was served on his 
table in cups and vessels of pure gold, the ascent 
by which he went up to the house of the Lord, and 
all the other marvels of the kingdom, the queen was 
so filled with astonishment she had no spirit left in 
her. 

But this beauty and splendor was not the main 
thing for which she had come so far. - She had 
heard of the wisdom of Solomon concerning God, 
and she had many questions to ask him. They 
talked together about all that was in her heart, and 
God gave the king wisdom to answer every one of 
her questions. No doubt they went up to the tem- 
ple and worshiped together, and the queen learned 
the story of all God had done for his people, and 
that he was the ruler of all the earth. She was so 
pleased with all she heard that she thought it would 
be a happy thing to be even a servant waiting upon 
such a king and listening to his wisdom. | 

She said, “ It was a true report that I heard in 
mine own land, though I believed it not; but now 
mine eyes have seen, and, behold! the half had not 
been told me.” ‘Blessed be the Lord thy God 
which made thee king to do judgment and jus- 
tice.” 

She gave the king her present of gold and spices 
and precious stones, and King Solomon gave her a 
present also. He bade her ask for whatever she 
chose, and he added besides a present of his royal 
bounty, and then sent her away to her own country. 

Jesus Christ once reminded the people to whom 
he was talking of this beautiful story of the queen 
who came so far to listen to the wisdom of Solo- 
mon. He bade them think how ashamed they 
would be in the day of judgment to remember that 
she had been so eager to learn about the name of 
the Lord, while they did not care to listen when a 
greater than Solomon had come to teach them. 
That is what the story may well say tous. Are 
we listening to learn God’s wisdom, sent right to 
us? Are we ready with our offering for the king? 
—not gold or spices, but love and gratitude and serv- 
ice. We may talk with him of all that is in our 
hearts; there is no troublesome question he will - 


| not answer for us. We may ask of him whatso- 
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ever we will, and beyond what we ask or think he 
will give us of his royal bounty. 

Blessed are his servants ; happy are the men that 
stand continually before him. 


THE BALANCE OF ZEAL. 
By.rHE Rev. A. J. F. BEHRENDs, D D. 


HE Epistle of Paul to the Romans, tenth chap- 
ter, first and second verses: “ Brethren, my 
heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel is that 
they might be saved.” Then Paul gives the rea- 
son for this intense desire and constant prayer on 
his part: “ For I bear them record that they have 
a zeal of God, but not according to knowledge.” 
Ignorance entitles to lenient judgment so long as 
there is present in men that which is the spring of 
all moral worth; namely, personal integrity. 

There is no severer and no more decisive test of 
true greatness than the way in which a man speaks 
about his opponents, and his conduct toward them. 
There are some people still, as there always have 
been some, who cannot tolerate a difference of 
opinion; who are always ready to suggest that the 
man who differs with them is dishonorable. But 
if any two things are perfectly clear, they are 
these: First, that there are a great many questions of 
practical moral conduct for which it is not an easy 
thing to give a plain and simple answer. In per- 
fect conformity with this thought is the fact that 
the Bible deals more with principles than it deals 
with specific precepts, appealing to every man’s 
sober judgment and moral honesty, and leaving the 
full weight of responsibility upon him, in personal 
application of the principles of character and con- 
duct. The second thing which is perfectly clear to 
any man who is honest in his observation is this: 
that men may be sincere, perfectly sincere, while 
they make the greatest possible mistakes. And that 


shows us that it is not enough for a man to be honest ; 


that there are two things to be considered in all 
practical conduct—first, the intention, and, second, 
such a discipline of the judgment that it shall be 
able clearly to discern between right and wrong ; 
for what we call conscience throws no light upon 
questions of moral obligation and right acting. 
We need, first of all, sincerity of moral intention, 
and then we need a disciplined judgment for its 
guidance. We should, therefore, make a very 
sharp distinction between the conscious controlling 
moral intention and the directing judgment; both 
of them are important, but of the two the more 
important is the first, and this is perfectly clear 
when we give even a moment’s attention to the 
fac:s. A man who is honest in following what the 
results prove to have been a wrong line of conduct 
necessarily suffers, because he has made a wrong 
choice, but he does not lose his self-respect, and he 
does not fall under the contempt and the scorn of 
his fellow-men. A man who does the wrong thing 
from the right motive is a man whom you pity, but 
you do not call him mean, dishonest, dishonorable ; 
so far as his personal integrity is concerned, he has 
saved himself by the honesty of his moral intention. 
On the other hand, a man who is dishonest and dis- 
honorable in temper, and unprincipled in his con- 
duct, but who is always careful to choose that 
which turns out to be successful, secures, indeed, 
the reward of his shrewdness, but he parts with his 
own self-respect and he falls under the condemna- 
tion of the public. A man who fails in right doing 
does not cut the roots of personal virtue, so long as 
he preserves the integrity of his moral life, so long 
as his controlling motive remains honorable. When 
a man loses that, he loses everything, and no 
amount of success can make up for that moral de- 
fect. Or, to put it in another way, a man whose 
intentions are right, but whose judgment is led 
astray, whose intelligence is narrow, may be spoken 
of as a bigot, because that is exactly what a bigot 
is. Now, I would much rather be a bigot than a 
hypocrite, for the hypocrite is a man who keeps 
a clear head on his shoulders, but has a rotten 
heart inside; the hypocrite is a man without prin- 
ciple, while at the same time he preserves his 
mental clearness and his intellectual shrewdness. 
A bigot you pity, a hypocrite you condemn and 
have scorn for. The man of narrow views, whose 
moral intentions are right, is a man whom all can 
respect ; but the man whose intentions are wrong, 
whose whole life is pervaded by the principle of 
falsehood, however clear his intellect may be, how- 
ever successful his ventures, is a man upon whom 
we visit our righteous indignation. Now, this dis- 
tinction is very clearly and frequently recognized 


_in the New Testament. John the Baptist called 


the Pharisees of his day “‘a brood of vipers.” The 


hypocrite is a snake, while the bigot remains a 
man. Our Lord adopted the same language ; he 
gave them no quarter. He was outspoken in his 
indignation, and the Pharisees were the only men 
upon whom he pronounced his emphatic and with- 
ering woes. It was just so with Paul. There 
were men who went about among the churches he 
had established, who, under the pretense of superior 
loyalty to the Lord Jesus Christ, sought to destroy 
the Christian faith. For these men he had no pity ; 
toward these men his language was unqualified in 
its severity. On the other hand, we find that our 
Lord consorted with publicans and sinners, not 
because he loved their ways or approved their con- 
duct, but because there was some heart left in 
them, because the moral nature in these people had 
not been completely seared and hardened. 

The Pharisees were not all rejected, nor, on the 
other hand, did all the sinners and publicans become 
the disciples of Christ. The dividing line was not 
on the question as to whether a man was a Pharisee 
or publican, but on the question of moral honesty. 
That met with instant and cordial recognition. 
Paul had no reason to love the Jews; they persecuted 
him in every city where he preached the Gospel; 
they were implacable in wrath; they dogged his 
steps all the way from Antioch to Rome ; they were 
bound to have his head, and they got it. But Paul 
remembered his early attitude, and, I tell you, it isa 
great thing for a man to treat others as he would 
himself, to deal with others in the light of his own 
conscious personal infirmities; not to apply a 
harsher rule to the conduct of other men than he 
applies to himself. I say Paul remembered his own 
early attitude; he had been a bigot, but he never 
was a hypocrite. There was a time when he 
thought he was verily doing God’s service by per- 
secuting the Church of Jesus Christ, and he put his 
whole heart into that matter. He was mistaken, 
fearfully mistaken. When the revelation came to 
him, he was fearfully humbled before God ; but, after 
all, to the end of his life, he could say that he did 
it in ignorance, he did not do it with set purpose ; 
and Paul, remembering his own early attitude, 
jadged his fellow-men in the spirit of a wide and 
temperate and rational charity. He was not indis- 
criminate in his censure; he had no word of com- 
promise, no word of excuse, but for many a man 
who was his outspoken antagonist he had the pro- 
foundest respect. Toward those who kept in their 
hearts the life of moral integrity, who were honest 
in their opposition even to the Gospel, he said, 
“Tt is my constant desire and my incessant prayer 
in their behalf that they might be saved.” 

Paul recognized the fact that there might be such 
a thing as an honest Jew, a sincere rejecter of the 
Gospel, even as it fell from an Apostle’s inspired 
lips ; and, do you know, I love him for that ; I love 
him for his mental sanity; I love him for the 
catholic temper in which he dealt with an honest 
and an honorable antagonist. There is just one 
thing on the face of God’s earth that we ought to 
hate, and that is moral falsehood, wherever you 
find it, in high or low, in black or white. 

Moral falsehood is the devil on earth; moral 
falsehood is not an infirmity—it is a conscious 
personal vice that eats out the very heart of nobility 
in any man or woman. I can bear with ignorance, 
because ignorance can be removed ; but there is no 
hope for a man in whom the love of truth is com- 
pletely gone out, in whom the desire to do right has 
been utterly quenched. When veracity is yone—I 
mean not merely the veracity of speaking the truth, 
but the veracity of being right—when veracity is 
gone, there is nothing left of the man that is worth 
saving. Moral falsehood is the only thing we are 
to hate. Now, I think this principle has a great 
many very important applications. The Gospel has 
made vast progress since the days when Paul wrote 
his Epistle to the Romans, but there are a great 
many people still who are in a state of hesitancy 
when it comes to the acceptance of Christianity as 
it is embodied in the creeds, as it is preached from 
many of the pulpits. Here we need to recognize 
the distinction between mental hesitancy and moral 
dishonesty. 

I have met a great many men who did not be- 
lieve as I do, yet I have been powerfully attracted 
toward them. Some of these men have been men 
who have not believed in the plenary authority of the 
Bible, have hesitated to accept the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and they have not been ready to assent to 
the way in which the Church has formulated the 
doctrines of the incarnation and atonement. Some 
of these men stand outside all church organizations ; 
yet, in spite of this wide difference in religious con- 
viction, I have been powerfully drawn toward such 


men, because, whenever I have met them, I have 
found that they were just as sincere and honest at 
heart as I was; and every such man, so help me 


God, to the day of my death, wherever I find him, 


shall belong to my church, and [I shall belong to 
his. There is only one thing that I have no sym- 
pathy with, with which I can have no fellowship, 
against which my whole being revolts, and that is 
moral insincerity ; and so, when I find a man who 
is flippant in his speech and irreverent in his tem- 
per, and who is ready with a sneer and a laugh 
when sacred things are touched upon, or who 
is unprincipled in his conduct—I do not care 
whether such a man is an orthodox member 
of an evangelical church or a heretic, I will 
have nothing to do with him. He does not be- 
long to the kingdom of God. The broad line of 
demarkation lies right here when we come to the 
final analysis. It is the difference between those 
who are doing the truth and those who are doing 
the evil; the difference between those in whom 
there is the element of moral sincerity and those 
who are thoroughly demoralized, and in whom the 
principle of honesty is utterly wanting. As I look 
at it,as I read the New Testament and the words 
of our Lord, there is only one unpardonable sin; 
that is the sin against the Holy Ghost; and that 
sin, in its final analysis, involves the utter overthrow 
and collapse of the moral nature. It practically 
means this: settled indifference and hostility to the 
right. Now, I believe in right thinking; no man 
believes in it more than I do. [I believe in the 
plenary religious authority of the Bible; the more 
I study it the more I believe in it. I believe in the 
rational consistency and completeness of its teach- 
ing. Iam more convinced of it the more thought I 
give toit. I believe in the bold proclamation of its 
doctrines of sin and grace, of salvation and judg- 
ment. I am sure that when the Bible is allowed 
to have its say on these questions, every rational 
man will be ready to say “Amen.” I believe in 
all that ; but I believe also that he who is doing the 
truth, who carries a truthful temper and spirit 
within his heart, is a man who is walking with his 
face toward the light. That man ‘is my brother ; 
he is my friend, not my foe. 

Well, in the second place, there is at least equal 
need that the same temperate-and charitable judg- 
ment should characterize the intercourse of Chris- 
tians with each other. ‘There are great differences 
inside the Christian Church, as well as differences 
between the Church itself and those outside it; and 
if we are to act universally upon this principle of 
charitable judgment, making a clear distinction 
between mental hesitancy and doubt on the one 
hand and moral dishonesty on the other, so ought 
we in our intercourse with each other. 

The Roman Catholic says the Protestant is a 
hypocrite, who is conscious of telling lies all the 
time, and the Protestant answers the Roman Cath- 
olic by saying, “You are another.” That is the 
way we have carried on our long debate. The 
same thing is true within all the lines of Protestant — 
Christendom. 

Well I can remember (I am not an old man yet, 
not fifty years old) the time when a Calvinist could — 
not say a good word about an Armenian, and an 
Armenian had not a good word to say about a Cal- 
vinist. That time is, happily, past, but there are 
people of that spirit left yet. They have not a 
good word to say about anybody who differs with 
them; they are unreasonable ; and he who does not 
agree just exactly with their form of stating the 
doctrines of Scripture is a dishonorable and dishon- 
est man. 

All this has been to our shame; it has been to 
our injury in our moral impression upon the world. 
I am glad that such people are dwindling rapidly 
to an insignificant minority. The outlook of our 
day is a wider one, and it is not because, as some 
people say, men are indifferent to the truth; they 
are not indifferent to the truth. I am not indiffer- 
ent to it; but it is because men have come to have 
some regard for the reminder of our Lord when he 
said, ‘There are many folds; there is but one 
tlock, and one Shepherd over us all ;” and I remem- 
ber what I read many years ago in a book on 
the Gospel of St. John—one of the best books ever 
written, one of the best books certainly written 
within this half-century, and written by a Unitarian 
at that, but between whom and orthodoxy I can 
hardly find a distinction. When speaking of this 
very point, he said: ‘‘ We are not making a con- 
quest of each other; Christian union is not com- 
ing by compromise, but men are standing face to 
face, recognizing that honor beats in each heart, 
and the Great Master, our Lord, is conquering us 
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all.” I believe that to be the temper of the day. 
Biblical critics, who are most devout, recognize 
that there are a great many questions yet in dis- 
pute that are not definitely settled. The ablest 
theologians recognize the fact that the creeds are 
not perfect ; they need revision, either by addition 
or by elimination or by substitution. Everybody 
knows that there is an irresistible turning toward 
a more natural and free handling of the Bible than 
has ever been the custom in the past. We have 
kept the Book entirely too far away from us; we 
have put inspiration into every dot of the “i” and 
every crossing of the “t,” and the trouble is we 
have not made it half so human as it is; therefore 
we have failed to receive half the power that is 
lodged in it. We are rapidly coming toward the 
simpler Gospel in which we recognize that the 
central fact is the Lord Jesus Christ himself, for 
whom all hearts ought to have loving and obedient 
allegiance. Now, I say, this wiping out of the 
lines, this elimination of the controversial spirit, this 
- growth of a fraternal disposition, does not grow out 
of indifference to the truth, but people are coming 
to exercise a little common sense in religion, and to 
recognize that men may be very far apart from 
each other and yet may have their eyes on the 
same goal. What is needed under such circum- 
stances is time and patience. The great thing is 
to have the face set in the right direction, then 
time and patience will by and by bring us all to- 
gether. 

It is a noticeable fact in our day that the fierce 
invectives which once were common against the 
Roman Catholic communion, even against the Ro- 
man Catholic hierarchy, fail-to produce any public 
effect ; we leave that sort of thing to the theolog- 
ical cranks who cannot get anything else to do, and 
who have used up all other materials. Now, why 
is it? Is it because we imagine there are no abuses 
in that communion? Far from it. Men have not 
lost sight of the causes that induced the Reforma- 
tion in the sixteenth century, but they have come 
to see this: that to say of the entire Roman Catho- 
lic religion, or to say of the Roman priesthood and 
episcopacy, that it is honeycombed with moral insin- 
cerity and dishonesty is simply false. It is not 
true. The thing that is not true will fall by its own 
weight. 

- We must recognize the fact that there may be 
wide differences of opinion where men are equally 
sincere. 

_ I have said sincerity was not enough. We want 
the light, the fullest light, and for that we are striv- 
ing, and toward that we are growing; but, after 
all, if you are going to be at all effective in talking 
with a man, you must not begin by insulting him. 
You may think I am wrong; you come to me and 
say, “ Brother, I think you mean well—lI recognize 
your honesty.” Well, you see you have got me 
already. You come to meand put on.airs of supe- 
riority and say, “I am the honest man and you are 
the scoundrel,” and I will show you the door and 
tell you I do not want to talk with you. We must 
recognize each other’s sincerity to begin with, and 


it is well for us to adopt the principle of the common | 


law, that every man is presumed to be innocent 
until he is proven guilty. — 

As I mingle with men, it seems to me that they 
treat each other on the very opposite principles. 
Oh, this gossip that is constantly going on in our 
social circles! People are picked to pieces on the 
assumption that a man is a scoundrel until he can 
prove himself not to be one. Well, suppose we 
begin the other way. Assume men to be honest, 
judge them in the best possible light, remembering 
our own infirmities, remembering that there may 
be wide differences in judgment and conduct where 
all are equally sincere—how much better, how much 
happier, the world would be! 

Well, this is good, old-fashioned Pauline ortho- 
doxy, my friends, and it is eternal common sense, 
and I am one of those who betieve that orthodoxy 
is always common sense, and eternal common sense 
is always orthodoxy. This is a sensible plan of 
procedure—heartily to recognize the sincerity of 
those who are our stoutest opponents. 

The conduct of our political campaigns would 
offer me a very wide field in which to make per- 
. sonal application of this principle. On the eve of an 
election, if you believed all that the newspapers con- 
tain, you would think that the whole community was 
nothing but a nest of robbers. If I believed every- 


thing that I have read in the last ten days, I would 
pack up everything I had and go to Alaska, and 
would never have anything more to do with the 
city of Brooklyn. 

Of course I know very well that orators do not 


believe half they say; I know that the people 
believe a great deal less; but there is the mischief 
of it. This indiscriminate charge of insincerity, 
this extravagance of speech, is demoralizing. It 
makes us say things we do not mean, and what can 
be worse than that? That is one of the reasons 
why so many honorable and self-respecting men 
will not have anything to do with practical polities. 
There is too much of mud-throwing—and mud 
sticks ; you cannot rub it off; it leaves a stain. 

Now, I said I would not discuss this question. I 
am not going to. I only want to say this: It is 
high time for us to recognize this fact, that other 
men may be just as sincere as we are, while they 
and we are as far apart as the antipodes in our 
practical judgment. 

Take our late war. You remember how long 
and fieree had been the debate for half a century, 
and the animosities which it enkindled before at 
last it came upon us. I do not wonder that the 
passions of men were aroused. When my memory 
goes back to those days, when I think of the clash 
of thought with thought, and then the clash of 
swords, what seems to me the remarkable thing in 
all is that the animosities have so soon subsided, 
and are more and more rapidly subsiding. To me 
that is one of the greatest miracles of modern his- 
tory. This was illustrated when General Grant was 
followed to his last resting-place, when the men 
from whose hands he had wrested the sword walked 
in the procession to the place of his sepulture. There 
have been more splendid funeral pageants than his, 
but in that element of moral impressiveness it stands 
unparalleled in the history of the world. 

Now, why is there this change of feeling as regards 
the war? It is not because we are less patriotic 
than we used to be, but it is because a great change 
has come over the political thoughé of our times. 
We have come to see more clearly the causes which 
led to that civil conflict. We have come to recog- 
nize that it was possible for a man to be honest, to 
be a sincere Christian, and yet to be what we call 
a “rebel.” Now, the sooner we are out in saying 
that, the better will it be for us all, for the North 
and the South. 

I have tried to say that before; I was going to 
say it last Wednesday afternoon, but I could not 
talk against the noise of cannons and brass bands 
and drums, so I did not say it. 

But I got a letter yesterday noon from an old 
Confederate soldier who said he had read a few 
extracts from that address, and he was prompted 
to write to me, and I felt that I had at least hit one 
man’s heart and secured his approval, and I can 
assure you it gave me a great deal of satisfac- 
tion. 

I do not know but the letter came to me just at 
the right time, for I did not know what I was to 
preach about this morning up to the time when the 
noon mail came in, when I said, I have got my 
text: “ Brethren, my heart’s desire is that they 
might be saved: for I bear them record that they 
have a zeal of God, but not according to knowl- 
edge.”’ 

Poco you would like to hear part of this letter. 
It is not written as you might write it, but it is the 
letter of an honest man, and it is well for us, with 
all the devotion we have to the Union, with all our 
profound conviction that the God of battles was 
with us from the beginning (and no man believes 
that more heartily than I do)—1 say it is well 
enough for us to recognize that there was patriotic 
sincerity among those who wore the gray. I am 
not allowed to give you his name, but he was a cap- 
tain of artillery, and he is now a teacher, the head 
of a school : : 


Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

My Dear Sir,—I am an old Confederate soldier, 
and from the excerpts published in the New York 
dailies this morning from your oration delivered on 
yesterday at the laying of the corner-stone of the 
Memorial Arch in Brooklyn, I shall greatly like to see 
the whole of it. 

These excerpts are so full of manly recognition of 
our honesty of purpose in acting as we did, while 
giving no uncertain sound as to which side you believed 
to be the right one, that I feel sure your whole oration 
will acomplish much good. Many well-meaning people 
in the North ask of the South an impossibility—a con- 
fession that we were wrong, and ought now to be 
ashamed of ourselves. We are nothing of the kind, 
and, as my old friend and comrade, Senator John W. 
Daniel, said a year ago on the floor of the United 
States Senate, we have come out of the war with 
contempt for but two classes—“ those who make apolo- 
gies and those who demand them.” 

My great-grandfather was a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independeuce, and I simply felt that I “ stood 
in his shoes,” to use a homely expression. Yet I do 


not believe that there is in all our broad land a more 
“‘ loyal” section than. the South is to-day. Like men 
of Anglo-Saxon strain we fought for our convictions, 
and like men of honor we have accepted in good faith 
the stern arbitrament of the sword. We yield gen- 
erous recognition of the soldierly virtues and patriotic 
motives of our old adversaries, but there can be no 
true Union until they learn to see that, from our point 
of view of the Constitution, we were animated by the 
same high motives. Slavery is dead, and we all thank 
God that it is so. I was always in favor of its abolition, 
and to see it accomplished was ready to stand my 
share of the loss ; yet I went into the war the night 
my State seceded, and served four years until its close. 
One of my children is named for a gallant Union 
officer in the Regular Army who served on Meade’s 
staff, and my experience has been that the fighting men 
of both sides heartily respect each other. But, un- 
fortunately, there is a large class of “ cheap patriots,” 
‘invisible in war and invincible in peace,” who ever 
come further to the “ front ” as danger recedes, and 
who find their stock-in-trade in denouncing the South 
and in calling us “rebels” and “traitors.” Robert 
Lee and Stonewall Jackson were not of the stuff of 
which “rebels” and “ traitors ” are made, and I have 
great faith in the sound common sense of the Ameri- 
can people, North, South, East, and West, to ultimately 
rebuke such silly nonsense. Of course you think we 
were wrong ; so do many of the dearest friends I have 
in the North ; but you have sense enough to see that a 
quiet, peace-loving man like myself didn’t endure 
cheerfully the hardships of a soldier’s life for four 
years unless he believed fully that he was doing a 
freeman’s simple duty, regardless of cost. I often 
come to Brooklyn, and whenever I ride under that 
arch [ shall remember your manly utterances. One 
flag now claims our allegiance, and the South will 
stand by it, but we will never be ashamed of having 
done our duty as we saw it. 
I am, dear sir, with high regard, 
Yours truly, 


Captain of Artillery. 

Well, I do not know how you feel about the man 
who wrote in that way, but it is all I want. I am 
ready to shake hands with any man, and think all 
the more of him because he tells me “ I felt that I 
was doing my duty when I acted as I did, but I 
bow before the result, and I am grateful that the 
issue was such as it has proved to be.” 

The South was grievously in the wrong. Their 
action was a political blunder, and there are people 
who tell us that a blunder is worse than a crime; 
and it would have been an unspeakable calamity 
for every State that seceded, as well as for the 
whole world, if victory had perched on the banners 
of the Confederacy. 

I think we shall all see, more and more, as the 
years pass, that the hand of God was in the battle, 
that he rode on. the wings of the whirlwind, that it 
was not a sectional triumph but a National deliver- 
ance. I think we shall all come to feel that more 
and more; and because of it, no man need be 
ashamed to kiss the old flag; he can do it without 
the sense of having lost his honor. 

That is simple justice, friends. Sincere men 
may be very wide apart from each other. Let 1s 
begin by a fair and fearless recognition of each 
other’s sincerity, each other’s essential manhood, 
and, I tell you, nothing will keep men apart when 
once that has been given. 

Let me say just one word more, and that is this. 
I am sure that it is wise for us to carry this prin- 
ciple of generous forbearance into our personal life. 
Oh! let us cast all bitterness out of our hearts; 
let us think well of each other, just as well as we 
possibly can, giving the best interpretations of each 
other’s conduct, and then leaving to time and 
patience the healing of all things. So shall there 
be in us the sweet spirit of Christian charity, and 
that will make our life sunny ; so shall our hands 
minister blessing wherever we go, and men will come 
to listen with eagerness to our words, because the 
speech of our lips shall have in it the music of God. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 
THE CHRISTIAN’S RICHES. 


(Romans xi., 25-36.) 
By THE Rev. S. W. ADRIANCE. 


a reference in the thirty-third verse is pri- 
marily to God. It is God whose riches are 
here extolled. This brings to Paul’s mind not so 
much the greatness of God as his resources. It 
was caused apparently by the consideration of some 
of those mysteries of the divine government which 
bring to us all so deeply the conviction of our own 
poverty of knowledge. He has gone over the 
lamentable story of the degeneracy of the people of 
God on the one hand, and of the natione of dark- 
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ness on the other. But at length he comes to the 
amazing truth of God’s plan of showing mercy to 
all. His long argument in this compact letter to 
the Romans is almost finished. And as the thought 
of that amazing provision for salvation comes to 
him as the culminating fact so full of relief, the 
riches, the wisdom and knowledge, of God seem so 
vast and full. as contrasted with man’s ignorance, 
that he pours forth this song of praise. Three verses 
further on the solid arguments of these eleven 
chapters merge into the practical exhortations to the 
disciples. He uses the mercies of God to enforce 
the call to a “living sacrifice, holy and accept- 
able.” 

But these riches of God to Paul became the 
riches of the believer. Particularly does he men- 
tion the riches of grace and of glory. The follow- 
ing are the references in Paul’s works to God’s 
riches which became the Christian’s: Rom. ii., 4— 
ix., 23—x., 12; 2 Cor. viii., 9; Col. i... 27—ii., 2 ; 
Phil. iv., 19; Eph. i., 7, 18—ii., 4, 7—iii., 8, 16. 
When, then, the Christian is swallowed up in his 
interest in the boundless wealth of God, it is no 
unconcerned subject. All this belongs to God’s 
kingdom, and the Christian is a member of that 
kingdom, and all God’s fullness enriches him. 
But, besides this, the Christian is amazed at 
the wide variety of riches and mercies which 
through God have become his own. They suffice 
for every hunger and need of the soul, and the 
further he passes in his journey of life, dis- 
covering everywhere the same generous provision, 
seeing the wise and loving choice of the best means 
to accomplish his plans, the more does he come to 
places where he can only cry out in profound 
admiration. By the believer’s riches are meant 
the particular disclosures of divine wealth through 
God’s grace. This exhaustless treasure, which is 
placed at the service of any one who asks, includes 
the mighty diamond of forgiveness, the precious 
pearl of righteousness, the gold of His truth, hope, 
peace, heaven, but pre-eminently, and the source of 
all the rest, His own Son, who, “though rich, yet 
became poor, that we through his poverty might be 
made rich.’ This seems to be included in the 
expression of the verse. Our version put in the 
word “both,” which makes it seem as if it were 
“the riches of his wisdom and knowledge,” whereas 
he is thinking of three things, which, like the ocean, 
are unfathomable. God’s wisdom, God’s knowl- 
edge, and God’s riches are alike themes of exult- 
ant praise. We talk of the dark mystery of His 
plans (that is, his wisdom), and forget that his 
riches of grace are quite as great a mystery—a 
mystery of light and undeserved blessing. And 
will not the consideration of God’s amazing grace 
balance his amazing providences ? 

References: The poverty of riches without char- 
acter—Job xxvii., 19; Ps. lii, 5-7—xlix., 6, 7; 
Proy. xi., 4, 28—xxvii., 24—xxviii., 22; Luke i., 
53—xii.. 21; 1 Tim. vi. 9; Matt. xix., 23, 24; 
Eeeles. v., 10, 12,13; James v., 2. True riches— 
James ii., 5; Rev. ii., 9—iii., 18; Prov. x., 22— 
viii., 18—iii., 16—xiv., 24—xxii., 1; Ps. exix., 14— 
exii., 3; Heb. xi., 26; Isa. xlv.. 3; Matt. vi., 19, 
20, 21. 

Daily Readings: (1) Matt. vi. 19-24; (2) 
Matt. xiii., 44-46; (3) Matt. xii., 35-37; (4) Eph. 
i., 1-12; (5) Eph. i., 13-23; (6) Rom. ii., 1-11; 
(7) Rom. xi., 22-36. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 
Christan Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will re- 
ceive a reply either through the columns of the paper or by personal 
letter. e answer will be given as promptly as practicable. ] 


Assuming as a correct principle in evangelical theology 
that faith in Jesus Christ as the only Saviour of mankind is 
an absolute and necessary condition of salvation, what will 
be the status in the next world of Jews, Unitarians, and that 
branch of Quakers who deny the divinity of Christ? Are 
these classes under the same condemnation as any others who 
do not accept him as the Saviour ? If not, why not? 

A SEEKER FOR TRUTH. 

Our friend must be consistent with his own tenet, 
that faith only is the saving principle. Recognition of 
the full divinity of Christ (in the Trinitarian sense) 
requires an intellectual act in the interpretation of 
Scripture. We cannot suppose that an intellectual 
error in that renders saving faith impossible for one 
who honors and obeys Jesus as he understands him. 
“ He that doeth righteousness is righteous ”—not he 
alone who rightly understands. The condemnation is 
not upon those who love the truth and err in seeking 
it, but upon those who “ hate the light lest their deeds 
should be reproved.” There is no sect involved indis- 
criminately in this condemnation. 


1. InJohn xiv., 13, and xv., 16, does ‘‘in my name ”’ mean, 
in my spirit, or what? 2. there any record that Jesus 
ever uttered a public prayer? 3. Is there any better work 
about the best and their authors than S. W. Duffield’s 
‘English Hymns” ? Mention two or three. 4. What are two 
or three of the best modern collections of hymns? Perhaps 
they would be some of the selections for church use. I believe 
‘* Carmina Sanctorum ”’ gives author, with dates of life and 
writing of hymn, probably others do also. 5. What of the 
value of the collection used by the Rev. A. W. Oxford, Vicar 


of St. Luke’s, Berwick Street, London ? where tn ah | 


what price ? ; 
1. It is, as nearly as possible, “in my spirit.” It 
denotes, not a nominal reference to Christ, but a spirit- 
ual oneness with him. 2. At the ve of Lazarus. 
3. Dr. E. F. Hatfield’s “Poets of the Church.” 
4. “Hymns of the Faith ” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 
* Laudes Domini ” (The Century Company), “ Congre- 
— Hymns;” by the Rev. W.G. Herder (London : 
lliott Stock). 5. We ask for information. 


[ have in my dessa a preface, without a title page, of 
a revised New Testament, dated ‘‘ Canterbury, February 12, 
1869.’’ Please inform me as to the history of wre ei hi or 


where I can obtain a copy. Pine 

It is probably Dean Alford’s revised translation, 
which was published that year. Any importing book- 
seller can probably procure you a copy. 


Will you kindly tell me what concordance to get for family 
use ? S. A. B. 


The “Oxford Helps to the Study of the Bible,” price 
about 80 cents. 


A friend sends the following little poem recently asked for 
in this column: 


LEAN HARD. 


Child of my love, lean hard! 

And let me feel the pressure of thy care. 

I know thy burden, for I fashioned it, : 
Poised it in my own hand, and made its weight 
Precisely that which I saw best for thee ; 

And when I placed it on thy shrinking form, 

I said, ‘* I shall be near, and while she leans 
On me, this burden shall be mine, not hers. 

So shall I keep within my circling arms 

The child of my own love.’’ Here lay it down, 
Nor fear to weary Him who made, upholds, 
And guides the universe. Yet closer come— 
Thou art not near enough. Thy care, thyself, 
Lay both on me, that I may feel my child 
Reposing on my heart. Thou lovest me ? 

I doubt it not ; then, loving me, lean hard ! 


Who is the author of lines beginning : 


‘* Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
Arouse thee and awake! 
Take back thy long lost diadem, 
Thy regal testaments take,”’ 


and ending each verse with | 
‘* Arise and shine.”’ 


I want very much to get a ‘* Putnam’s Monthly ”’ of January, 
1868, Volume XI. Perhaps some reader may have one that 
he would be willing to dispose of. ‘This volume has in it 
the story of ‘* The Carpenter,” a beautiful WE 


Can any one inform me how I can get the address of Miss 
Harriette Brittain, the first Christian missionary who ever 
entered the India zenanas ? OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


ReLicious News. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH COUNCIL. 


At a business meeting of Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, last Friday night, Mr. Thomas G. Shearman sub- 
mitted the report of the special committee of eleven 
which had been appointed to arrange for the installa- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott as pastor, and ¢he 
ordination and installment of the Rev. Howard S. Bliss 
as assistant pastor. The report set forth that the Com- 
mittee had unanimously agreed to invite the following 
churches and ministers to participate in the Council to 
be called for the installation : 


In Brooklyn: Rochester Avenue, Dr. J. B. Roberts; 
Tompkins Avenue, Dr. R. R. Meredith; Park, the Rev. 
J. W. Malcolm; Central, Dr. A. J. F. Behrends ; New Eng- 
land, the Rev. E. P. Thomas; Clinton Avenue, the Rev. 
T. B. McLeod ; Tabernacle, the Rev. 8. B. Halliday ; Puri- 
tan, Dr. E. P. Ingersoll ; and the East, without a pastor. In 
New York: Trinity, Dr. J. M. Whiton, and Central, the Rev. 
William Lloyd. Aiso the First Church of Jersey City, the 
Rev. JohnScudder. The Montclair, N.J., Church, the Kev. 
A. H. Bradford; the Stamford, Conn., Church, the Rev. 
Samuel Scoville. The United Church of New Haven, the 
Rev. T. T. Munger. In Hartford, the Asylum Hill Church, 
the Rev. Joseph H. Twichell ; and the First Church, the Rev. 
George L. Walker. The New Britain, Conn., Church, the 
Rev. W. B. Wright ; the First Church of Boston, the Rev. 
George A. Gordon ; the First Church of Cambridge, Mass., the 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie ; the Piedmont Church of Wor- 
cester, Mass., the Rev. D. O. Mears. 

The following individual ministers were also included in 
the report to be invited: Dr. Edward Beecher, of Brooklyn ; 
President Timothy Dwight, ex-President Noah Porter, an 
Professor George P. Fisher, of Yale University ; Professor 
W. J. Tucker, of Andover Seminary ; Dr. Henry M. Storrs, 
of Orange, N. J.; Dr. C. obinson, of Scranton, Penn. 
all Congregationalists ; President Thomas S. Hastings, of 
Union Theological Seminary ; Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, of 
New York, and the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, of Brook- 
lyn, Presbyterians; Dr. Thomas Armitage, of New York, 

aptist ; Dr. Charles Henry Hall, of Brooklyn, and Dr. 


E. Winchester Donald, of New York, Episcopalians, and Dr. 
George E, Reed, President of Dickinson College, of Carlisle, 
Penn., Methodist. 


Mr. Shearman said that the committee, in inviting 


Presbyterian, Baptist, Episcopal, and Methodist min- 
isters to the council, had purposely gone outside their 
own denomination so as to recognize the spirit of 
Plymouth Church, which is not bound by denomina- 
tional limits. The report was adopted, and Messrs. 
Thomas G. Shearman, Thomas J. Tilney, and A. D. 
Wheelock were appointed a committee to issue the 
letters missive and make all necessary arrangements 
of the council, the date of which has not yet been 


In making up the council, Plymouth Church, in 
selecting the Congregational churches in Brooklyn, 
named an equal number from the two Congregational 
Associations, the New York and Brooklyn and the 
Manhattan. Outside of Brooklyn it called only churches 
which had been in sympathy with Plymouth Church. 
It has also called representative men from the Episco- 
pal, Presbyterian, Methodist, and Baptist denomina- 
tions. It could not call in their churches, because the 
could not, in accordance with their ecclesiastical princi- 
ples, be represented upon a Congregational Council; 
but if the invitations extended are accepted, the Coun- 
cil will be rather ecumenical than, strictly speaking, 
Congregational. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD AS IT LOOKS FROM 
PIKE’S PEAK. 


To the Editors of The Christian .Union : 

Now that the question is under discussion whether 
the American Board ought not to be made more ade- 
quately representative of the denomination than it is at 
present, there are some striking facts which I think 
are not generally known, but which are pertinent, and 
which afford food for thought. I find that, not count- 
ing Territories, there are twenty-one States in our 
Union having Congregational churches, but no one of 
them having a single representative in the corporate 
membership of the Board. Among these States are 
California, with its 119 churches, and such cities as 
San Francisco, Sacramento, and Los Angeles; the 
great State of Kansas, with its 120 churches ; and Mis- 
souri, with sixty-four churches, and its two great cities, 
St. Louis and Kansas City. The contributions of one 
church in St. Louis to the Board last year were more 
than double those of the whole State of Indiana. But 
Indiana has three representatives in the corporate 
membership of the Board, while Missouri, with more 
than twice as many churches as Indiana, and giving 
five times the amount which Indiana gives, has not one. 
Nebraska, with 129 churches, has but one member, 
while Rhode Island, with less than one-fourth as many 
churches, and barely half as large a church member- 
ship, has seven corporate members. To-day more 
than one-half the corporate membership of the Board 
resides in New England. fess than one-half the 
membership of our churches is in New England. West 
of the Missouri River there is but one corporate 
member, and he at Omaha, on the eastern range of 
the western half of the United States. Is not this . 
neglect of the great West a tradition of the days 
when it took six months rather than two days to 

et from New York to Omaha, or, rather, to where 

maha now is? I know it may be said that two-thirds 
of the cog | poured into the treasury of the Board 
comes from New England. But is it not possible that 
one way to increase the contributions of the churches in 
the rest of the United States is to bring them into a 
closer and mure vital connection with the Board? We 
who live in the far West are suffering from taxation 
without representation. The collection of the tax is 
not compelled, indeed, by pltysical force, but we are 
put under the same moral and spiritual constraints to 
contribute of our substance as the churches in New 
England, and yet we are not allowed any representa- 
tion in the government. I will not ask, Is this right ? 
I will only ask, Is it politic? Is it a sound policy 
which allows no representation to such States as Mis- 
souri, with its Pilgrim Church and its memories of 
Constance Goodell, to Kansas, to California, and eight- 
een States besides, young some of them yet, but des- 
tined to be among the greatest and richest States in 
the Union? Is not this state of things not only un-Con- 
gregational, but un-American ? AMES B. GREGG. 


WOMAN’S NATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The Woman’s National Indian Association opened its 
annual meeting at the Third Presbyterian Church, 
Newark, N. J., on Wednesday of last week. About a 
hundred delegates were present. The treasurer’s re- 
port showed total annual receipts of $16,377.41. The 
disbursements were: For mission and cottage funds, 
$5,659.70 ; for house-building fund, $3,219.96 ; for 
general fund, $3,062.45; for special organization, 
$1,278 ; the total expenditures of the year being 
$12,408.65, leaving a balance in bank of $3,968.76. 
Mrs. A. S. Quinton, the President, made an address 
in which she said that the receipts of last year were 
$5,000 more than in any previous year, and consequently 
more good work had been done. The Association is 
preparing Indians for medical and nurse work, and 
teaching their children in public and church schools. 

The most interesting feature of the meeting was the 
address by Commissioner Morgan, of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. In it he explained his proposed plan of 
Indian education, which has already been outlined in 
this paper, and gave some figures in regard to the ex- 
pense and of General Mor- 
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gan said that there are now about 36,000 Indian 
children of school age, and that an average attendance 
of 22,000 might be expected. At present only 12,000 
pupils are in the Government schools. It is now pro- 
"ease to provide for 17,000 pupils in Government 

arding-schools, and for 7,500 in Government day- 
schools. During the next year General Morgan thought 
that provision could be made for at Jeast one-fourth 
of the Indian youths now unprovided for. The esti- 
mated cost of doing this would be about $570,000. The 
total cost for the coming year, including the mainte- 
nance of the present contract school, would be, he said, 
something over $2,000,000. In commenting upon these 
_ estimates General Morgan pointed out that the cost of 
educating the Indians included the very considerable 
item of Shard. clothing, and industrial training ; it is 
also to be remembered that it would cost the Govern- 
ment no more to clothe and feed the pupils in school 
than it would if they remained in camp. General Mor- 
gan compared the estimated cost of placing all Indian 
children in schools and supporting them there with the 
cost of the public school system of leading cities, and 
showed that, comparatively speaking, the work would 
be inexpensive. He also pointed out that through 
education the Indian would soon be prepared, not only 
for self-support, but to become a productive element in 
our social economy. Thus merely as a question of pro- 
ducing wealth and of actual financial economy the sum 
called for would be well invested. 


EDUCATION FOR THE NEGRO. 


It cannot be too strongly insisted that, despite what 
prejudiced utterances may advance in disproof, the 
- educational growth of the colored people, especially in 
the South, is palpably manifest to all who have watched 
their progress. The facts lie scattered in one’s path- 
way, and are so indubitable that to deny them argues 
perverseness and mental blindness. The spirit with 
which they are now seized is healthy and promising, so 
promising that no concern or fears need be entertained 
on the part of any one as to how the colored people are 
going to use their education. 

All along the line they are showing evidences of good 
citizenship, individual growth in moral and industrial 
worth, and improved-Christian homes. The Southern 
schools are crowded beyond their capacity with eager, 
anxious minds, strugging under adverse conditions to 
get an education. It is not only young people who are 
in the race, but grown-up men and women, many of 
whom are advanced in age, and on whom the cares of 
the world have already heavily sat; still they are 
going on, though disheartened and badgered in many 
ways, in their effort to better themselves. 

Every Southern educational institution is marching 
yearly to wider and better progress, but none has 
greater opportunities for doing the most good to the 
greatest number than the industrial institutions. They 
are destroying surely the proverbial shiftlessness and 
idleness with which the colored people have been cred- 
ited, and are opening their eyes to live useful lives 
and be useful to others. The Tuskegee Industrial In- 
stitute, whose history is not yet a decade, has done im- 
mense good for the colored people, not only of Ala- 
bama, but of other States in the South. It teaches all 
the principal trades and industries in which the race 
needs to be carefully and intelligently trained. It exists 
just where it can accomplish the most good and reach 
a large class needy in every respect. It furnishes a 
chance to every colored youth, however poor, to im- 
prove himself or herself, and its present enrollment of 
430 students coming from twelve States, though the 
first school quarter is not yet gone, shows that its 
benefit is recognized and its influence felt. It has sent 
out sixty-five graduates since it started, some teaching, 
others working at their trade learned here. It has 
erected its buildings—fourteen in all—by student labor, 
thus giving practical lessons to the students in the va- 
rious industries, and its property is now valued at 
$100,000, and is burdened with no incumbrances. It 
is under no denominational sway, but is religious and 
Christian in its teaching. It has no certain income 
save $3,000 from the State of Alabama, but depends 
on the philanthropic and generous for its support. It 
can be readily seen that such a school lives on the faith 
in its work, and should not die for the want of means 


to carry it on. * 
CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
—The Cincinnati Presbytery, by a vote of yeas 29, 


nays 13, advised the changing of the standard of doc- 
trine on infant salvation to read thus: “ All infants 
dying in infancy and other elect persons are saved.” 

—A correspondent writes : “The Second Congrega- 
tional Church of Rockford, IIll., of which the Rev. 
Walter M. Barrows is pastor, has been celebrating the 
fortieth anniversary of its organization. Dr. Barrows 
rather startled his people on this occasion by asking 
‘them for one hundred thousand dollars for a new 
church building. But the church has voted, without a 
dissenting voice, to carry out the suggestion, Mr. Ralph 
Emerson pledging ten thousand dollars on the spot.” 

—It is asserted that out of 182 churches burned last 
year, in 170 cases the disaster was caused by the fur- 
naces or “defective flues.” 


—The fifth annual meeting of the New York State. 


Conference of Unitarian Churches was held in the 


Wales, wil 


Church of the Messiah, this city, last week. The Rev. 
James G. Townsend preached the opening sermon on 
the theme “The Old and New in Thought and Theol- 
ogy.” Among the other speakers were the Rev. Rob- 
ert Collyer, the Hon. Dorman B. Eaton, the Rev. S. R. 
Calthrop, and Mr. J. H. Rhoades, who was elected 
President of the Association for the coming year. Mr. 
Calthrop’s paper on “ The Church as the Guardian of 
All Truth” called out considerable discussion. In it he 
declared that the true church on earth was composed 
of every loyal, truth-loving soul. Nature and God are 
the same, he said, and whoever thinks differently 
stands in the way of the progress of truth. Dorman B. 
Eaton objected to this statement, because it would 
take in Mohammedans or Samoans. He insisted on lim- 
iting the Church to Christianity, and declared that 
God and nature were not only not the same, but were 
the most widely different things in the universe. Mr. 
Calthrop replied, saying that Dr. Gottheil, “ although 
he would not admit that he was a Christian,” was yet 
‘‘a member of the Holy Church throughout the world ;” 
that Sir Moses Montefiore and Mohammed were mem- 
bers of the same Church, while Buddha was one of its 
saints. 

—At a council of Con tional clergymen lately 
held at Brookton, County, Annis F. 
Eastman, wife of the Rev. R. E. Eastman, was ordained 
to the ministry and installed as pastor of the Brookton 
Congregational church. During the protracted sick- 
- ness of her husband Mrs. Eastman has officiated in his 
pulpit with such satisfaction to the congregation that 
they decided to make her their settled pastor. 

—It is reported from England that an evangelistic 
movement of a very unusual character is attracting 
some attention in London. A society has been formed 
to seek the conversion of the fashionable people of the 
West End. The members or agents of the society are 
to make personal visits and seek by direct intercourse 
to interest the people in religion. It is asserted that 
all the houses in fashionable London, not excluding 
Marlborough House, the residence of the Prince of 
f be visited in this way. 

—The Methodist Book Concern is making prepara- 
tions to celebrate its centennial, and all the churches of 
the denomination have been asked to make December 
8 “Book Concern Day.” The sum of $100,000 has 
been set aside from the profits of the Concern to be 
used for the relief of superannuated preachers. The 


denominational interests, and in its one hundred years 
of existence it has contributed in this way the round 
sum of .$1,600,000. The Book Concern will further 
mark its centennial by removing into its new building 
at Fifth Avenue and Twentieth Street, which is eight 
stories, or 120 feet, high, and covers a plot 104 feet 34 
inches on Fifth Avenue, and 170 feet on Twentieth 
Street. The cost of the building, with land, was about 
$1,000,000. 

—At the meeting of the Congregational Club of this 
city, held on Monday of last week, the topic of discus- 
sion was “ The Higher Criticism.” A paper by Pro- 
fessor George IF. Moore, of Andover, was followed by 
a discussion in which Dr. W. H. Ward and Dr. Howard 
Crosby took a prominent part. The last-named speaker 
represented the conservative side, and among other 
things he suggested that in future ages readers of his- 
tory would hesitate to believe that they were learning 
facts concerning the same man when told of Napoleon, 
the Corsican -soldier, who married Josephine and was 
afterward exiled to Elba, and Napoleon, the French 
Emperor, successful at the battle of Marengo, who 
wedded Mary Louise of Austria, and who, later, was 
banished to St. Helena. He said that the danger in 
higher criticism was not in its use, but in its abuse. 
The great objection to the higher criticism of the Bible 
was the detection of likenesses and discrepancies when 
neither existed. 


schools of Kings County was held last Thursday in the 
Marcy Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn. Mr. S. M. 
Giddings was chosen President for the coming year. 
Secretary Morris read a report showing that in the 
county there are at present 289 schools, 10,787 teachers, 
and 111,334 pupils. The average attendance for the 
year was 68,133. Addresses were made in the afternoon 
and evening by the Rev. Dr. Meredith, A. S. Kavanagh, 
W. D. Eddy, George A. Bell, Mrs. J. S. Ostrander, and 
many others, on topics connected with practical work 
and new methods in Sunday-schools and missions. 

—The First Congregational Church of Pittsfield, Mass., 
celebrated its centennial anniversary on November 20. 
A historical address was given by the Rev. S. S. N. 
Greeley, of Gilmanton, a former pastor, and short papers 
were read by the present pastor, the Rev. M. H. Nutter, 
and others. 

—The Rev. Dr. Talmage and his party were in 
Athens last week, and Dr. Talmage has secured there 
a corner-stone for the new Tabernacle to be built in 
Brooklyn. It is taken from Mars’ Hill, from which 
St. Paul addressed the Athenians. Dr. Talmage 
preached there himself to a large concourse of peo- 
ple. His text was Acts xvii., 22: “Then Paul stood 
in the midst of Mars’ hill, and said, Ye men of 
Athens, I perceive that in all things ye are too super- 
stitious.”” 

—The Rev. B. Fay Mills closed in Boston on Thurs- 
day evening, November 21, a series of afternoon and 
evening meetings extending over three weeks. Nine 


of the evangelical churches in the South End formed 
the combination, and the services were held, consisting 


Book Concern gives $15,000 yearly to the support of 


—The twelfth annual convention of the Sunday- 


of preaching and inquiry meeting, twice daily, in the- 
Shawmut Congregational Church, the Rev. William 
Elliot Griffis, pastor, with union meetings in other 
churches on Sundays. About seven hundred per- 
sons signed cards expressive of a desire to begin the 
Christian life. Many have been reclaimed from in- 
temperance, and a considerable number of those _ in- 
fluenced were non-church-goers. At the farewell meet- 
ing on Thursday —— Gordon, Gifford, Griffis, Gray, 
Hayes, Greene, Brodbeck, and Dickinson made ad- 
dresses. 

—“The Moral Aspects of Reform ” was the subject 
of a sermon preached by the Rev. John W. Chadwick 
at the Second Unitarian Church in Brooklyn last Sun- 
day. Mr. Chadwick said : 


** The worst operation of the spoils system is dishonoring of 
the whole order of government in men’s eyes. Government 
can never be regarded as noble and august under a spoils sys- 
tem. To have it understood that sharpness, that management, 
that trickery and fraud, that running with the machine, are the 
appointed ways of political advancement, is a sure way of 


-making government contemptible even in the eyes of those 


who are mixed up in all these things. To make it noble and 
august it must be understood that public office is a recogni- 
tion of ability and character. If the spoils system had no 
other condemnation, it would have one all-sufficient in its re- 
sponsibility for the birth and existence of the political boss. 
Without the spoils system his occupation would be gone. As 
it is, he stands between the people and the Government, prom- 
ising offices with one hand, asking for votes with the other, 
and corrupting both alike. * By their fruits shall ye know ~ 
them.’ ‘The fruit of the spoils system is the political boss, the 
most poisonous wth ever fattened in the sun. We shall 
never deal with them effectually until we cut up by the roots 
the monstrous growth upon which they feed.”’ 


—The Rev. R. Heber Newton preached for the first 
time last Sunday in the new All Souls’ Church, formerly 
the Church of the Holy.Spirit, in Sixty-sixth Street, this 
city. His sermon was the first of a series on the Font, 
the Altar, and the Pulpit. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—_- C. Flanders has received a call to Manchester 


“Center, Vt. 


A—S. L. Smith accepts a eall to Romeo, Mich. 
. —James Dingwell accepts his call from Rockville, Conn. 

—J. B. Johnston, of the Olive Branch Church of St. Louis, 
Mo., has resigned. : 

—L. C. Partridge accepts a call to the Berean Church of 
Atlanta, Ga. 

—Wallace Nutting was installed as pastor of the Park 
Church of St. Paul, Minn., on November 14. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. J. E. Rankin. 

—C. 8. Hamilton accepts a call to Elliott, Lowa. 

—Daniel Phillips was installed as pastor of the Second 
Church in Huntington, Mass., on November 13. 

E. M. Vittum has been installed as pastor of the church 
in Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

—H. H. Gay, of Plympton, Mass., has r signed. 

—D. J. Clark declines a eall to the Park Church, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

—R. J. Hudson has received a call from Greenfield, N. H. 

—G. L. Richmond accepts a call to Amesbury, Mass. » 

—R. B. Fay, of Rochester, Vt., has resigned. 

—D. M. Lewis aceepts acall to Findlay, Ohio. 

—B.M. Wright was installed as pastor of the church in 
Kent, Conn.,on November 19. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. C. H. Daniels, of New York. 

—J. P. Sanderson, of Springfield, Mo., has resigned, 

—O. C, Bailey accepts a call to Chelsea, Mich. 

—D. K. Grover accepts a call to Emerald Grove, Wis. 

—Henry Ketcham, of Flint, Mich., accepts a call to An- 
tigo, Wis. 

—George Stirling has become pastor of the church at Iop- 
kinton, Mass. 

—-Ashael Anderson, of Bristol, Conn., has received a call 
from the First Chureh of Meriden. 

—John Barstow has been installed as pastor of the church 
at Glastonbury, Conn 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—__J. K. Montgomery has received a call from the Second 
Church of Zanesville, Ohio. 

—A.S. Gardiner, of Milford, Pa., has resigned to accept a 
eall from Roseoe, S. Dak. 

—G. H. Payson has received a call from the First Church 
of Rahway, N. J. 

—-William Stuart, of the Carleton Chureh, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., has received a call from Berlin, Md. 

—Edward Warren, of Cedar Falls, Ia., accepts a call from 
the North Church of Kalamazoo, Mich. 

—A.C. Wilson accepts a call from Milford, Mich. 

—G. F. Greene, of Cranford, N.J., has received a call from 


Roundout, N. Y. 
EPISCOPAL. 


—H. B. Cornwell, D.D., for eighteen years rector of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Brooklyn, N. Y., has resigned 
on account of ill health. 

—William McGlathery, rector of Grace Church, Middle- 
town, N. Y., has resigned on account of ill health. 

J. K. Mason has been elected rector of St. James’s 
Church. Marietta, Ga. 

—T. J. Knapp has declined a call from St. Philip’s Church, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

—[Landon Humphreys has resigned his position as precentor 
and assistant minister of the Cathedral in Garden City, L. I. 

_-A. R. Walker has accepted the rectorship of the church 
in Burlington, N. C 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—J.S. Bromley has received a call from the First Baptist 
Church of Reading, Pa. 

—T.P. Coulston, of the Frankford Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has resigned. 

—Alexander M. Hopper, a well-known Baptist minister, 
died in Utica, N. Y., last week, at the age of sixty-nine, 

—J.S. Cutler has been installed as pastor of the Univer- 
salist church in Melrose, Mass. 
L. Waite has accepted a call from the Universalist 
church of Brunswick, Maine. 
g—J. H. Nichols has received a call from the Baptist 
church at Derry, N. H. 
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WINSOR’S NARRATIVE AND CRITICAL 
HISTORY.’ 


The first of the two volumes before us furnishes 
a complete history of the Revolutionary War treated 
from a topical standpoint. Perhaps in none of the 
preceding volumes has the method employed by 
Mr. Winsor and his coadjutors been put to so severe 
a test. Can the proper proportions of a necessarily 
continuous and closely related series of events be 
preserved by the co-operative system? Is it possi- 
ble to.gain a true perspective of so broad a field, 
filled in with a complexity of details which have 
always been to a student of the Revolutionary 
period more or less bewildering according to the 
advancement of his intellect and his previous his- 
torical training? Can the consecutive reading of 
the narrative portions of this bulky volume supply 
the place of an unbroken essay or narrative ac- 
count? To one possessing a well-defined concep- 
tion, or a lively historical imagination, these chap- 
ters are invaluable, but for the purpose of instruct- 
ing in that most important of all historical results— 
the real meaning of the Revolution in its influence 
on the history of mankind—the value is less obvi- 
ous. To the well-educated American no authority 
can supplant what has here been so successfully 
accomplished, and to the student who desires to 
verify his facts or to discover the. most recent 
investigation of disputed points this will ever re- 
main a source. History will still continue to be 
written, and the opinions here expressed are by 
no means the last word on the subject, but as a 
quellenbuch we shall have long to wait for its 
equal. 

Of especially notable importance are the two 
broadly historical chapters which treat of the Im- 
pending Revolution and the Sentiment of Independ- 
ence. Judge Chamberlain writes of the first from 
an entirely unbiased standpoint, summing up the 
causes and penetrating deep into the constitutional 
and party influences, both English and American, 
which, though separated by a wide sea, were never- 
the less working together. The American Revolution 
was one of those great world-movements which mark 
constitutional progress. Though fought on Amer- 
ican soil, it belongs to English history as well, and 
fitly introduces the era of Continental emancipation, 
which, dominated by antiquated though not wholly 
bad reactionism, needed the drastic thoroughness of 
a French revolution to open the way for its accom- 
plishment. But in America the atmosphere of a 
free life was unimpregnated by tradition, and it 
was this very fact which made resistance to the 
enforcement of royal claims so vigorous and suc- 
cessful. These claims found no response in a people 
who had passed out of the magnetic field where the 
customs and habits of eight hundred years were a 
force not easily overcome by the growing individ- 
ual desire for essential rights. This growing senti- 
ment of irdependence, latent in the hearts of the 
first English colonizers of America, and never ceas- 
ing in its steady development, had only to overcome 
the natural difficulties of its environment in order 
to express itself in determined action. Perhaps 
Dr. Ellis, in discussing this question, does not allow 
sufficiently for the instinctive veneration held by 
the colonists toward the institutions of England 
apart from the personal acts of royalty and royalty’s 
ministers. Undoubtedly this natural feeling grew 
steadily less as the spirit of order, unity, and 
self-support increased, but in the earlier days the 
people of the New England towns and Virginia 
counties were ever alive to the dignity and respect 
due the maternal institutions. These, though omitted 
from their fundamental regulations, were con- 
stantly appearing in official documents and legal 
customs. But the fact of the fostering of this 
spirit of absolute independence in the presence of 
an outward loyalty stands out in the chapter clearly 
and pertinently. It is the crudeness of a narrow 
mind which fails to see that the two ideas are not 
antagonistic ; one may eventually displace the other, 
but it is by a perfectly lawful resistance to that 
which must dampen true loyalty, and not by duplic- 
ity or double-mindedness, that such displacement 
takes place. These two chapters should be read 
together; we hardly see why they were separated 
in the arrangement. 


1 Narrative and Critical History of America. Edited by 
Justin Winsor. Librarian of Harvard University. Vol. VI., 
p. 777; Vol. VIL., pp. 610. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., The 
Press, Cambridge.) 


Naturally, much interest will attach itself to the 
critical examination the varying phases of the 
opening conflict. Here we find the detail ingen- 
iously worked into a readable whole, for Mr. Win- 
sor has sought for evidences of the feeling leading 
up to the precipitation of the conflict from all sides, 
and has massed them together as all throwing 
light upon the immediate struggle at Lexington, 
Concord, and Bunker Hill, and the later precipita- 
tion in the South. In the notes to this chapter are 
many interesting points discussed, or a history of 
previous discussion given, and we note with satis- 
faction the full array of sources for the Prescott- 
Putnam controversy (though why is Bushnell’s de- 
fense of Putnam’s claim in his “ Historical Esti- 
mate”’ omitted from the list?), and especially the 
very complete topographical information. An inter- 
est only less in comparison will attach itself to the 
remainder of the volume, which is taken up with a 
minute elaboration of the military and naval features 
of the war, and an account of the opening of the 
West, by Dr. Poole. The military history is divided 
into four parts: the struggle for the Hudson, by 
General Cullum ; for the Delaware, by Mr. Stone, 
Librarian of the Pennsylvania Historical Society ; 
the War in the Southern Department, by Dr. 
Channing, of Harvard; and the warfare on the 
border, by A. M. Davis, of the American Antiqua- 
rian Society. Of these, the struggle for the Dela- 
ware, as concerning a time which tried men’s 
souls, treats of a crucial period. The confusion of 
State politics, the inefficiency of Congress, and the 
wretched conspiracy of Mifflin and Conway are 
the disjointing forces. Pride, jealousy, and fear, 
the natural outcomes of an ill-organized govern- 
ment engaged in an uncertain conflict, came near to 
wrecking the hopes and plans of the patriotic 


leaders, until stern necessity drove legislators to 


fruitful measures. The critical study by the editor 
of the treason of Arnold forms a fitting conclusion 
to the chapter. It rather detracts than adds to the 
reputation of André, and from the very impartial- 
ity of its treatment deepens the traditional infamy 
of Arnold by the more damning array of uncolored 
facts. Mr. Hale’s disconnected chapter on the 
naval history seems to be rendered necessary by 
the method of treatment and the broken nature of 
his subject. We look in vain for any adequate 
information regarding admiralty and prize courts, 
either local or federal, and regret that no sources 
for an investigation of this interesting subject are 
to be found. 

Volume VII. is, both in subject and treatment, 
more in touch with the broad historical spirit. The 
period of struggle and confederation in America is 
brought into line with the progress of the world’s 
history. The reciprocal influence of nations and 
the growth of constitutional and political principles 
are taken up by master writers. It may, therefore, 
be somewhat ungracious to say that there is an un- 
avoidable feeling of disappointment felt ufter reading 
Mr. Lowell’s chapter on the relations with Europe. 
Thorough and complete as it is, one feels that there 
is a too great crowding of materials. That the fault 
is in the limitations imposed rather than in the 
writer, we are free to acknowledge; for with the 
superb collection of documents and facts there was 
only needed the infusion of more life and color and 
the development of organic unity to have created 
one of the most interesting and valuable chapters in 
the book. Passing over the survey, by the Hon. 
John Jay, of the peace negotiations, which is a 
capital expository chapter of the tact and skill of 
our American commissioners in the face of dangers 
to the dignity and rights of the nation, we are 
attracted by the articles on the Confederation, the 
Constitution, and Rise of Political Parties, by the 
editor, Mr. Curtis, and Professor Johnston, re- 
spectively. In the first we find the text to be little 
else than a narrative commentary on contemporary 
expressions of opinion—a sort of setting for the 
voluminous authorities accompanying and following 
the article. Little that is new is brought out, except 
perhaps a faint lightening of the traditional gloom 
of the period. The same is true of Mr. Curtis’s 
article. It. is an incisive statement of familiar 
facts, made more valuable by a continuation to the 
close of the Civil War, the brevity of which is 
hardly a virtue. We must specially commend the 
editorial notes following this section, because for 
the general reader, who desires to look into the 
subject itself, they will furnish inexhaustible infor- 
mation as to the best authorities, with a brief char- 
acterization of each. But with the chapter on the 
Rise of Political Parties we enter a new atmosphere. 
It is not milk for babes, but meat for one already pos- 
sessing the facts of American politics, such as could 


be obtained in the late Professor’s own handy vol- 
ume. It is a most able commentary. Instead of 
narrative, it is above all analytical. Conditions and 
causes, the underlying movements and political cur- 
rents, are traced with unwavering sagacity. Con- 
stantly is the reader brought face to face with 
familiar persons and facts, as parts of a develop- 
ment of which he probably had formerly but an 
uncertain knowledge. He sees the political history 
of the century as a connected whole; Republican- 
ism and the Hartford Convention, Nullification and 
Slavery, all fit into a continuous progress, which 
closes with 1848, when “real political history is 
suspended, the question of slavery in the Territo- 
ries being in the air, until the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act brings an issue between two real political prin- 
ciples: the Republican doctrine of Congressional 
prohibition of slavery in the Territories on the one 
side, on the other the doctrine wrought out by the 
logical mind of Calhoun, of Congressional protec- 
tion of slavery in the Territories.” Mr. Winsor’s 
critical essay appended to this chapter is a marvel 
of perspicacity and thoroughness. It is fairly over- 
flowing with well-arranged information ; the notes 
discuss the lives and writings of eminent federalists 
and anti-federalists. Early symptoms of disunion, 
the slavery question and its opposing champions, 
closing with a full bibliographical record of the 
successive administrations until the close of Polk’s 
term. We hardly know which most to admire, 
Professor Johnston's article or Mr. Winsor’s epit- 
ome of sources. 

The chapter on the wars of the United States has 
the merit of being extremely readable. Our wars 
since the Revolution have been of a peculiarly 
picturesque character. Conflicts at sea against 
French and English privateers and Algerian pirates, 
battles with the Indians and Mexicans, all bring 
into a narrative new scenes and faces, and furnish 
an opportunity for a ready pen to draw vivid pict- 
ures. But Professor Soley has not omitted the 
sober financial and administrative features, but has 
connected all in a systematic and comprehensible 
chapter, to which he has added over thirty pages 
of sources, followed by the editor’s usual critical 
notes. The volume closes with two able articles; 
the first that of President Angell, of Michigan, on 
the diplomacy of the United States, and the second 
—-part first of an appendix—on the territorial acqui- 
sitions and divisions. All diplomatic studies have 
a value outside of the merely political history of 
which they form a part. They are studies in the 
evolution of international law ; in the furthering of 
those relations which are vital to the welfare of, not 
one country nor two countries, but all countries. 
Of this evolution the chapter before us traces an 
important stage. So fair and just were our early 
relations with other countries that our policy 
of 1793 “constitutes an epoch in the develop- 
ment of the usages of neutrality.” This policy 
in the main corresponds to the standard - of 
conduct which is now adopted by the common 
consensus of nations. 
damental conception, President Angell's treatment, 
though at times labored, is clear and discriminat- 
ing. We might have expected a somewhat broader 
exposition of the Monroe doctrine, for it is dis- 
missed in a paragraph, but here again “statutory ” 
limitations have evidently interfered. At the close 
of the chapter there is a sententious summing up 
of the main features of the subject, which brings 
out clearly the wise and liberal spirit of our diplo- 
mats and the beneficent results of their work for 
other nations. While disliking too great provin- 
cialism, we yet admire the appreciative spirit of 
the sentence closing the résumé: “The policy of 
the American people has helped make the inter- 
national law of the world more humane, just, and 
benign.”’ 

_In the appendix our territorial growch and the 
steps by which the United States have taken on 


their present form are traced with full references. | 


The value of the treatment is the greater because of 
the profusion of contemporary maps and _ topo- 
graphical illustrations. The editors are noncom- 
mittal in the question of the authorship of the 
Ordinance of 1787, evidently thinking that subject 
already settled as near as may be. One notices 
this attitude taken throughout all the critical notes, 
the editor preferring to give a history of the dis- 
cussion than to venture on an opinion himself. In 
this there is no doubt that the wisest plan has been 
pursued, although at times one feels a disappoint- 
ment thereby. The volume closes with a condensed 
statement respecting the portraits of Washington, 
by the editor, and a well-arranged index, which we 
have carefully tested. 
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A HANDY VOLUME WORDSWORTH. 


It is always a pleasant task to record the appear- 
ance of a new edition of Wordsworth’s poetical 
works, for there is no English writer whose work 
furnishes a surer or more exacting test of a real love 
for and a real appreciation of the highest kind of 
verse. However we may differ in our judgments 
of Wordsworth, it is certainly matter of common 
agreement that no man can really love his work 
who has not a touch of genuine poetic feeling and 
a perception of genuine poetic work. The latest 
and one of the most attractive editions of Words- 
worth has just come from the press of Messrs. A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, New York. The “ New Handy 
Volume Edition of the Complete Works of William 
Wordsworth ” will find its way into the hands of 
many who already possess more than one edition of 
the great poet, on account of its exceedingly con- 
venient form ; it is. printed in eight small volumes 
which may be easily carried in a knapsack or put 
into the pocket of a walking coat. Small as they 
are, however, the type presents a clear, clean 
appearance to the eye, and the volumes are thor- 
oughly well made. We have seen no edition of 
Wordsworth so companionable as this, and we wel- 
come it because most lovers of Wordsworth are 
given to walks through the woods or across country, 
and these excursions are never complete without a 
volume as a companion. Wordsworth is one of the 
poets whose work will bear the test of being read 
out-of-doors; the test of light falling from a blue 
sky through the branches of some sturdy oak or 
secluded pine. (8 Vols., 16mo, $5.) 


We all know that Mr. Charles Dudley Warner has 
a sure and individual literary touch, and that his style is 
always easy and pleasant. In the extent of his grasp upon 
subjects of positive and serious social import, his latest 
book, A Little Journey in the World, seems to us to show 
a marked advance. It is, we believe, Mr. Warner’s 
first full-fledged novel, and as a work of fiction it is 
obviously defective in some very important particulars, 
the chief of which is that it shows little creative talent. 
The author talks about his characters and talks through 
them, but they do not seem to live and talk of their 
own volition end as distinct entities. They are only 
the author’s conceptions of types of character acted on 
by the present social environment and tendencies. As 
such, however, it must be admitted that they serve ad- 
mirably to present the results of Mr. Warner’s keen 
observation of modern society. Their talk is almost 
always clever, often witty, and sometimes brilliant. 
The main theme of the story is the prevalence. of 
worldliness, its effect in dulling moral sense, and the 
acceptance of success as a test of worth instead of 
character: The heroine, Margaret, emerges from a 
quiet village, where her ideals had been high and her 
belief in character firm, to become the wife of a suc- 
cessful railroad speculator, a man of the most amiable 
personal traits and generous disposition, but who 
is bent on success at any price. The history of 
his “deals,” his purchase of legislatures and news- 
papers, his ruining of small investors, and his final 
triumph as a many-times millionaire and “ railroad 
king,” who founds universities with the one hand and 
“freezes out” small capitalists with the other, will 
remind the reader of more than one unscrupulous ecapi- 
talist of our day. The gradually deteriorating effect of 
life and love with such a man on Margaret’s standards 
of right and wrong is skillfully described. The evils 
of plutocracy, the worship of business ‘ smartness,” 
and the ascendency of the material over the ideal and 
altruistic, are acutely but not pessimistically. touched 
upon. There are side-lights on many problems of the 
day, and a faithful reflection of the social charms as 
\.ell as follies of life in New York, Washington, New- 
port, and Lenox. Mr. Warner constantly suggests 
trains of thought and argument, but he never pursues 
an argument to a wearisome extent, and one of the 
greatest charms of his book is that he makes the reader 
think for himself. (New York : Harper & Bros.) 


A book which no student of Shakespeare will care 
to miss is Professor Corson’s Introduction to the Study of 


‘Shakespeare (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co.) ; a work 


which summarizes a vast amount of study and which 
contains a great deal of peculiarly subtle and intelli- 
gent criticism. There is no more suggestive critic in 
this country, no literary scholar who brings to his work 
more thorough equipment or a more independent spirit. 
Professor Corson’s work bears the impress of a very 
strong personality, and is therefore stronger in some 
directions than in others, but it is always suggestive 
and generally sound. Professor Corson is keenly sym- 


pathetic with the spiritual side of literature, and in 


this respect he stands almost solitary among the men 
who are writing criticism on this side of the Atlantic. 
In this volume he has collected a series of brief studies 
on Shakespearean verse and prose and upon a number of 
the leading plays. He has small sympathy with any of 
the attempts to make Shakespeare the victim of liter- 
ary or metaphysical theories ; against all this perver- 
sion of the true work of criticism he stands in down- 
right antagonism. He approaches the great dramatist 
in a thoroughly literary spirit, and bases his conclu- 


sions entirely upon premises which Shakespeare’s work 
affords. The chapters on the authority of the first 
folio, on “ Hamlet,” on “Romeo and Juliet,” are 
admirable pieces of work, and the whole volume is one 
of the most valuable and suggestive which has come 
into the hands of American students of Shakespeare for 
a long time past. 


It is little less than astounding that a man of such’a 
cold and rigid character, and so overwhelmed with 
public business, should have continued through seven- 
teen years a correspondence such as has just been 


brought to light by the publication of The Letters of the 


Duke of Wellington to Miss J.;. Edited, with Extracts 


from the Dairy of the Latter, by Christine Terhune Her- 


rick (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.). Miss J., it 
appears, was a pretty young woman—very pious—who 
felt it her duty to write religious admonitions to prom- 
inent people. Even the Queen Consort was not spared. 
The Duke called upon her, and at first sight declared, 
as she asserts, his love. Miss J. expressed intense 
indignation, but never quite gave up the hope of 
becoming the Duchess of Wellington, albeit the Duke 
was forty-five years her senior. The year following 
their meeting he wrote her seventy-eight letters ; in 
the whole period, three hundred and ninety. Her letters 
were often trivial and exacting, chiefly filled with pious 
abuse. She was quite as sure in her bigotry that she 
was a saint as that Wellington was a lost sinner, and 
she hurled at him the most violent condemnatory texts 
she could cull from the Bible. The poor old man tried 
in vain to shake off his righteous tormentor, whose 
irascibility and bigotry increased with her years, but 
only ceased his letters a short time before his death. 
These letters and diary have lain for years in the attic 
of a country house near New York, for financial mis- 
fortune and ill health obliged Miss J. to remove to 
America shortly after the Duke’s death. They are an 
extraordinary revelation of one side of the life of the 
Iron Duke. 


Mr. William Waldorf Astor’s Sforza is a historical 
novel of the best type, fur it is dyed through and 
through with the bright Italian tints of the epoch in 
which the tale is set. The figure of the great duke 
Ludovico is drawn with a firm and facile hand. It is 
a profile portrait ; that is, it gives but one side of the 
“* Moor’s ” character, but that is given with a nervous 
vigor and with fine artistic touches which result in a 
living portrait. The story belongs to the latter part 
of Ludovico’s reign, and possesses only so much plot as 
is requisite for the development of the characters. In 
this respect, as in others, Mr. Astor gives one the im- 
pression of large reserve power. Nowhere does the 
narrative halt. The episode in Venice, the general 
council in the great hall of the Signoria at Milan, the 
interview of the French king Louis with Isabelle and 
Bernardino, and the meeting of Ludovico and Chevalier 
Bayard, are simply masterpieces of force and vividness 
in the impressionist’s method. There is a breadth of 
treatment also which proves a maturity of literary 
judgment and a mastery of the wealth of materials in 
the chronicles of the Lombard cities which cannot but 
call for remark. His ingenuity in accounting for the 


strange policy of Venice by a supposed bond of a secret 


brotherhood between Sforza and the aged Doge Bar- 
barigo is truly clever. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) 


The Rev. Henry Forrester, whose book upon Chris- 
tian Unity and the Historic Episcopate has just been pub- 
lished by Thomas Whittaker, of this city, is one of a 
strong and important party in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church who incline to protest against the old High 
Church doctrine of Apostolic succession and the infal- 
ibility of holy orders. His argument is that the early 
Church—that is, the Church before Saint Augustine— 
held no such doctrine ; that the ante-Nicene doctrine 
was that the Church, not the bishop, conferred the 
power of ministering valid sacraments ; that, no matter 
how many bishops of supposed inviolate and intact suc- 
cession ordained, the ordination could be pronounced 
null and void from the beginning by the Church. Max- 
imus the Cynic is his case in point. Furthermore, that 
the Church habitually received from the Montanist and 
Donatist sects clergy who had never received episcopal 
ordination, and that she never thought of ordaining or 
reordaining them. Just how far this is true we do not 
care todiscuss. The thought occurs that the perpetuity 
of vows may have a bearing upon the question, and the 
common consent of Christian thought seems to be— 
once a clergyman, always a clergyman. 


Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have senate in a 
compact volume from the “ Encyclopedia Britannica ” 
the late Professor Alexander Johnston’s admirable 
contribution, The United States: Its History and Con- 
stitution. It has often been said that more genius is 
necessary for the making of a small book than for the 
making of a large one, and this volume is an illustration 
of the truth of that remark. Ina very condensed form 
it presents, in broad outline and with entire accuracy 
of detail, a lucid, scholarly, and interesting narrative 
of the story of the United States from the time of the 
earliest colonization to the labor troubles of two years 
ago. No one can examine this volume, so terse and 
effective in its style, so masterly in its grouping of 
events, without feeling anew the sense of loss which 
came with the announcement of Professor Johnston’s 
early and untimely death. His was one of the finest 
historical minds yet produced in America. What he 
has done will remain a worthy memorial of him, but 


it was a public misfortune that one so ripe for the 
largest and most important discussions should have 
left us at the very moment when he was fully prepared 
to render his greatest services to American historical 
literature. 


It is a good many years since Mr. Robert Lowell’s 


‘novel, The New Priest in Conception Bay, created so 


deep an impression of moral earnestness and dramatic 
power in the minds of many readers that they watched 
eagerly for more work from the same hand, and the 
predictiens were not few that the author of this striking 
story would take his place among the first American 
novelists. Mr. Lowell’s life-work, however, has taken 
another direction, and his early novel remains, not in- 
deed the only, but certainly the best known of his lit- 
erary performances. The sceue of the story, as many 
of our readers remember, is laid in Newfoundland, and 
the tragedy of mistaken conviction, of gradual awaken- 
ing, neal of futile endeavor to restore the shattered life 

gains an added pathos from the remoteness of the scen 

of action and the somber and bleak aspect of tha 

northern island. The republication of the story at this 
time ought to secure for it the reading of a new gener- 
ation, who cannot fail to be touched by its pathos and 
roy eg by its power. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

1.50. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have recently added two vol- 
umes to the Knickerbocker Nugget Series. These 
volumes contain a collection of American War Ballads 
and Lyrics, edited by George Cary Eggleston. The 
selections have been taken from the entire literature 
of this kind, from the colonial wars to the Civil War, 
and Mr. Eggleston has done his work so well that 
nothing of‘ any value, so far as we can see, has been 
omitted. War, as a rule, does not call out great poetry, 
but it frequently stimulates the writing of stirring 
verse. There is some genuine poetry of a high order 
in these volumes, and there is a great deal which has 
w fine lyrical quality. The volumes form a valuable 
addition to this charming set of minor classics. 

Recognition after Death, by the Rev. J. Aspinwall 
Hodge, D.D. (New York: Robert Carter & Bros.), 
discusses in a popular way the question, “ Will souls 
know one another in heaven ?” ‘The author examines 
objections, the testimony of the Scriptures and the pre- 
sumable methods of recognition—to wit, speech, sight, 
character, through others, ete. It seems to us that the 
argument is as sound as it is comfortable. ‘The author 
regards cremation with disfavor, indeed as anti-Christian. 
That is a mere individual notion. In other respects the 
book is at once suggestive and consoling. It might not 
be inappropriate as a present for mourners. 


Among the many efforts in the way of fiction to solve 
the tenement-house problem is Mrs. Schereschewsky’s 
Miss Ruby’s Novel. The title is not very apt, but the 
tale is prettily and even pathetically told. There isa 
gentleness and tenderness of tone about this little story 
that remind us of Mrs. Oliphant’s best work. Miss 
Ruby, out of love for the poor, goes and lives among 
them, and thus alone lifts up their lives to higher 

lanes. She is an angel of light abiding among them. 
Undoueadls that is the method whereby to the poor 
the Gospel is preached. (New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker. ) 


Mr. Brander Matthews is always a clever, ingenious, 
and entertaining story-teller, and the magazine tales 
now united in a volume called A Family Tree, and 
Other Stories (New York: Longmans, Green & Co.; 
$1.25) are not exceptions. That which gives the title 
to the book is the most carefully worked out ; but two 
or three of the others—notably “ Brief Notes of an 
Uneventful Voyage ”—abound in bright dialogue and 
repartee. They are really but literary trifles, but the 
trifling is of a most agreeable kind. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

—Dr. Holmes will contribute to the “ Atlantic ” next 
year a series of papers entitied “ Over the Teacups.” 

—Messrs. Houghton, Mitflin & Co have just issued 
Cooper’s “ Spy ” in their admirable series of low-priced 
novels. It is certainly not the fault of our leading pub- 
lishers if people persist in reading inferior literature. 
The best is now offered them at prices which a few 
years ago would have seemed incredible. 

—A fine example of typography is the pamphlet 
giving a sketch of the history of the publishing firm of 

oughton, Mifflin & Co. and of the Riverside Press. 
Such a sketch is necessarily an account of a part—and 
a very large and worthy part—of the history of Amer- 
ican literature, as well as of some of the best and most 
artistic methods of book-making, printing, and illustra- 
tion. ‘The pamphlet has a strong literary interest, and 
is well worth preserving. ¢ -¢ 

—William Black relates the following anecdote : 

‘*T remember when I was in America receiving a pretty and 
charming letter from two sisters living in one of the Southern 
States. They described their beautiful home on the banks 
of the —— river; they were, they informed me, living there 

uite alone, having neither friends nor relatives to occupy 
their time withal ; and it had occurred to them that, as I was 
certain to form a perfectly false idea of American hospitalit 
so long as I remained in the cold and callous North, would 
not come down for a week or two to thissylvan retreat on the 
—— river, that they might show me what a real Southern 
welcome was like? It was a most innocent and idyllic invi- 
tation, and I was describing it a long time afterward to Mr. 
Bret Harte, when he interrupted me : * Didn’t the letter go 
on something like this?’ He knew the rest. The idyllic 
invitation had been but an autograph-hunting lure.”’ 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


GROWTH OF TEMPERANCE IN LONDON. 


Mr. William Clarke, whose newspaper articles, 
as the readers of The Christian Union know, always 
have a scientific value, writes to the “Commercial 
Advertiser” his observations about drinking in 
London, especially among the poor. The view 
which he takes is a hopeful one, and is all the more 
significant because Mr. Clarke is too dead in earnest 
for superficial optimism. ‘It is not true,” he says, 
“that all the zeal and self-devotion of the temper- 
ance movement have been thrown away. Spite of 
the immense amount of strong drink still consumed, 
Iam persuaded there has been an enormous change 
in the habit and temper of mind of the people.” 
The contrast which Mr. Clarke makes between the 
morals of working London and those of idle London 
is worth quoting in full: 

“T shall never forget my intense disgust when, one 
fine Sunday afternoon in summer twenty-one years ago, 
I walked through a central part of London, and, in a 
place where many streets met, I saw the pavement 
occupied by half-a dozen ragged, drunken women, as 
wretched and degraded as any human being can well 
be. In that same spot to-day comparative order and 
decency rule. Even the squalid houses have been im- 
proved ; a mission-room stands where one of the drink- 
shops stood ; and though one sees still much squalid 
humanity, the sights of twenty-one years ago are no 
longer visible. It has fallen to my lot to walk many 
times in the late evening along the wide thoroughfare 
in the East End—Whitechapel, Commercial and Bow 
Roads, and Leman and Commercial Streets—and, on 
the whole, I have been surprised at the good order 
which obtains. If one wants to see a night saturnalia 
in London, he must go to the West End—to Piccadilly 
and Regent Street—rather than to the East. Of course 
I know that the bars in the East End gin palaces are 
crowded, but not more so than the Criterion or Café 
Royal, where well-dressed masherdom disports itself. 
The great majority of the rowdy incidents so disgrace- 
ful to London take place in the West End, not in the 
Fast. 

“In my younger days, when workingmen wanted to 
meet together they had always to meet in the back 


parlor of some dirty tavern, where they were expected 


by the host to drink all round. One can easily see 
what a disastrous thing this was. Even the middle 
classes went to such places to their political meetings. 
I have myself seen a big audience of both well-to-do 
and work people in such a place at electiontime. Now 
all is changed. Meetings, if large, are held in town 
halls, if small in schoolrooms, and the presence of a 
drunken man in such gatherings is rare. Such at any 
rate is my experience, derived from 500 or 600 meet- 
ings. Nordo the workmen in large cities go to public- 
houses for their meetings, for they have their clubs. 
These clubs are peculiarly English institutions, and I 
have often wondered why they were not introduced 
into the United States. There are in London alone at 
least two hundred workmen’s clubs, with membership 
ranging from about 100 to 1,500. They are a great 
power in London. The great majority are political, 
and the great majority of these radical. Ina few cases 
they are strictly temperance clubs, but in most drink is 
sold. The point is, however, that no one is compelled 
to drink, as he is if he goes into the public bar of a gin 
palace. I never saw a single drunken man at one of 
these clubs, though I must have visited them at least a 
hundred times.” 


Among the institutions which have contributed 
to the change are cocoa rooms, vegetarian restau- 
rants, and “aerated bread stores.”” Even where 
liquor is sold,the drinks which make drunk are 
avoided. Eight tankards of light German beer are 
now consumed to one tankard of stout. “ This,” 
says Mr. Clarke, “corresponds to the substitution 
of claret and burgundy for port and sherry at the 
tables of the rich. I rarely see a glass of madeira 
now at the dining-rooms of clubs or hotels; it is 
sauterne or medoc, and in the smoking-room after 
dinner the little cups of coffee more and more usurp 
the tables.”’ 


THE WEEK. 


Singularly enough, under the administration of the 
Excise Commission appointed by the Tammany mayor 
the number of saloons in New York is decreasing. It 
is now 7,300, as against 8,219 on the last day of 1887. 
One of the rules followed in granting licenses is that a 
new one shall not be granted until an old one has been 
revoked, and another that whenever an application for 
renewal of license is not made within a certain time 
the license becomes a dead letter, and it cannot be 
renewed, nor can another be issued in its place. 


Chairman Dickie, of the Prohibition National Com- 
mittee, says that prohibition in Iowa is in no way en- 
dangered by the Democratic victory. Even if the 
Democrats had controlled the Legislature, he does not 
think that they would repeal the law. Bishop Perry 


( Episcopal), of Iowa, takes a different view of the sig- 
nificance of the election. He says: 


‘*T attribute the political revolution in Iowa at the late 
election to two causes: The Democratic party made a dis- 
tinct issue of the tariff reform, and they flooded the State 
with Democratic orators, who appealed directly to the farm- 
ers, and showed them that it was a matter of dollars and 
cents with them, and that it would be to their interest to 
vote for tariff reform and secure their blankets and wool 
cheaper. Then prohibition was a serious factor in the whole 
discussion, as it is generally conceded that prohibition does 
not prohibit in Iowa. In the smaller towns the saloon, to be 
sure, has vanished, but the drug shops became saloons. Pro- 
hibition in the cities has had little or no effect. It is conceded 
that the prohibition law will be repealed or modified “A the 
Legislature at its session this winter. The Republican 
majority in the Senate is six, and some of these are anti- 
prohibitionists,”” 
Although the people of Iowa voted for constitutional 
prohibition in 1882, the election was set aside because 
of an informality in the manner of its taking. It is, 
therefore, within the power of the Legislature to mod- 
ify or repeal the prohibition law if it sees fit. 


Three Pittsburg Aldermen have been convicted for 
having conspired with a gang of amateur detectives to 
blackmail unlicensed liquor saloons. The detectives, 
seven in number, were convicted three weeks ago, and 
have not yet been sentenced. They entered informa- 
tions for the illegal sale of liquor before the convicted 
Aldermen, and then, by their knowledge and consent, 
withdrew the information for a money considera- 
tion. It was what might be called a low form of high 
license. 


The French Prime Minister, in marking out the eco- 
nomic policy of the administration for the coming year, 
states only one thing very explicitly, and that is that 
the taxation of liquor shall be reformed. For the last 
thirty years the consumption of wine in France has 
been positively decreasing, while that of distilled liquors 
has nearly trebled. The new laws will increase the 
whisky tax, which is already $1.14 per gallon of pure 
alcohol, or about one-half of our own tax. The French 
temperance reformers would, many of them, like to 
have the taxes on wine lessened. The fact that in our 
own country the consumption of distilled liquors during 
the last thirty years has been decreasing, while that of 
fermented liquors has increased so enormously, is at- 
tributed to our having the system of taxation which 
France thinks of adopting. | 


‘About one hundred saloon-keepers in this city have 
just decided upon an interesting co-operative experi- 
ment. They are going to start a brewery of their own. 
The institution will be modeled after several concerns 
which are in successful operation in Germany. We 
have before shown to what an extraordinary extent the 
brewers of this city own the saloons. Now the remain- 
ing saloon-keepers are beginning to own breweries. 
The solidarity of the liquor interests is certainly being 
established. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WHAT THE NEGRO WANTS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 


I do not think you do the colored people justice in 
your recent article which appeared in the Outlook No- 
vember 7. Mr. Hill’s letter presents the character- 
istic view of a Southerner on the race question. 

What the colored people hope for, and what will, 
probably, be eventually conceded to them, is that the 
same consideration should be given to them that would 
be extended to white persons under the same circum- 
stances—a practical extinction of the color line—a true 
drawing of the line to be based on education, character, 
and merit. 

I cannot speak concerning the event Mr. Hill alludes 
to, for I know but little of it, but I do know that on 
some of the Southern railroads colored people are 
allowed to ride only in the smoking-cars, and are liable 
to be forcibly ejected, even at the point of the knife, if 
they try to ride in any other car. I know of cases 
where college graduates have been so treated. 

No colored person is allowed in a restaurant or 
hotel, except of the lowest order’; nor is he allowed to 
draw books from any library in his own name. Such 
restrictions are very hard for men to bear who are 
principals of public schools and teachers and graduates 
of the different universities. : 

I am acquainted with a most intelligent colored 
woman, a graduate of one of the Northern colleges, 
very ladylike and refined in appearance and manners, 
who never rides in the cars for fear of insult, and who 
rarely goes out of sight of her home for the same rea- 
son. Not long ago, hearing that a Northern troupe 
were to give a concert in the place where she was liv- 
ing, and being passionately fond of music, she ventured 
to Bor and was put out of the seat she had engaged and 
paid for. 

I could tell you of cases where colored teachers were 
engaged to teach country schools ; they faithfully per- 
formed their duties, and when the time for payment 
came, received only half or three-fourths of the small 
amount due them, and this after long and vexatious 
delay, and with no explanation rendezzi. There is no 
justice in such things. 


I cannot understand the feeling in the South ; it 
seems to be one entirely of caste, and not of personal 
antipathy. We in the North seldom meet an edu- 
cated colored person, and, judging from those whom 
we do meet, our judgment of the capabilities and re- 
quirements of the race cannot fail to be more or less 
erroneous. 

Trusting you will look into the matter more fully, 
and, with your accustomed frankness, give the colored 
people their due, | ve 

ATLANTA, Ga. 


A LETTER OF INQUIRY.’ 


HE following letter has just been sent out to the 
pastors of Congregational churches by the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen of the American Board: 


Dear Brother : 

At the annual meeting of the American Board, held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, October 2—5, 1888, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted : | 

‘* That a committee of fifteen be appointed to consider the 
relation of the Board to the churches and individuals who 
make it their missionary agent, and the expediency, in view 
of the facts which they may ascertain, of securing a closer 
union between them, especially including the subject of the 
selection of corporate members; and that this committee be 
instructed to report what action, if anv, they may deem wise 
in this direction, at a subsequent annual meeting of the 
Board.” 

To ascertain whether any dissatisfaction existed 
among the Congregational churches with the present 
method of electing Corporate Members, how pro- 
nounced and widespread was such dissatisfaction, if 
any, and to elicit a method which would command gen- 
eral and hearty approval, the Committee sent to pastors 
and clerks of churches which had contributed a certain 
specified amount the preceding year, 1,397 in number 
—to 158 Corporate Members not included in the above, 
and to 38 professors in our theological seminaries, a 
total of 1,593—a circular asking an opinion on three 
questions ; viz., (1) Whether a change is, or is not, 
desirable. (2) What change, if it should be found wise 
to make a change. (3) Whether the present limit of 
membership should be enlarged, with (4) a request for 
general suggestions. The Committee was obliged to 
report, at the session of the Board in New York, that 
of the 1,397 pastors or clerks, only 482 had made any 
response; only 73 out of the 158 Corporate Members 
addressed ; and only 15 out of the 38 professors—a 
total of 570, being a little more than one-third. Of 
the number responding, 325 favored, for varying rea- 
sons, a change. The Committee was also obliged to 
report that a great variety and apparent uncertainty 
existed among the methods of change suggested. No 
less than thirty substitutes were proposed. Some favor 
election by honorary members, some election by. the 
churches or the conferences; neither of which can be 
done under the present charter. Of those who favor 
nomination simply, with elective power remaining in 
the Board, some suggest that none be elected except 
upon such nomination, others limiting these nomina- 
tions to one-third, one-half, or two-thirds of the vacan- 
cies; and some emphasize the wisdom of ‘limiting cor- 
porate membership to a term of years, and of dropping 
from the roll the names of such pastors as withdraw 
into communions whose churches do not make the Board 
their organ and agent. Nor is there any agreement as 
to the body, or bodies, who should make nominations. 
The National Council is proposed, the State Associa- 
tions, or the local Conferences, or voluntary groups of 
contributing churches; and some propose a delegate 
from each church. The want of concentration as to 
methods, as well as the great neglect to make replies, 
clearly made it impossible for the Committee to recom- 
mend any change. The Board voted, however, Octw- 
ber 18, 1889, to continue the Committee in service with 
a view to obtaining more complete information as a 
basis for future determinations. 

The Committee, therefore, now addresses this new 
request for information to the pastors and clerks of all 
churches which have contributed to the treasury of the 
Board during either of the past two years—meaning 
hereby to ask that the pastor or clerk will in his reply 
give, not his own opinion, but his judgment of the 
actual feeling of his church, leaving to the individual 
pastor the method by which that judgment shall be 
obtained. 

The present method of electing corporate members 
is as follows : The number of corporate members being 
fixed by the by-laws, is divided among the several 
States and Territories according to their respective 
contributions, except that those west of New York 
State are given a credit fifty per cent. larger than their 
contributions would warrant. At each annual meeting 
a committee of nomination is appointed, which reports 
at the next annual meeting the names of persons to fill 
vacancies which have occurred during the intervening 
year and up to the date of its report, selecting from 
each State the requisite number of persons to fill the 
vacancies which have occurred in that State, and taking 
care to divide between clergymen and laymen as the 
charter requires. The Board then proceeds to elect, 
but no member is confined in his voting to the names 
of these nominees. 

Fraternally yours, 
A. J. F. BeEnRENps, D.D., Chairman. 
G. Henry Waurtcomps, Secretary. 


1See editorial comment elsewhere,—Ebps, C. U, 
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‘HE completion of the 3d year 

FULL is signalized by this surerb 
Holiday number, with 70 illus- 

PROSPECTUS. trations and anew ornamental 


cover. 

HOLIDAY NUMBER. 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN CARICA- 
TURE. By J. A. Mitcuett. With 17 Dlustrations 
by Keppler, Nast. Frost, Attwood, Woolf, Gibson, 
McVickar, ** Chip,’’? and many others. 


HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES—Studies among 
the Tenements. By J. A. Rus. With many strikiog 
illustrations from flash-light photographs. 

BRETON PICTURES. The Pardon of Ste. Anne 
d’Auray, and other festivals. Dr. W. P. NorTHRvp. 
With many superb illustrations by famous artists. 

A SUB-TROPIC STUDY. A bright and well-illus- 
trated article. By E. M. Bacon. 

SHORT STORIES—MRS. TOM’S SPREE, by 
H. C. Bunner, and A MIDWINTER 
DREAM, by Henry A. 

ILLUSTRATED POEMS form a specially attractive 
feature of this number. 


HON. EDWARD J. PHELPS, Ex-Minister to Eng- 
land, writes the end paper this month. 


LIFE ON A W AR SHIP MR. R. F. ZOGBAUM, the artist and writer, has received permission to accompany 

¢ the new naval Squadron of Evolution on its cruise; and thus to make the first possible 
studies of the life at sea of officers and men under the altogether novel conditions of the New Navy. The articles embodying these 
studies, with his own illustrations, will appear through Scribner’s Magazine. 


IN CITY, SUBURBS, AND COUNTRY. The city homes will be discussed by CHARLES F. McKIM, the 
eminent architect ; the re and suburban homes will be treated a writers of equal authority. In connection with 
ouses have been built by people of small means through Building and Loan Associations. | 


HOMES 


this will be given a paper describing how 
The articles will be illustrated. 


FICTION. 


it is believed, will be unusually strong. 


THE CITIZEN’S RIGHTS. 


The 


to his own reputation, etc. 


GODKIN, 


THE ELECTRIC ARTICLES 


SINGLE ARTICLES 


Print Co 
MR. SIDNEY CO 


in the 


announcements ; an 


least will fall within the next twelve months, are 
description when the arrangements in progress for them shall be further 


vanced. 


In January a new novelette in four parts will be begun by OCTAVE THANET, with illustrations by A. B. 
FROST. Later there will be a serial by an anonymous writer, for which the publishers are safe in prophesying 
an amount of attention given to no novel which has appeared in this form for many years. The g 


A series of articles upon a great class of rights and privileges, for which the citizen 

his taxes, but of which the long-suffering American allows himself to be deprived. 

will be covered the Rights of the Citizen as a householder, as a traveler, as a user of the public streets, his rights to his own property, 
will be contributed by writers who will speak with authority ; among them will be L. 


RANCIS LYNDE STETSON, F. W. WHITRIDGE, and others. 


will be completed by several carefull 
"Electricity in the Household,” by MR. KENNELL 


An article on Electric Railroads is one of those remaining in this series. 


ERICSSON, THE GREAT INVENTOR. 


-at Captain Ericsson’s request, was made his authorized biographer and intrusted with his Bc The illustrations will include 
much that is of the highest interest and novelty ; the original unpublished sketches of the 


HUNTING ARTICLES. A520 


IN GREAT VARIETY. Amon 
illustrated by MR. and MRS. E. ; 
lasting impressions and results of the French Exposition; three on English, French, and German Caricature respectively ; two 
especially attractive articles called ‘‘ In the Footprints of Charles Lamb ;’ 

Nesting ; a remarkable article on Madame de Staél by a well-known diplomatist, with some recently-discovered_ material ; 
LVIN’S article on George Meredith, MR. HUMPHRY WARD'S on some great Picture Sales, with 
illustrations by HARRY FURNISS; on Water Storage in the West, and on Mining, the latter with novel photographs ; Austra- 
lian papers ; on the Floral Decoration of Ponds and Lakes, with some very beautiful effects ; and a group upon Physical Conditions 
United States, by PROF. N. S. SHALER, with Illustrations 


MR. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


1890. The names of other important contributors will appear in more s ecific 
d several important projects, of which the beginning at 


N 1890 SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE will enter upon its 
| fourth Year and seventh volume. It is believed that 
4 the full announcement, a summary of which follows, 
gives promise of a year of great popular and artistic 
attractiveness. Among the inportant features are: 

AND INCREASED SPACE. It 


AN ADDED DEPARTMENT has been decided to open with the Jan- 


uary number a department for the brief consideration of subjects of both agen 
and permanent interest, and for this purpose a few pages will be added to eac 
number. This feature in the Magazine will give, it is believed, a new element of 


brightness and variety. 
AND TRAVEL will be peoted from 


AF RICAN EXPLORATIO several points of view. MR. : 


BERT WARD, who spent five years on the Congo, will write of that now 
famous region. Other articles in the same field will appear, and several by well- 
known artist travelers. All richly illustrated. 


HORT FICTION of the year, 


ays 
hus 


inning in January with 
ison’s chief electrician. 


illustrated papers, b 
» Mr. 


There will be two articles upon John Ericsson, the great inventor, written 
R. WILLI 


under peculiar advantages by M AM C. CHURCH, who, 


onitor, ete. 


them are: ‘‘ In Paris with the Three Musketeers.”’ written and 


- BLASHFIELD; one by W. C. BROWNELL on some 


papers on Neapolitan Art, on French L[llustration, on 


will continue to contribute 
to the Magazine during 


TERMD: jose. a Number 
SPECIAL OFFER < 


A complete set of the Magazine from 


urposely reserved for 


A RECENT NUMBER SENT ON RECEIPT OF 10c. 


the first number, January, 1887, and 


a subscription for 1890, - - - - #%7.50 
The same, bound in cloth (6 vols.) - 12.00 
The numbers for 1889 and a subscrip- 

tion for 1890, - - - 4.50 
The same, with back numbers bound 


“OXFORD” 


TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, HIGHEST AWARD—THE GRAND PRIZE. 


TUOY OF THE BIBLE. 


CHERS’ BIB 


PYRIGHT 


LESQ) 


er: 


G. HOUSTON 


THE BEST AND MOST COMPLETE BIBLE PUBLISHED. 


The Oxford Helps contains the latest Scien- 
3 tific and Bible Discoveries. 
It contains more Biblical information than any other Teachers’ Bible. 


Its type and binding have no equal. 
It has the Largest Sale. 
Its price brings it within the reach of all. 


The vast amount of Biblical information contained in the ‘* OXFORD” 
Teachers’ Bible is so systematically arrar ged, that the Sunday- 
school Teacher or Student will find it invaluable in the preparation of a lesson or 
in Bible study. 

' z Rev. ALVAH HOVEY, D.D., LL.D., President of Newton Centre Theological Semi- 
a nary, says (September, 1889): ‘I scarcely know of so much valuable matter else- 
ri — where in so small a compass, and can heartily recommend the edition.”’ 
‘“SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES,”’ Philadelphia: ‘‘ We have no reason to change our 
- expressed opinion that the ‘Oxford’ Teachers’ Bible is the most serviceable 
= for the use of the ordinary Sunday-school teacher.”’ . 
: ishop JOHN H. VINCENT, of the M. E. Church, says: ** All things taken into con- 
siden: it is one of the’ most perfect editions Yt the Sacred Scriptures I have 
ever seen. I wish that we could place a copy in * he hands of every Sunday-school 
superintendent and teacher i» America .”’ 


OVER 100 STYLES FROM WHICH TO SELECT. 
From $1.25 to $17.50. Send for List. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


“OXFORD” BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 


33 East Seventeenth Street, - 


- (Union Square,) New York. 


PROFESSOR BRUCE’S NEW WORK. 


The Kingdom of God; 


OR, 
Christ's Teachings According to the 
Synoptical Gospels, : 
By Proressor A. B. Bruce, D.D., of the 
Free Church College, Glasgow, author of 


“The Training of the Twelve” and ** The 
Humiliation of Christ.’’ 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


The Lord’s Prayer. 
A Practical Meditation. 


By Rev. Newman Hatu. New Edition. 
With Introduction by the Rev. Dr. T. L. 
Cuyler. Crown 8vo, $2.00. | 


Kantz, Lotze, and Albrecht 
Ritsehl. 


A Critical Examination by LEoNHARD STAH- 
Lin, Bayreuth. Translated by D. W. Smmon, 
Ph.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


Studies in the Christian 
Evidences. 


By Rev. ALEXANDER Marr. New and Re- 
vised Edition. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


Jerusalem. 


The City of Herod and Saladin. By WALTER 
Besant and E. H. PAtmer. Map and 
Frontispiece. New edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown Svo, cloth, $3.00. 


HISTORY OF GERMAN THEOLOGY 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By F. LicHtENBERGER. Translated and 
edited by W. Hastiz. 8vo, $5.00. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAWN 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION FROM 
THE REFORMATION TO KANT. By 
Pror. PunsEer. Translated by W. Hastix, 
Introduction by Pror. Furnr. 8vo, $5.25. 


DELITZSCH ON GENESIS. A New 
Commentary onthe Book of Genesis. By 
Pror. F. DEuirzscn. 2 vols. 8vo, $6.00. 


DORNER’S SYSTEM OF CHRIS- 
TIAN ETHICS. 8vo, $3.50. 


DORNER’S SYSTEM OF CHAIS- 
TIAN DOCTRINE. 4 vols. 8vo, $12.00. 


WITHEROW’S FORM OF THE 
CHRISTIAN TEMPLE. 8vo, $4.20. 


WORKMAN (PROF.T.), THE TEXT 
OF JEREMIAH. Post 8vo, $3.60. 


SIMON (PROF. D. W.), THE RE- 
DEMPTION OF MAN. 8vo, $4.00. 


BLAIKIE (PROF: W. G.), THE 
PREACHERS OF SCOTLAND FROM 
THE SIXTH TO THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 8vo, $3.00. 


WALKER (DR. J.), THEOLOGY AND 


THEOLOGIANS OF SCOTLAND. 
12mo, $1.40. 


WATTS (PROF.), THE REIGN OF 
CAUSALITY. 12mo, $2.40. 


LOTZE’S MICROCOSMUS. 8vo, $6.00. 


CREMER’S NEW TESTAMENT 
LEXICON. 4to, $13.50. 


ORELLI ON JEREMIAH. $3.00, 


NEW VOLUME OF CLARK’S FOR- 
EIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. All 


the previous volumes on hand. 


ALL OF KEIL & DELITZSCH’S 
COMMENTARIES, etce., ete. 


ALL OF THE HANDBOOKS 
BIBLE CLASSES. 


ALL OF THE BIBLE CLASS PRIM- 
ERS. 


FULL LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


743-745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FOR 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Two Great National W orks 


| ONS 
AMERICAN 


1,0 - 


Y 


APPLE- 
TONS’ 


AMERICAN 
BIOGRAPHY 


The fame of APPLETONS’ AMERICAN 
CyCLoP#DIA extends the world over. 

More than 120,000 sets have been 
piaced in the homes of America. 

It is the best, the most complete, of 
all Cyclopzedias ; the accepted author- 
ity of Colleges, Students, and Readers. 


YCLOPADIA 


APPLETONS’ CYCLOPADIA OF AMER- 
ICAN BIOGRAPHY is the latest and most 
interesting addition to the books of 
the century. | 

It is a complete history of the Lit- 
erature, Laws, Theology, Inventions, 
Art, Music, Discovery, Wars, and 
Governments of the American Con- 
tinent. 

Elaborately illustrated. Sixty full- 
page portraits on steel. Over 2,000 
vignette portraits and engravings in 
the text. 


For specimen-pages, with prices, spe- 
cial terms of sale, etc., of these two great 
works, address 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


t, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


O don’t you remember, ’tis almost December, 
And soon will the Holidays come ! 


CANTATAS FOR CHILDREN. 


CHRISTMAS AT THE KERCHIEP’S (20 
cts. ; $1.80 doz.), Lewis. CAUGHT NAPPING 


cts.; $144 doz.), Rosabel. 
(25 cts. ; $2.40 doz.), Rosabel. 
(30 cts.; $3 doz.), Emerson. MESSAGE 
CHRISTMAS (30 cts. ; $3 doz.), Towne. 


FOUR CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


By Rosabel. Each 5 cts. ; $4 per hundred. 


Birthday of our Lord. Holy Christ Child: 
Old, Sweet Story. Joytul Chimes. 


CAROLS AND SONGS. 


3 Collections by Howard, 11 Carols; 10 Carols; 7 Car- 
ols (each 10 cts) HOLLY BOUGHS (15 cts.; 
$1.44 doz.) 10 NEW PIECES FOR XMAS 
(10 cts. 


E PUBLISH IN SHEET 

very many superior pieces, or q y. 
might walt be eu Prize Songs. Six good Speci- 
mens are : 


Signal Bells at Sea. (40cts.) Hays. 
Vv —— of Old Folks at Home. (40 cts.) 


tults. 
Mammy’s Lil’ Boy. (40cts.) Edwards 
Cotton Field Dance. For Piano. 


(40 cts.) 

Pa is’ Exposition Grand March. (50 cts.) 
Military Schottisch. (30 cts.) Rollinson. 
Any book or piece mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


<. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


PILGRIM 


NO paid advertisements published in the Pilgrim Quarterlies 


«*« The Pilgrim Lesson Helps (6 grades) are the most perfectly graded series in the market. 4* 


MONDAY CLUB SERMONS ...... $1.25. THE LITTLE PILGRIM LESSON 
THE TEACHER (monthly) 60c.; clubs, 50c. _ PAPER (weekly) ..........-.sseseeeeees 
SENIOR QUARTERLY .............. 20c. THE LITTLE PILGRIM LESSON 
INTERMEDIATE QUARTERLY PICTURES (colored pictures)......... 16c 
with music, 20c.; without music........... 6c. FILGRIM ALMANAC AND 
SUNIOR QUARTERLY .......... ‘GOLDEN TEXT BOOK .......... 3c. 


« The Pilgrim Sunday-School Pashrs are perfectly adapted 


* the classes 


THE WELL-SPRING (weekly, semi- 
monthly, or monthly) in clubs, 50c.; 24c.; 12c. 


of readers for which they are designed.* * 


(weekly) 


THE MAYFLOWER 
‘in clubs. 


« The Pilgrim Musical Services furnish good music and good hymns, much of it original | » 
*  * matter, for schools that prefer what is worthy and of permanent value to whatis TRASH.* * 


CHILDREN’S SERVICES (quarterly) for Christmas, Easter, Children’s wot and sencome 


By Jonn W. TuFrts and M. C. Hazarp. 


rice, 5c.; 100 copies, $4.00; yearly subse 


«* x The Pilgrim Record Books are recognized as practical, simple, and complete. 4* » 


MEMBERSHIP ROLL, 


1,500 names, $2.50 ; 2,000 mames........... $3.00 
LIBRARY RECORD, 
650 books, $1.25 ; 1,050 books .............. $1.50 
Ss. 8S. RECORD BOOK, 
35 classes, $1.00 ; 75 classes................ $1.50 


CLASS RECORD (book), 15 names..... 5c. 
per doz., 50c.; 30 names, per doz........... 75e. 
CLASS CARD, 4c.; per hundred........ £3.00 
SECRETARY’S CLASS BOOK, 
30c. and 50c. 
COLLECTION ENVELOPE, 
DOT GOZOM 


= d, That we, th teachers and officers of the Sunday-school of the 
ST CONGREG/ CHURCH of MONTCLAIR 


FIRST CONG 


Unsolicited 
Testimony 
10 Now. 1889 


Papers, po 
them thoroughly adapt 


hensive manner. 


REGA 
having used for several years the Pilgrim Lesson Helps and 
ssess a high appreciation of their excellent character. 

to our wants, and to those of the scholars. Consid- 
ering the space given to each Scripture selection, the history and the moral and 
spiritual truths are presented in a very clear, attractive, thoughtful, and compre- 
i It is a pleasure, and we consider it a privilege, to thus testify 
to the value of the Sunday-school publications of the Publishing Society of our 


TIONAL UR 
Sunda y-School 


We have found 


own denomination, and to commend them to such of our Sunday-schools as are 


not now using them ” 


PERIODICALS 


“CH 


Al Course of . 


Lectures for 


. 


A Notable Gathering 


of the world’s leaders comes be- 
fore the readers of THE Youtn’s 
CoMPANION during the year 1890. 
It is like a great Lecture Course. 
of 52 weeks, with over 100 lec- 
turers, each a famous authority 
in some branch of Art, Litera- 
ture, Statecraft, Science, or Edu- 
cation. And these lectures cost 
only 34 cents each, on the basis 
of a year’s subscription, or 52 
numbers, for $1.75. 


Is it not worth 3 cents 
to have Gladstone address you 
for half an hour? Or to listen 
for an equal time to Tyndall on 
the wonders of Nature? And it. 
is just such great men, following 
each other in rapid succession 


each week, and discussing every: 


instructive and entertaining topic 
of the day, who speak to you 
through the medium of their 
paper and your paper— THE 
YouTH COMPANION. 


430,000 families attend 
You 


this great Lecture Course. 
can attend it by reading THE 
YouTu’s COMPANION each week. 


It will be sent you regularly until 


January I, 1891, at a cost of only 
$1.75. 


pectus of the entire series. Addres s 


THE Youtu’s COMPANION, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Send for /l/ustrated Pros 


FAMOUS BOOKS” 


—FOR— 


YOUNG PEOPLE. 


JED: A Boy’s Adventures in the Army of 
**°61-’65.”’ By WARREN L&E Goss, author of ** A 
Soldier’s Story of Life in Andersonville Prison,”’ 
** Recollections of a Private,’’ in Century Magazine. 
Fully illustrated. 12mo. $1.50. 


OF SCIENCE. _ By Saran K 


LTON. Lives of Galileo, Newton, Herschel, Cur- 

rie, Humboldt, Agassiz, Buckland, , Audu- 

bon, and other illustrious men of science, with por- 
traits. 12mo. §1. 


A HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION. By Lyp1a Hoyt Farmer A graphic 
account frum authentic sources of the scenes and 
events which took place during this epoch in the 
history of the French nation. 12mo. $1.50. 


POOR BOYS WHO BECAME FAMOUS. 
By SARAH K. Bo.ton. ort biographical sketches 
0 ae Peabody, Michael Faraday, Samuel John- 
son, Admiral Farragut, Horace Greeley, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Garibaldi, President Lincoln, and 
other noted persons,who from humble circumstances 
have riseo to fame and distinction, and left behind 
an imperishable record. Illustiated with 24 por- 
traits. 12mo. $1.50. 


GIRLS WHO BECAME FAMOUS. By 
SarRAH K. BoLToN. A companion book to ** Poor 
Boys Who Became Famous.’’ Biographical sketches 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe, George Eliot, Hcelen Hunt 
Jackson, Harriet Hosmer, Rosa Bonheur, Florence 
Nightingale, Maria Mitchell, and other eminent 
women. Llustrated with portraits. 12mo. $1.50, 


FAMOUS AMERICAN AUTHORS. By 
SaraH K. Botton. Short biographical sketches of 
Holmes, Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell, Aldrich, 
Mark Twain, and other noted writers. Tilustrated 
with portraits. 12mo. $1.50. 


FAMOUS AMERICAN STATESMEN. By 
SagAH K. Botton. A companion book to ** Famous 
American Authors.’’ sketches of 
Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Hamilton, Web- 
ster, Sumner, Garfield, and others. Illustra 
with portraits. l2mo. $1.50. 


BOYS’ BOOK OF FAMOUS RULERS. By 
Lyp1a Hoyt Farmer. Lives of Agamemnon, Julius 
( esar, Charlemagne, Frederick the Great, Richard 
Coeur de Lion, Robert Bruce, Napoleon, and other 
heroes of historic fame. Fully illustrated with por- 
traits aud numerous engravings. 1l2mo. $1.50. 


GIRLS’ BOOK OF FAMOUS QUEENS. By 
Lyp1a Hoyt Farmer. A companion book to ‘*Boys’ 
Book of Famous Rulers.’’ Lives of Cleopatra, 
Queen Elizabeth, Catherine de’ Medici, Josephine, 
Victoria, Kugénie, etc. 12mo. Cloth. 85 iliustra- 
tions. 

LIFE OF LAFAYETTE, the Knight of 
Liberty. x! Lyp1a Hoyt Farmer. A giowing 
narrative of the life of this renowned general, with 

illustrations. 12mo. $1.50. 


THOMAS Y. CxOWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


CLEANFaST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
The Cleanfast Hosiery Co. 


927 Broad- 
way and 2 
West 


Littell’s Living A 
ittell’s Living Age. 
~ 1890 The Living Age 
enters upon its forty-seventh 

ae Approved in the outset by 

udge story, Chancellor Kent, 
President <A 1s, historians 
Sparks, Prescott, Ticknor, Ban- 
croft, and many others, it has 
met with constant commend:- 
tion and success, 

A Weekly Magazine, i, 
givesmorethan 
Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-colunmin octavo pages of 
een reading—matter yearly ; and pre- 
sents, With a combined freshne-s 
and completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches 
of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Bio- 
graphical, Historical, and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical 
Literature, and from the pens of the 


FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. 


The ablest and most cultivated intel. 
lects, in every department of Literature, Science, 
Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodicaj 
Literature of Europe, and especially of Great Britain, 

iving Age, forming four large volumes a 
year, furnishes, from the great and generally inacces- 
sible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, 
while within the reach of all, is satisfactory in the 
COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value, 

It is therefore indispensable to every one. 
who wishes to keep pace with the events oe intel. 
lectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself 
or his family general intelligence and literary taste. 


Opinions. 


** There is no other publication of its kind so general 
in its bearing aud covering the entire field of liter- 
ature, art, and science, and bringing between the sane 
covers the ripest, richest thoughts and the latest re- 
sults of the time in which we live. No one who 
values an intelligent apprehension of the trend of 
the times can afford to do without it.” — Christian at 


“Certain it is that no other magazine can take its 
place in enabling the busy reader to keep up with cur- 
rent literature. By the careful aid judicious work 
put into the editing of THE LIVING AGRE, it is made 

ssible for the busy man to know something of what 

going on with ever-increasing activity in the world 
of letters. Without such help he is lost.”"—Zpiscopal 
Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“Itis one of the few periodicals which seem indis- 

nsable. ._ Itcontains nearly all the good literatuie 
of the time.” The Churchman, New 

** Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, 
poetry, travels, whatever men are interested in, all 
are found here.” —The Watchman, Soston. 

* The foremost writers of the time are represented 
onits pages. . Itisin the quantity and value of its 
contents facile princeps.” — Presbyterian Banner, 
Pittsburgh. 

**For the man who tries to be truly conversant 
with the very best literature of this and other count- 
ries, it is indispensable.” — Ceatral Baptist. St. Louis. 

“To have THE LIVING AGE is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and 
romance.” — Boston Evening Traveller. 

better money can be made than in snb- 
scribing for THE LIVING AGEk.”—AHartford Courant. 

** For the amount of reading-matter contained the 
is extremely low.”— Christian Advocate, 
Nashville. @ 

** Nearly the whole world of authors and writers 
appear in it in their best moods.” — Boston Journal. 

be truthfully and cordially said thatit nev er 
offers a dry or valueless page.” — New- York Tribune. 

*“It maintains its leading position in spite of the 
multitude of aspirants for public favor.”—New- York 
Observer. 

“It saves much labor for busy people who wish to 
keep themselves well informed upon the questions of 
the day.””— The Advance, Chicago. 

**It enables its readers to —— fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Chris- 
tian Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

**In this weekly magazine the reader finds all that is 
worth knowing in the realm of current Jiterature. . 
It is indispensable.” — Canada Presbyterian, Tvronto. 

Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, ree of postage. 

te" To NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 
1890, remitting before Jan. Ist, the numbers of 18s9 
issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be 
sent graits. 

Club-Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature. 

(** Possessed of THE LIVING AGE.and one or other 
of our vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber 
will find himself t2 command of the whole situation.” 

— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.] 

For $10.50, THE I 1VING AGE and any one of the 
American $4 monthlies (or Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) 
will be sent for a year, nos/paid; or, for $9.50, THE LIv- 
ING AGE and Scribner’s Magazine or the St. Nicholas 

*® Address, LITTELL & CO., Boston 


ABBOTT’S 
SIGNS OF PROMISE. 


A Book Hopeful and Helpful to Give 
or to Have. 


‘¢ His words thrill with the currents of hope 
born of a survey of the past, and making con- 
tact with the unseen future. ... Strong, 
helpful, and suggestive, and reveal the true 
prophet.’’—The Critic, New York. 


**One of the favorite assertions of that supremely 
irritating created thing, the infidel who has not sutti- 
cient strength of mind to believe m aught but himsell, 
is that Christianity is behind the times, is incapable 
of Frapplivg with the problems of every-day life, and. 
indeed, blinds itself to their existence; and as this 
kind 01 infidel is common, and his cuckoo cry is all 
but continuous, it is a pleasure now and then to eD- 
counter a volume of sermons showing the_ keenest 
sensitiveness to current topics of interest. One nee 
not_agree with the author’s theology ; one may be 4 
Buddpist or a Mohammedan and yet enjoy the man- 
ner in which such an one will attack and rout tuis 
species of infidel ’’— Boston Herald. 
tion of 
tu his 
ability to aeep abreast with the stream of such revela- 
ut not opposing s of theology and science. ~ 
Brooklyn 


Sermons Preached in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
887-1889. 
By LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 
Eighteen Discourses. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.50. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


30 Lafayette Place, - - New York. 


, 
(30 cts. ; $3 = Lewis. JINGLE BELLS (30 
cts. ; $3 doz.), Lewis. CHRISTMAS GIFT (15 
NGS 
ER 
OF 
teed not to 
proved. by Chiee 
roved b St., Chica- 3 
go. 49 West 3 
and. 
(Bend for NFA land. 251 | 


~ show the beaut ny of a quiet, manly. © 


Nov. 28, 1889. 
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CHRISTMAS 
ST. NICHOLAS 


contains nearly a hundred pages 
of splendid stories, descriptive 
articles, and illustrations suited 
to boys and girls of all ages. Here 
are the titles of a few of them : 


THE BOYHOOD OF THACKERAY; 


by his daughter, Mrs. Anne Thackeray Richie, with 
new portraits of the great novelist and fac-simiies 
of his boyish letters and drawings. 


LITTLE ALVILDA; 
a Norse nursery tale by Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE FOOT-BALL; 


by the well-kno n ayer, Walter Camp, with por- 


traits of the Yale, Harvard, and Princeton teams. 


BUFFALO HUNTING; 


Theodore Roosevelt, with spirited drawings vy 
ede ric Remington 


A SERIAL STORY FOR GIRLS; 


by Nora Perry, illustrated by Kegiua.u wircu. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES, 
HUMOROUS BALLADS, 
FANCIFUL TALES, 
POEMS, PICTURES, ETC. 


The Christmas St. Nicnowas is always an unusually 
excellent number. More pe: ple buy and subscribe to 
St. NicHOLAs at this season than at any other period 
of the year. St. NicHoLtas has recently been en- 
larged, and is now printed from new and larger type. 
The price remains unchanged—25 cents a pumber; 
$3.00 a year. Buy or subscribe through bokseller or 
newsdealer, or remit by check, money-order, or in 
registered letter to the ala lishers, 


THE Century Co., 33 E. 17th St., New York. 


NELSON’S HOME 


—AND— 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN. 


Dulcie’s Little Brother; or, Doings at 
Little Monksholm. i2mo. Cloth ex- 
tra. $1.00. 

** A sweet and charming story of child life.’’—New 
York Observer. 

Dulcie and Tottie; or, The Story of an 
Old-Fashioned Pair. 12mo. Cloth ex- 
tra. $1.00. 

A sequel to ** Dulcie’s Little Brother.’’ An inter- 
esting tale, written in the simple, natural style, and 
pervaded by the high Christian spirit, common to the 
author’s works. 

Heiress of (The). 12mo. 
Cloth extra. $1.25. 

*“There are some remarks in its pages with which 
sensible people of every creed and every shade of 
opinion can scarcely fail to sympathize. ... It is 
pleasantly and prettily told.’’— Saturday Review. 

**It is a story girls will read with pleasure and with 
profit.’’— Scotsman. 

True to the Last; or, My Boyhood’s 
Hero. Cloth. $1.25. 

A story ior boys, The scene in seen d. 
manly. Christian character is developed and aitanel 
by trials in early life. 

Temple’s Trial; or, For Life and 
Death. 12mo. Cloth extra. $1.25. 

An interesting study of character, oping mainly to 

ristian life; on 

‘the other h the terrible moral degradation to 

which selfishness unchecked may lead, and the fina) 

triumph of integrity against cruel calumny and mis- 
understanding. 

Winning the Victory; or, Di Penning- 
ton’s Reward. A Tale. 12mo. Cloth 
extra, $1.25. 

** One of the best books for girls in their teens which 
have recently been written; and it is a pleasant story 


tor reading aloud in the family. 
Times. 


good and helpful book for girls.’’— Inde- 


pendent. 
Vera’s Trust. A Tale. 12mo. Cloth ex- 
tra. $1.25. 


An intensely interesting book from beginuing to 
end. It will captivate all readers. 


*,* For sale at all bookstores throughout the country, 
or will be be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the 
publi 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
33 East Seventeenth Street, - New York. 


Artistic Presents 
of Permanent 


Value. 


fligh class Etchings, taste- 
Sully framed, costing from $5 
upward. Lllustrated descrip- 
trve catalogue mailed on receipt 
of ro cents tn stamps. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 


Parts, and 20 East 16th St. ( Union 
Square), New York. 


New Xmas Gontatas, 


Services, and Carals. 


Christmas, Past and Presen ~~ new Cantata, 
by. J. Crossy and Fiorio. Bright, 
ori difficult Dialogues, Recitations, 
Solos, Duets, ona Choruses. Impartiog a most 
beautiful and impressive or. ure to give sat- 

action. Price, 30 cents. 


Christmas Annual No. 20.—Contains an ample 
supply of new original, brignt, cheerful, and 
appropriate ‘Carola by the best composers. 
4 cents each; $3 per 100. 


Santa Claus’ Prize, and Who Got It.—Dr. 
Cantata is the most attract- 
ive of hisSeries. A perfect ge rey very 
fascinating Sunday-School Christmas exhibition. 

Price, 30 cents. 

The Monarch and the Manger.—A new mare 
ice by the Rev. Ropert Lowry. arranp 
ment of Scripture selections iaterapeense w with 


fresh and stirring h cob — original m 
> te fosti of the. Advent. 16 


appropriate to 
pages. Price, ‘comin 4 $4 per 1 


Te A full Catalogue of our other popular Cantatas, Services, and Xmas Music sent on request. 


76 EAST NINTH ST., 
New York. 


BIGLOW 


81 RANDOLPH ST.. 


CHICAGO. 


& MAIN, 


SINGING PEOPLE, READ THIS! 


For Choirs of all Denominations.—Svupers 
ANTHEMS.—(Just Issued.) By H. P. Danxs, Authes 
of Diamond Collection, Festival Anthema, etc. 
collection of new Anthems, Sentences, Duets. 
Trios, Quartets, etc. Easily 
Price, 35 cts. each by mail; ‘oe 60 per doz. 


STERLING ANTHEMS.-— By H. P.MArwn and B. 
anthems from the most popular 
books of the past forty years, in addition to ny 
new pieces by favorite authors. A standard book 
for every choir. 

rice, 60 cts. each by mail; 86.00 per doz. 


Fer! Men’s Voices —Tue Mats Cuorvus.—By SAn- 
KEY and STesBins. Sypplies abundant material of 
t value for Choirs. Special ay we Gospel 
one Evangelistic Work, Y. M. C. A., Y. P. S. 
ocial Gatherings, etc. 
Price 35 cts. each by mail; 83 60 per doz. 
For P: saver Meetings. —Gosprt Hymns No. 5.— 
Used by D. L. Moopy iu his evangelistic meet- 
ings. 234 choice songs with Hage 
35 cts. each by mail; *30.00 
For Sunday Schools.—BRIGHT PRRAY ‘is the 
latest, most ged ular and attracti vely gotten up. 
35 cts. eac 1; 30.00 per 100. 


(ce A Full Catalogue of our other popular publications ose on request. 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


MISS JEROME’S NEW BOOK 
IN A FAIR COUNTRY 


By IRENE E. JEROME 


With 55 full-page original illustrations, engraved on 
wood and priuted under the direction of George T 
Andrew. with nearly one hundred pages of text by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Elegautly bound in 
gold cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, $6.00; Turkey moroc- 
co, $15.00; tree calf, $15.00; Engiish seal style, $10.00. 


New Editions of the Jerome Art Books 


NATURE’S HALLELUJAH 
ONE YEAR’S SKETCH BOOK 


In same bindings and at same prices as **‘ IN A FAIR 
COUNTRY.”’ 


A BUNCH OF VIOLETS 


Quarto, cloth, $3.75; Turkey morocco, $9.00; tree 
calf, $9.00; English seal style, $7.00; Palatine, tied 
with chenille, $2.00. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE BLUE- 
BIRD 


Told to Me to Tell to Others 
Cloth, blue and white, $2.00; Palatine, ribbons, $1.09. 


WOOING OF GRANDMOTHER GREY 


By KATE TANNATT WOODS 


Illustrated by Copeland, engraved by Andrew. Cloth, 
oblong 4to, $2.00. 


AN EXQUISITE BEAUTY 


DAYS SERENE (sn; 

trations of 
verses from the poets, by MARGARET MacDoNnaLp 
PULLMAN. Engraved on wood by Andrew. Royal 
oblong quarto. Emblematic cover designs. Twenty- 
six full-page original illustrations. Full gilt. Size 
1014 X 144%. Cloth, $5.09; Turkey morocco, $12.50; 
tree calf, $12.50; English seal style, $9.00. 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent free on receipt of 
price. Catalogues sent free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD Boston 


AN UNUSUALLY VALUABLE BOOK. 


* Great Senators of the United 
States Forty Years Ago,” 


BY OLIVER DYER, 


Is one of the most interesting and valuable 
books ever issued. Mr. DYER was a reporter 
in the United States Senate in 1848 and 1849, 
and he gives vivid sketches of CALHOUN, 
Brenton, WEBSTER, Gen. Houston, 
JEFFERSON Davis, H. SEWARD, 
MARTIN VAN BureEn, and other distinguished 
statesmen of that period. In an extended 
review of ‘* Great Senators,’’ The New York 
Tribune says of Mr. DyrEk’s pen portraits of 
those great men : 


These portraits are among the most graphic and 
luminous of their kind. They show the men both as 
they looked and as they felt and acted. They are 
studied and discriminated with careful nicety ; and 
above all they are informed by so genial a spirit that 
while the defects of the great statesmen concerned 
are not hidden—since that would spoil the portrait- 
ure—their better qualities are so thrown into relief 
as to offer the most charitable and attractive view of 
them. 


After making copious extracts from ‘* Great 
Senators,’’ The Tribune concludes its review 
thus : 


Here we must s‘top,though the extracts we have 
given really affori but a meager example of the 
wealth, freshness, and interest of Mr. Dyer’s recol- 
lections of the great Senators. He is fuil of anecdote 
as well as observation. This book will be reaa with 
the keenest pleasure by all who are old enough to 
have been brought up in the traditions of half a cent- 
ury ago, while it can be commended t 0 young men as 
a treasure-house of information con cerning perhaps 
the most striking and able group of statesmen the 
Union has known. 


Send one dollar to ROBERT BONNER’sS 
Sons, corner of William and Spruce Streets, 
New York, and a copy of ‘* Great Senators” 


will be sent to you by mail, postage paid. 


A. A & CO, 


* 877 & 879 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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nines. Teakwood 


CABINETS, TABLES, STOOLS, 
STANDS, CHAIRS, HALL SEATS. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE. 
Have Opened Fifteen Bales of 


ORIENTAL UARPEI). 


PRICES VERY REASONABLE, 


ALSO THIS WEEK, 


100 Japanese Rugs, 3x6, - - $3.00 
275 Persian Rugs, 4x6,- - - 7.50 


— 250 Dagestan Rugs, - - - - 7.50 


340 Kurdestan Rugs,- - - - 3.50 


600 Syrian Window Curtains, 
3x12, pair,- - - - - = = 2.00 


POPULAR. 
STANDARD. 


Beacon Lights of History. 


The World’s Heroes. By Dr. Jonn Lorn. 
Seven Volumes, giving a connected view 
of the World’s Life for the past Five 
Thousand Years. 


Bryant’s Poetry and Song. 


Nearly 2,000 choice poems. JIilustrated. 


Tourgee’s Famous Novels. 


Sets of 5 vols. or of 7 vols. TIilustratéd. 


Henry Beecher’s 


WORKS. Norwood, Sermons, Patriotic 
Addresses, Comforting Thoughts, ete. 


An Appeal to Pharaoh. 


A Voice on the Race Question that is bound 
to be heard. 


Tenants of an Old Farm. 


Dr. Henry C. McCoox’s Delightful Story 
of Insect Life. Illustrated after Nature by 
the Author. Comie Designs by Beard. 


Bullet and Shell. 


A vivid story of War as the Soldier Saw it. 
By Major G. F. WiiuiAMs. Etchings by 
Forbes. A book for your boys. 


*,* Corresvondence invited with any one wishing to 


engage in the book business. 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 


Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Choir leaders will receive a copy of a good, new 
Christmas Anthenna free, bd sending address to 
Fillmore Bros., Cincinnati, 


Merry Christmas Bells 


A new Entertainment for Sunday Schools, by 
J. H. Fiimore. New music and new recitations 
in variety and abundance. The little folks are 
well supplied with songs and speeches. Price, 
5 cents; 55 cents per dozen, post- -paid ; #.00 per 100, 
not prepaid. 

ristmas Entertainment, by J. H. Fill- 
more. Had an immense sale last year. Price, 
same as * Merry Christmas Bells.” 


Santa Glaus? Mother Goose 


A new Cantata, by Jessie H. Brown and Dr. 
».. B. Herbert. A charming plot, in which the 
principal characters of Mother Goose are intro- 
duced. It issure to please. Price, 45 cents; $2.40 
per dozen, not prepaid. 

Other good Cantatas—The Santa Claus Boys. 
Christmas Eve at Grandpa’s. Santa Claus 
and Family, and The New Year. Price, 4 
cents each. Samples of the five cantatas named 
above sent for $1. 

FILLMORE BROS 185 Race St, Cincinnati, 0. 

WARD & DRUMMOND, 711 Broadway, New York. 


NEW CANTATAS. 
SANTA CLAUS & G0. tha’ 


By Clara —s Burnham Santa Claus can do nothin 


And Geo. F, Root. without his partners, whic 
are the kind hearts and helpful hands of Christmas 
Times. He cannot even see tke poor little girl of the 
story without their aid. Price, 30cts. a single copy. 

THLEH oh This is an unusually fine work 
B E ® for the Choir or Choral Society, 
hy Frederic Weathorly the words being by the foremost 

And Geo. F. Root. English librettist of the day, 
while the music is the best that Dr. Root has ever pro- 
duced, and is replete with goodeffects. It is distinctly 
a cantata for adult voices, and is not intended for 
children Price, 50cts. a single copy. Complete Lists 
of X-Mas Music — on on application. 

THE JOHN HCO Cincinnati, O. 

And 19 Stel band St.. New York City. 


YANKEE 


RT. 


NTS WANTED 
THOU ANDS or DOLLARS 


~ 


AGENTS WANTED 


MY STORY OF THE WAR 


. Livermore 


of * rou R YEARS PERSONAL EXPERI- 


by Mar 
ENUE AS. NU RSE” in ‘Hospitals, Camps, and on the Battle-field. 
No other book has drawn so many tears. Bright, Pure. and 


ey) matchless interest t and rofound pathos. it sells at 
The * boomin to make money on now 


Men and i Distance ino hindrance, for we Pay 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & O@., 


KING ARTHUR'S 
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ing Books! 
Class. | “SPLENDOR,” just out 
“EVER NEW,’ ’very popular......... 50 
Choir. | “ANTHEM TREASURES, = 
“CHOIR AND CLASS,” 308 pp.... 

Sunday|' “BEAUTIFUL SONGS,” new... ... 
School UIVING FOUNTAIN.” a favorite... 35 
hiss “MORNING LIGHT,” unexcelled.... 35 


Day “HAPPY MOMENTS,” new. ...... 5O 
School. | WOODLAND ECHOES, charming,... 50 
Bright,.cheery. taking words and melodies. 

The above Books are the Best of their Kind. 

For examination, one copy 2-3 regular price. 
No FREE copies, Specimen pages FREE. 

“The Gruff Judge,’? new, easy and charming 
Cantata for Christmas. 30c.; one sample copy, 15c. 

S.W.Strracz & Co., Pub., 243 State St. ,Chicago. 


HOW W ae G h 

|| Girls who use 
MAKE MONEY. SAPOLIO are 
a: Sue 3 eal caplet A Married life is made up of many trials and troubles, not the least of which is 
Pe will act as our agent in her @f -| how to keep your home clean and neat. SAPOLIO is a boon to woman. With it 
AZ own and adjoining towns, 4 | She can clean her house in half the time and with half the trouble. Time, trouble and 
42 and push our business with | money can be saved by using SAPOLIO. Teach your children to use it, too. If you 
42 energy and intelligence. 3 | don’t, you will neglect their education. If you do, they will bless you when they become 
{2 Our instructions if followed 9 | wives, for having taught them the use of SAPOLIO. 
fg out will make it easy to T 1 
realize from $10 to $50 per RA F-MAR 


Healthy Exercise 


That’s what the work of washing clothes 
and cleaning house amounts to when it's 


— — 


week, according to ability. ¢ 


Curtis Pusuisutnc Co., Q 

Philadelphia, Pa. als al One 

© 


>! XSI VOIDS 


WANTE GENERAL AGENTS 


SALESMEN 
RAND, McNALLY Co.’S 
New Family Atlas = World 


Inexeo, 288 Paces, Size of Pace, x 14. Retain Paice, $3.50 


Outfit consisting of complete copy of Famity ATLAS, 
| Order Book, Circulars and everything necessary to 


done with Pyies Pearline. Little 
orno rubbing; no drudgery; less 
annoyance ; more comfort ; 
more cleanliness: moreecon- 
-\ omy;anda large saving of 
wear and tear on allsides. You'll find directions on back of pack- 
age, for easy washing. It will cost you five cents to try it. Every 


h ke id “OUR CONSTANT AIM IS TO MAKE THEM THE 
BMPEOG. emit at once for outht ard name, choise FINEST IN THE WORLD.” grocer has Pearline—nothing else gives satisfaction tothe mill- 
eh ions of women who use and have been using PEARLINE for 
| F, A. FERRIS & COMPANY. 5 


_ RAND, McNALLY & CO., - 323 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
LEGGAT BROS. 


CHEAPEST BOOK STORE IN THE WORLD. 


96 5 67 Gorgeous Holiday and Juvenile 
Books. AT YOUR PRICE. 


804,672 ‘ican Books. AT OUR PRICE, 


148, 782 ANY PRICE. 


years—women who rely on their brains to save their backs. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations which they - 


AKE ’ B © claim to be Pearline, or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE— they are 
afBay be (tau Cwar not, and besides are dangerous. 169 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


No Chemicals & Co, | TE AS. 
Stach, | Stained Glass and Interior Decoration. 


are used in its preparation. It has 
The most ever to America. They 


im or Sugar, and is therefore far more bateites @ on and work in American Mosai | ha 
ecorati in the mar Great 
economical, costing less than one cent Glass from the designs of Mr. Armstrong. Bathe super cotter pin ode Hh ead = ket of 


. It is delicious, ishing, 
GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. strengthening, DiaEsreD, Mgssrs: Clayton & Belle THE WORLD GROWS NOTHING FINER, 

Thir 1 Door West of Citv jand admirably adapted for invalids AGENTS FoR— 
nt | CHAMBERS N ee Hal Park. NEW YORK. as well as for persons in health. H. a + New York. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, London WECHSLER & ABRAHAM 
OUR LITTLE ONES 61 WASHINGTON SQUARE, SOUTH, | JOHN WANAMAKER, 
d the NURSER W. BAKER & CO.. Dorchester, Mass. wEW YORK. JORDAN, MARSH "Botton 
36 BROMFIELD ST., GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. | CARSON, PIRIE & . Now 


WOODWARD % LOTHROP, 


Boston, Mass. ’ CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPAN ton, D.C. 
Sent o CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS | yo" 


copy and. Premium List pent 0 BREAKFAST. in one-half and one pound packages. 
cent stamp. ** By athorough knowledge of the natural laws which T JOSEPH TETLEY & Co., 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and | $ The GREA 31 Fencnurcn STREET, LONDON, ENe@ 
TO AUTHORS AND AMATEUR WRITERS. by a careful app ication fine of well- | 
The New York Bureau of Revision and Criticism selected Cocoa, Mr. cnr ed our breakfast | © CHURCH New York Office, 27 & 29 White St. 
6 Ne * | tables witha a flavored be verge which Reflect f 
Unbiased critical opinions on MSS. of all kinds. | save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the jud | F ee lige agg «gene 
Thorough revision for the press. George W. Ourtis | cious use of such articles of diet that Gas & Best Beat THE CHANCE FOR ALL 
says: ‘ — MSS. with a view to publication is | be gradually buiit up until strong enough to re fo] — oe Stores, Show Windows To Enj Cc f Perfect 
done, as it should be protessionally, 0; y the every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 2 Ba “Th catwen, esc, Mew an: REATAMERICAN u lect 
friend ond fellow-laborer i in Dr. T. adies ¢ are floating around | us ready to attack elegant designs. Send size of room of od 
an agreemen r. us Munson ere is a weak poin @ may escape man in Libera 
Joan. 20 West léth Street. New York Citv shaft by_ keeping ourselves wall fortified with pure | trade Colona. Japan, Impe 
blood and a property nourished frame.’’— Civil Service Don't be deceived by cheap tmitation Breaktast, or bun Gun 


ANTED | A Christian gentleman or lady in | Gazette. Made simply with boiling water or milk. ae I. P. FRINK, ssz Pearl St., N. ) 
every township as agent for the Sold only in half- “wy; tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: : 


— sé The Ho me Be yo nd,’ JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeo 


.. Chop, sent by mail on receipt of 
COMPANY Be y P 


what kind of Tea you want. 
Greatest inducement ever offered to get orders for 


or ** Views of Heaven,”’ by BisHor The F 
choicest commendations from leading cle en and ‘ or improv an our celel rated Teas, Coffees, and Baking Powder. For 
se it for ups : : 
ATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION . 
4 103 State St.. Chicago. ; to a copy of our little book Sauces, Made Dish, 


SENTENCES BEWITCHED 


A GAME intensely interesting, —_ 
combinations of comical an 
mirth provoking sentences. 
aes laugh and you can’t help it. No 

‘hristrias present would be enjoyed 
more by both young and o By 
mail on "receipt of fifty cents. 


es (Game, Fish, 
By Mrs. E.PRENTISS; * How TO MAKE PHOTOGRAPHS. Ail etc.), Aspic or Meat 


i J lly. ee 
Is ali-sum- 


cient to re- mates for any 
25 CENTS. ceive a copy 


Heavenward by all booksellers, sent | containing an EXTRAC T length of 


finer fiavor than 


catalogue of | our photo- NATIONAL NOVELTY CO., 
any other stock, 
i goods F &treet, Washircgton, D.C. 
ANSON D. F. SAWDOLPH & CO.,|  Staphic | bods. . e pound equal 
38 West eee St., New York. Our stock is varied an to forty pounds of 
The Most Reuasie Foop complete. Outfits cost the 
a eine 
prepared Food adapted | THE SCO VI LIL & ADA MS CO. Genuine onl power demonstiated. 4, perfect 


Palmer Mase 423 Broome New York. signature as shown. 138 MFG. 60. 
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© I am quite willing to be quoted anywhere as believing that The Christian Union 
is the best religious paper, and as advising everybody to subscribe Jor ng 


ROOKS. 


THE 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT.—Any 
new subscriber who sends $3.00 now (the 
price of a year’s subscription) will receive 
the remaining issues of this year free, and 
a full year’s subscription from January 


1, 1890. 


We shall publish next week a 


HOLIDAY BOOK NUMBER 


of forty-eight pages, with an Illustrated 
Supplement, in which all the books for 
the Holiday Season, for young and old, 
will be reviewed by experts, with numer- 
ous illustrations from the best books. 
Among other notable features in this issue 
will be the first of a series of articles on 


“LEADERS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT,” 


with portraits; the second article in the 
series of 7 


“SOCIAL STUDIES IN EUROPE,” 


by Professor Richard T. Ely, of Johns 
Hopkins University ; an article on Edward 
Fitzgerald, the translator of “ Omar Khay- 
yam,” by Hamilton W. Mabie; the first 
of a series of articles on characteristic and 
interesting phases of life in Eastern Ku- 
rope, by President D. C. Gilman, of the 
Johns Hopkins University. : 

In this week’s issue we begin the pub- 
lication of an interesting serial story in 
the “ Young Folks” department by James 
Otis, author of “Toby Tyler,” etc. 

With our Christmas Number, which 
will appear on the 19th of December, we 
shall publish the “Home ” and “ Young 
Folks ” in a handsomely 


ILLUSTRATED 
CHRISTMAS SUPPLEMENT, 


with seasonable and attractive articles for 
every member of the family. 


Owing to a larger increase in our circu- 
lation than was anticipated, last week’s 
edition of our Thanksgiving Number is 
entirely exhausted, a fact which may cause 
disappointment among some of our new 
subscribers. 
enough of this week’s issue to satisfy all 
demands. 


A NEW MAXIM IN THE ROUGH. 

[ The following is specially addressed to our 

“ Coupon” Friends. | 

There is an old maxim to the effect that “a man 
may be known by the company he keeps,” or some- 
thing like that. 

Now, after the manner of many such worm-eaten 
old maxims, this doesn’t hold water much better 
than a sieve—for all depends! A city missionary 
- couldn’t certainly be sized up with accuracy by the 
company he keeps, and neither could a hair-dresser, 


nor a jailer, nor the ordinary merchant and manuv- 
facturer. 


We believe we have ordered 


But somebody with a little genius ought to be 
able to make a nice modern maxim, really worth 
being quoted, out of the general idea that “ You 
can pretty accurately gauge the height and breadth 
of a man by measuring the books and papers he 
both reads and digests.” Of course, to make out 
of this a maxim with any cutting edge it needs to 
be whetted with a happy alliteration or rhyme. 


- But there is steel in this blade, and it is true steel. 


Granted that, as character building goes on all 
the time, each person must absorb more or less 
strength or weakness, faith or distrust, hope or 
hopelessness, and aspiration for good or tendency 
toward evil, from every other person with whom he 
associates, and even from the horse or dog that 
attends his bidding. But, with few exceptions, 
the personal associations of life, and especially of 
business life, are mainly casual, and concerned with 
things of temporary interest. Moreover, these asso- 
ciations are often of such a character that they 
challenge criticism, and tend to cultivate contrast- 
ing qualities. Old Skinflint Brown’s sons are sel- 


_ dom in danger of becoming skinflints ; and it isn’t 


at all improbable that Mrs. Ultra Fashionable’s 
husband sometimes smokes a clay pipe on the sly. 
But, with the class of readers we now address, 
the books and papers forming each year’s mental 
food undoubtedly have a direct and continuous in- 
fluence and consequently lasting effect. The author- 
ity of the utterances of such books and papers is 
often greater than that of personal associates ; and, 
the fact is, we often take them into our confidence 
much more intimately. We listen calmly, and 


necessarily without retert, to complete explanations 


of matters that we should very likely only half 
hear, and then promptly proceed to disprove (to 
our own satisfaction, at least), if presented by a 
garrulous neighbor. 

Under these conditions, and as a result of your 
own observation, isn’t it a fact that you can guess 
more accurately about a man’s politics, religion, 
business, social standing, and general cast of 
mind, by noting the books and papers he chooses 
to read, than by counting the noses of his daily 
associates? We certainly think so! 

If this be admitted, it then seems proper to in- 
quire what inferences may reasonably be drawn 
from the fact that a certain person is known to be 


a regular reader of THE CurIsTIAN Union. What 


may reasonably be supposed to be the effect upon 
him of steady absorption of the ideas it uniformly 
champions? To us the answer seems clear. What 
is your best judgment? Can it be questioned that 
close companionship with such a record and re- 
view must tend to stimulate general intelligence 
as to the bearing of current incidents, enlighten- 
ment and consequent liberality of view as to relig- 
ious and social questions, sympathy with all move 
ments designed to improve the condition of any 
class,and cheerful faith in the future of humanity ? 

It seems to us self-evident that such must be the 
result. The aims of the paper are so high, its voice 
is so clear, and its means of realization so simple and 
practical, that its influence on every regular reader, 
whether at first sympathetic or not, seems neces- 
sarily to assure a humanizing, civilizing, Christianiz 
ing effect. 

We submit, therefore, that the height and the 
breadth of such a regular reader of THE CHRISTIAN 
Union are both likely to be increased. Wesubmit 
therefore, that it is a home-mate worthy to have a 
seat at table in every American family. We do so 


with confidence, not only from our own belief, but 
on the testimony of those who have felt the effect 
of its influence. Numerous letters are received by 
us each week from regular readers who show that 
they are glad to be known by the company they 
thus keep. 


Our SUBSCRIBERS’ COLUMN. 


The Publisher of The Christian Union proposes to offer to 

scribers, in this column, an opportunity te frankly voice 
their individual opinions, thoughts, and tastes; and he invites 
short letters, either of comment on the paper itself, criticism on 
special features or articles, suggestions on current topics of 
interest, or wlustrations pertinent to such topics, drawn from 
experience or reading: Striking sayings noticed i 
newspapers, practical hints on useful matters, records of observa- 
tions in the field of natural history—in short, anything that is 
tersely and pithily put, and that promises to instruct, stimulate 
or otherwise help or amuse—will be heartily welcomed. | 


ADJUSTING LOSSES. 


Availing myself of your kind offer in “Our Sub- 
scribers’ Column,” I want to call attention to a grave 
abuse of fire insurance companies in their method of 
adjusting losses after a fire. ‘To make the point plain, 
I cite a case that came under my own observation. An 


in new books on 


- old gentleman of seventy-five years had a policy of 


insurance on his house for $450, and the same on his 
furniture, in all $900. The insurance agent was well 
acquainted with the house, and the policy contained a 
full enumeration of furniture, books, $100; organ, 
$150, ete. The house and contents were totally de- 
stroyed by fire. As a neighbor, I helped him make out 


- his list of articles destroyed, and the*footing of books, 


furniture, and organ was over $800. The house was 
fairly worth $600. 

The special agent of the company sent for the old 
man to the insurance agent’s office and told him all 
they could pay on the house was $400, and that his 
books were all old and worthless, although they cost 
over $100, and that such an organ could be bought for 
$50, and finally cut down his claim to $650, which the 
old man took, and signed a receipt in full as the best 
thing he could do. In relating his story to me, with 
tears in his eyes, he said his books were all in good 
condition, and he told the agent just what his organ 
cost when he got his policy, and the agent charged him 
for a $900 policy, yet, when every article was burned, 
would pay him only $650. Two losses have since 
occurred in this neighborhood, and I find upon inquiry 
that they have been settled by men calling themselves 
“‘special adjusters.” In each case the insured claim 
that they have been defrauded in the settlement by 
cutting down, under various pretenses, their just claims. 
I am credibly informed that the insurance companies 
reward these “ specials ” for cutting down claims for 
losses by dividing the amount of the difference in the 
claim and the amount finally paid between the com- 
pany and the adjuster. If this is so, it is an outrage 
upon the people which should be inquired into by our 
legislature, and forbidden by law. I cannot see why 
an insurer who pays his money for a definite amount 
of insurance on books, or an organ, should not, in case 
of total loss, get the amount his policy calls for. The 
time to ascertain their value is when the insurance is 
effected—not after a fire when both are destroyed. Can 

ou tell your readers how the valued policy system of 

ew Hampshire works ? I noticed some of the largest 
insurance companies who left the State last year when 
the law went into effect have commenced insuring 
again in that.State. Why not have such a law in this 
State ? INSURANCE. 


TINY TRAVELERS. 


The “ Spectator’s ” reference to humming-birds calls 


to mind a reference to these little creatures made by 


that most delightful outdoor companion, Bradford 
Torrey. ‘“ What a traveler,” he exclaims, “the hum- 
ming-bird is! This tiny, insect-like creature spent 
last winter in Central America, or, it may be, in Cuba, 
and here he sat in this green mountain nook; and next 
autumn he will be off betimes, as the merest matter of 
course, for another thousand-mile flight ! But if Tro- 
chilus be indeed Prospero’s servant in disguise, as one 
of our poets makes out, why, then, to be sure, his flit- 
ting back and forth are little to be wondered at. How 
slow and overgrown and clumsy human beings must 
look in his eyes! I wonder if he is never tempted to 
laugh at us. Who knows but humming-birds have it 
for a by-word, ‘ As awkward as a man !’” M. F. 


IS A “GARBAGE TRUST” NEEDED? 


Could not The Christian Union lead in a crusade 
against the condition of our streets ? Everybody agrees 
that they are filthy and unhealthy—that their condition 
is dangerous to the public health. Now why do we, as 
the people of Brooklyn, submit longer to this condition 
of things ? A remedy may be found, or shame attaches 
to our civilization. The municipality says it has not 
money enough at its command to do this work properly. 
Can you not name a day, and announce it long enough 
beforehand, so that we may all know about it in time 
to act in concert, and at the signal from you, let each 
woman clean in front of her own door (or cause to have 
cleaned) to the middle of the street, ina thorough man- 
ner, and the dirt placed in a receptacle large enough to 
contain the whole without spilling over, in such a posi- 
tion that the powers that be for once may see that a 
clean street is possible, and help us by removing the 
same? For one, I do feel tired of breathing over and 
over again such air as now seems inevitable, and yet so 
unnecessary to have if only some vigorous, thorough, 
determined effort could be made. If “rightness” is 
the aim of The Christian Union, as I believe it is, can- 
not something be done by it to start a “Garbage 
Trust,” through which we may secure to ourselves 
clean streets and more healthful air ? E. M. Y. 
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FINANCIAL. 


UNION INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Paid Up Capital, $1,000,000. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO INVESTORS. 
A Guaranteed 7 per Cent. Investment, secured by Business Pro mapety centrally located 
with the opportunity of Participating in Pro 

50 PER CENT. OF ‘THE NET PROFITS TO THE INVESTORS. 
Certificates will be in denominations of $100 to $10,000 as desired, and will bear interest at seven per 
cent, per annum, payable semi-annually in January and July. 
Special features which make this one of the Safest and Most Attractive Investments ever presented to 


our friends, viz. 


vestment Compan 


sale of the property. 


It is amply seraved by Business Property, located in the very center of Kansas City. 
In addition to the Real Estate Security, the Investor has the direct obligation of the Union In- 


The Investor wil receive his proportionate share of One Half the Net Profits realized from the 


To those who have been familiar with the growth of the city, and who are best able to judge of its 


$100,000 to $250,000 within five years. 


The property has been deeded to Hon. William Warner of Kansas City, 
late Commander-in-Chief of the G. A. R., and 


a profit of 


ex-member of Congress and 


Mr. E. C. Sattley, Cashier o the Kansas City Safe Deposit 


and Savings Bank, as trustees for the sole protection of the holders of the certificates. 


Main and Walnut Streets, owned b 


indorsement by Prominent Business Men, Bankers and Capitalists. 


We, the undersigned, are acquainted with valuesin the vicinity of the property on Grand Avenue, 


the Union Investment Company, which is offered as security for 


their certificates to Two Hundred and Fitty Thousand Dollars ($250,000). 


It is all very desirably 


cated and wiil undoubtedly increase in value. 


We unhesitatingly recommend the certificates to the amount of Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand 
Dollars ($250,000) as a perfectly safe Investment, and from our knowledge of the property, and the unmis- 
takable tendency of vhe business growth of the city, we think a handsome profit on the investment may be 
reasonably expected. 


. P. STIMSON, 
Pr esident. American National Bank. 
HIPPLE & 


Real Estate and Investment Securities. 
LTON L 


President Grand Avenue Cable Railway Co. 
YER; 
Of Bullene, Moore, Emery & Co. 
SATT 


Cashier Kansas City Safe Deposit and Sav. Bank. 
I am unacquainted with the value of property in Kansas City, having been absent from the city the 


greater part of the last four years. I do know the men who have signed the above certificate. 


our leading business men ; their judgment as to the value of real estate ot this" yy craw unhesitatingly 


accept as being reliable and trustworthy. 
Late Commander-in-Chief G. A. R. coe Ex-Member of Congress. 

By permission we refer to any of the above gentlemen. 

Send for circulars containing description of property and full particulars. 


W. P. RICK, Pres. 


O. 


F. PAGE, Ssc’y & TrEAs. 


BE. L. MARTIN. 
President Mercantile Bank. 
LLE 
Ex- rn MO of the City. 
OOR 
on and Director 3 National Bank of K. C, 
SHANNON C. DOUGLAS, 


Leading and Capitalist. 
OW HOLDEN. 


Capitalist and President Stock Exchange. 


They are 


UNION INVESTMENT CO. 


MERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CoO. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


CAPITAL, 


B500,000. 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $200,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Cellateral Security to Clients. 


Incorporated and operating under State authority and mere. & and with perpetual succession, for the 


transaction 


a general and 


LOAN, TRUST, AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 
Acts as Executor, 7 Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, or Receiver. 5 Bet cent. paid on time deposits. 


Correspondence solicited from parties desiring to make safe investments. 


e loan money for them on 


First-Class Real Estate Mortgages with unquestionable security for neo payment of principal and interest. 


CLINTON MARKELL, President. 


C. E. SHANNON, 2d Vice Pres. and Trust 


G. ELDER, Vice-President. 
Jamis BILLINGS, Secretary and Treasurer. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Promirently connected with conservative finan- 
cial operations throughout the West for many years, 
every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - - 


Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


REAL E. P. WRIGHT, 
Denver, - - Colorado. 
Special attention given to Invest- 
ments for Non-Residents. Seven 
LOANS to eight per cent. on good Real Es- 
: tate Security in Denver. Formerly 
B ONDS Cashier of State National Bank of 
of or to K. Wright, 
Cashier National Park Bank, New 
STOCKS. | Yom 
- | Room 26, Jacobson Build’g 
Capital, - - #1,000,000. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
= per cent. investment, interest semi-annually. 
by business property aud recommended by prowmi- 
nent business men and bankers of Kansas City. 
Send for circulars with full particulars. 


Investment Banker, 
ESTATE, 
Denver. Refer toany of the Banks 
U NION TNVESTMENT COOMPANY. 
4 The direct obligation of the Company secured 
W. P. Ricg, Pres 


0. Pace, Treas.¢ Union Investment Co. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
108 Pike’s Peak Avenue. 
-—REAL ESTATE AND LOANS.-- 
Refers to Exchange National Bank, this city. 


THE HOME 
Savings and Loan Association 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


Authorized Capital, - $10,000,000. 
Subscribed - - - - 2,000,GO0. 
E. C. BABB, President, - - Mavor of Minneapolis. 
JOHN P. JACOBSON, Vice. Preside nt, 

General Agent. Conn. Mut. L fe Ins Co. 
J.J. ANKENY, Tremsurer, of Minneapolis. 
A. G. WILCOX, Secretary, YNES, Attorney, 


& MORTGAGE BANK 


Under regular Bank Examiner’s supervision. 


Every Loin secured by First Mor e 
Safe. upon city property worth fhe 
amount oO an 


ner of making loans, enable us 
Frofitable. earn 14) per cent. net on our full- 
certificates. 
nitely, or can ermina on 
P ermanen l. four weeks’ notice, at option of 
the Investor. 
Guaranteed 6 Per Cent. Coupon Certificates, 
issued at 8655, and sharing in of the 
tion until their value increases to SIOO. This is 


feature of this Association, 
or further information, address 


H.F.NEWHALL, Ceneral Agent, 
5322 Drexel Philadelnhia. 


Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trust Co., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


C. W. DARLING. E. D. ANGELL. 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans. 


FA R G 0 Buy and sell COUNTY 


Pay 
DAKOTA. 


per cent., according 
a the laws of Dakota. 
Good as a Government 
Bond. Issued for supplies 


Red River Valley Lands | 924 work done for the 
for Sale. 


Money Loaned to NET 7 and 8 per cent. 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


| MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit vot Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Com any of how’ ork. Amount of issue lim- 
ited aw. Connecticut Trustees, Execu- 
tors, en can invest in these 
Broad Street K - JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 

road 


USHNELL 


H N ELI, 
ffaal (Estate and Pinancial 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


INVESTMENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGES. Inter- 
est 6, 7 and 8 per cnt. per annum, payable semi- 
annually, in New York or Boston. Real Estate In- 
vestments made, ae 

EFERENCES.—First Bank, 
First National Bank, Boston, Mass. — 
Correspondence solicited. 


MONEY MAY BE SAFE 


- | Invested in low interest bearing securi- | «+ 
ties of the East, but no investment can be 
| moresecure than mortgages on realestate | . 
in St. Paul, the largest and most rapid] 

growing city in the Northwest, and it 
will net 7 and 8 per cent. interest pay- 
able semi-annually in New York ex- 
change. A long and successful experi- 
«nce, without a single loss to investors, 
has established our businessand guaran- | ° 
tees satisfaction. references 
* | onapplication. Cor ° 


SMITH & TAYLOR, 


! 
333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, P 
) 
) 


— 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


DENVER. COLO. / COLO. 


Bonos. 672. 
DEBENTURES. 


Eguifable Building,Bosion. 


A New England Organization. 
Loans made on Irri- 7 for 


gated Farms, not nformation 
exceeding 30% regarding 
of security. Colorado 


DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 


TOPEKA INVESTMENTS 


Are safe, if judiciously made in either Real Estate 
. or First Mortgages. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CO., 
609 Kansas Ave,, Topeka, Kansas, 


Are competent and reliable people to advise you. If 
you wish to invest in speculative property that will 
afford a profit, or property for revenue, they can assist 
you; or, if you want Eight per cent. first mort- 
gages guaranteed, consult with them. 


Reference: Kansas National Bauk of Topeka, the 
largest bank in Kansas. 


MINNEHAHA TROST C0, 


S/OUX FALLS, - South Dakota. 


Ww. W. BROOKINGS, President. 


Negotiate First Mo peortenee Real Estate Loans on 
and Cit . Payment Guaranteed. 
Interest payable in New York Exchange. 
rates of interest and no expense to parties hobdine 


our securities. 
Investments made in Sioux Falls ci ee 


the largest in the new State, wi 
Trunk Line the of the nan 


Northw 
Send nw circulars and references. 


8% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 8% 

can Loan an Boston. * Fully 
guaranteed, rpayaile at maturity. Interest 
paid semi-ann 


8% First Mortgage Bonds. 8% 


Interest guaranteed, stock bonus in incorpo- 


rated com es insuring e profits to stock- 
— r the bonds and interest are fully 
paid. 


10% Syndicate Investments. 10% 


Inside Kansas City Business and Residence 
Property, with half-profits to investors. 


"Send for circulars and Company record, showing 
$2,000,000 profits to investors since 1883. 


THE WINNER INVESTAENT 


CAPITAL, $590,000. $637,547.50. 


H. PARMEN' TER, 
Gen. Agt., 50 State St.. ton. 


YEARS 
OF SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the AMERI- 


}FEXAS LOANS 


at 8 PER CENT. 


AVING had an experience of five years 
in Surveying Lands and seven years in 
Loaning Eastern Money on REAL 
ESTATE since coming to Texas, I would 
®@ solicit correspondence with private investors 
as to my method of doing business and the 
safety of long time REAL ESTATE LOANS 
@ IN TEXAS, paying EIGHT per cent. net to 
investor. Address 
B. CHANDLER, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Reference by parmnionion to THE CHRISTIAN UNION or 
f w York City, or Lockwood National 
Bank, San Antonio. 7 Texas. 


SAFEST 
"Semi to per 

Interest. by W. CLARK: 
INVESTMENT sums $200 and 

OF upward. PROM AYMENT of Prin- 

TTED TO LENDER without 

BEST LOCATION IN THE 
ON. Fifteen years’ experience, 


ALL 
fer to 


end for 
“Circular and 
NVE T Cr references before you 
invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CoO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate and Loans. 


We are large Residence, Dock, 
and eng uth and on the south 
side of the Harbor, Superior cafe y West Superior. We 
send list of ains and maps to locate them when 
fouwested and have invested many thousands uf 
lars f ose who never saw the city always with 
satisfaction, and in almost every case ER Y LARG 


charge, 


LUANS.—We can loan money for those not wish- 
ing to Tend pe cent. net, semi-annual in- 
terest. Refer to the Bank, Du- 
luth, and hundreds who have ag with us in ‘other 
States. We solicit correspondence 


WM.C.SHERWOOD & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


MERRITT & GROMMON, 


Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 


Denwer, - Colorado. 


Loans made on city property, and handle real es- 
tate generally. References: Dun’s Com. Agency, 
Denver Banks, the Hon. James 8. Rice, Secretary 
of State of Colorado ; Bishop H. W. Warren, M. E. C. 
Correspondence solicited. Furnish book ‘“ Facts 
srl Denver,”’ maps, and any other information 

esir 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAK., 


Real Eistate Gollections. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as agent for 
partiesowning landsin Dakota. Listsof lands 
for sale will be sent free on application. 

rrespondence solicited. 


THE NATIONAL SEcuRITY Co., 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 


Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. ASAFE 


. INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


Address F, F. FORD, Orange Valley, N. J., 
or write direct to the Company. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


SACKETT, FLOURNOY & GOSS, 


410 Pierce St., Sioux City, Ia. 


Farm and City Loans netting 7 per cent. Semi< 
Annual Interest to the Investor. 
Agents for IOWA RAILRVAD LAND OOMPANY. 


CAN INVESTMENT CO. Asscts, $2,000,000. Highest 
rate of interest consistent with choicest security. 
Ask forinformation of ORMSBY, Pres. 


H. E. SIMMONS, Vice- Pres, 


150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


DENVER-COLORADO 


freely given by 
D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


> O27 
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FINANCIAL. 


One of the most satisfactory 
ways of lending money, little 
or much, is to send it to a first- 
class money-lender west; and 
let him attend to all details. 

But be sure of your lender ! 

We send a primer from 
which in an hour you can learn 
what all investors ought to 
know but do not. 


Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


J J O'CONNOR, Pres. WM. O'MULCAHY, V.-Pres- 
G, A, EASTMAN, Sec, and Treas. 


Tne Grano Forks Loan ano Co,, 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 
Meters Loans made on Farm and Cit ty 
Real Estate Bought Sold, Bon 
Negotiated. Collections made, 


[ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 


And yet an income of 
$8" 


10% 0 
ACCORDING TO THE TIME OF LOAN. 


For full information, which cannot be covered m an 
advertisement, address 


THOMAS & C0., Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


P. C. Himesaven, Pres’t. T. H. Taytor, Treas’r 
W. H. V.-P. & Mer. G. H. P avn, Beo'y. 


Authorized Capital, - #%100.000 
Paid-up - - 75,000 


The Mutual Investment Company, 


Office: 1,504 FARNAM STREET, 
Omaha, - Nebraska. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Interest and Principal Guaranteed, Collected, and 
Remitted in New York exchange free of 
charge to the investor. 


Our DIME SAVINGS BANK pays 5 percent. 
interest on all deposits. 


SOUTH FLORIDA. 


For Health, Cheapness of Living, and Mort- 
gage Bonds that pay 12 per cent., address 


A. T. CORNWELL, Braidentown, Fla. 


BESTOR G. BROWN, 


BANKER, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


BONDS TOCKS 
6 %o MORTGAGES 8 | ai 
CORRESPONDENOE SOLIOITED. 


Before = for the little book on 


Western Mo as in- 
to The 


nvestment 
140 Nassau Row Yok 


read carefully the article entitled ** Mon 
” in The Christian Union of March 14 


MONTANA, OREGON 
AND WASHINGTON 


are going West, bear In the followi 
The Northern Pacific Railroad owns an: 

Po 987 miles, or 57 per cent. of the entire rail- 
road mileage of Montana; spans the Territory with 
ts main line from east to west ; is the short line to 
Helena; the only Pullman an ining car line to 
Butte, and is the only line that reaches Miles City 
Billi lings. Bozeman, Missoula, the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, and, in fact, peatenthe of the cities and 
points of interest in the Ter tory. 

The Northern Pacific owns ‘and operates 621 miles, or 
56 per cent. of the railroad mileage of Washington 
its main line extending from the Idaho line via 8po- 
kane Falls, Cheney, Sprague. Yakima and Ellensburg 
through the center of the Territory to Tacoma an 

attle, and from Tacoma to Portland. No other 
trans-continental through a line reaches any por- 
tion of Washington Territory. Ten days’ stop-over 
privileges are given on Northern Pacific second-class 
tickets at Spokane Falls and all points west, thus 
affording settlers an excellent opportunity to see the 


entire Territory without incurring the expense of 


paying local fares trom point to point. 


pane Northern Pacific is the shortest route from St 

aul to Tacoma by 207 miles; to Seattle by 177 miles 

and to Portland by 324 miles—time ‘commenting 

shorter, varying from one to two days, according to 

estination. No other line from 8t. Paul or Minne- 

a - ns ae passenger cars of any kind into 
regon, or Washington. 


to the only rail line to Spokane 
alls, Tacoma, and ttle, the Northern Pacific 
reaches all the 5 rincipal point in Northern Minuesota 
o“ Dakota, Montana, Idaho, O egon, and Washing- 
son Bear in mind that the Northern Pacific and 
5 aan line is the famous scenic route to all points in 


Send for illustrated amphlets, m and books 
giving you valuable information in oa erence to the 
country traversed by this 8 great line from St. Paul, 
Duluth” and Ashland re- 
gon, Tacoma ard Seattle, Territory, 
ond inclose for the new 1889 d McNally 
pm Ma ashington Territory, printed in 


Address your nearest ticket agent, or Cuas. 8. Fer, 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made tron English Fresh Fruit 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC * 
* MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 23, 1889. 
The Teatinen Conformity to the Charter of the Con- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1888. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


a 8. to 31 t December, 1888....... 166 

on, Policies not marked 

7888... onc 1,388,238 01 
Total Marine $5,253,404 39 
Premiums marked off lst 

1888, to 3lst December, 1888............ - $3,867,269 52 
Losses during the ron 


pe bas has followi 
d State 7 ew York 
Oak. City Bank. and other Stocks.... $7,501,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 2,469,000 00 
Reni, Estate and Claims due the Company, 
im 


presen. Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,374,912 12 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
s —— will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
~ ves and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
bruary next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
es redeemed and paid to the holders —— or their 
poe representatives, on an ter ay, the 
th of February next, from which dota all Bog 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro 
duced at the time of payment, and canceled. 


J. i. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES : 


J. D. JONES, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
A. A. RAVEN, N. DENTON SMITH. 
JAMES LOW EDWARD FLOYD JONES 
WM. STURGIS, JOHN L. RIKE 
BENJAMIN H LD SON W. HAR 

RT 


. FIELD, AN 
DMUND W. CORLIES, ISAAC BELL, 
BE B. MINTURN, THOMAS CARD, 
LLIAM DEGROOT, IRA BU a 
LLIAM H JA 


E 

RO 

WI 

WILLI WEBB, MES A. HE eWLETT. 

HORACE GRAY. H. MACY 

WILLIAM E. DODGE. LAWRENCE TURNURE, 

GEORGE BLISS, WALDRON P. BROWN, 

Cc. A. HAND GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, GUSTAV AMSINCK 
ARLES P. BURDETT, WILLIAM &. BOULTON, 


CHA 
HENRY E. HAWLEY. ‘RUSSELL 
CHARLES H. MARSHA nh 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President.‘ 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Music—Vocal and Instrumental, 
Elocution and Oratory, Fine Arts, 
Literature and Languages, 
Piano and Organ Tuning, 
Physical Culture, etc. 


ome for Ladies. The be nipped and ap- 
pointed Conservatory in the country. alendar free. 
Students may enter at on time for nance or 
partial course. E. EE, Dir., TON 


EDUCATIONAL. 


New York, New York. 
CHERMERH 


ORN’S 
TEA AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


1855. 
3 East Sreeet. N. Y. 


New London. 
ACKWARD AND INVALID BOYS. 


—The undersigned, rienced cian and 
heauty 


Location unsu for 


Connecticut, Bridgeport. 
OLDEN HILL SEMINARY ; for 
Young Ladies. For circulars, addresdt the 

principal, Miss Emrty NELSson. 


Connecticut, Litchfield. 
AKEVIEW HALL.--Home and Col- 
lege School fos Girls 
Mrs. R. 


MITH, 
pal. 


ConnNECTICUT, Bayport. 
RS. BEECHER’S well-known Fam- 
ily School for Girls from seven to fourteen will 
reopen Sept. 18. Parents who seek a happy home and 
good school combined will do well to place their girls 
here in one of the pleasantest villages on the Sound. 
Address Bayport, Fairfield Co.,Conn. — 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
SS ABBY H. JOHNSON’S 


HOME AND DAY 
—_ oung ladies and girls, 1s Newbury Street, Bos- 
ass., will reopen October 2. Superior oppecrtu- 
pa Zn for the study of the ancient and modern lan- 
guages, literature, ry, and mental and m oral 
philosophy 


New Jersey, Newark. 
OLEMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


| Newark, New Jersey. 
| Twenty minutes of New York. 


“More positions for graduates than any other. Life 
| Scholarship, $50. 


Write for circular. Mention this paper. 
H. COLEMAN, Pres’t. 


New York, New York City. 
FEMALE COLLEGE, 
54-56 W. 55th Street. 


Rev 
Mrs. T, Lady 
Seccial, Elective, full llegiate courses. 


W ASHIN D. C., 1,407 Massachusetts Avenue 
and L212, 214 ‘Fourteenth Street. 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE. -—Select 
Boardin ing om and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little a urriculum complete. Standard high. 
and privileges of home. Address principals, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. D. 


TYPEWRITING 


Taught in One Month. 


STENOGRAPHY 


Taught in Three Months. 
SCHOOL OPEN ALL SUMMER. 


Pupils qualified as oo et wae writers in one 
month, or money refund ger movement 
taught. The extraordinary advantage offered of 


FOUR HOURS’ DAILY PRACTICE ON 
TYPEWRITING MACHINES WITH- 
OUT EXTRA CHARGE, 


Also, pupils instructed on more thanone kind of 
machine without extra charge. Instruction Ly = in 
manifolding, addressing of envelopes, an 1 forms 
of legal, commercial, architectural, dhesteieel, an 
miscellaneous typewriting work Forms of business 
and social correspondence taught. Speed dictation 


ven in typewriting. 
at aa refers with pleasure to ils in her 
ge of type- 


_ school who, without any previous know 

writing whatever, can now write cammeaiie at the 
close of their second week of instruction from 0 to 
75 words per minute. Also stenograph ay taught at re- 
duced rates. Pupils qualified for 
dictation in from three to four mont Evenin 
struction half rates. e us advantage is o i. 
of six to eight hours of stenographic instruction every 
week day and four hours every week day evening. 

DICTATION WILL BE GIVEN IN ANY 
SYSTEM OF STENOGRAPHY BY THE 
HOUR, WEEK, OR MONTH. 

Life a upils recommended, and other- 

assisted seule ns as soon as qualified. The 

demand for 2 services of pitenographers has been 

eater than could hg filled b mb’s school. 
Bupils by mail. Twelv-. 
lesson sheets by mail, whi ll fully prepares 
dents for dictation, one dolla 

Stenography Can Be Taught by Mail 
Perfect Success. Separate Courses of Com- 
mercial Penmanship. A Good Business 
Hand Acquired in One Month. 


Call or address 


MISS LAMB, 


Room 33, 3d Foor, the Gilsey Building, 
1,193 Broadway (Not the Gilsey House), 
Between 28th and 29th Sts., Next Door 


to Dockstader’s Theater. 


PURITY and BRILLIANGY 


are the qualities in cut glass 
necessary to secure their admis- 
sion to the Crystal Showrooms 


of Ovington Brothers. Purity 
first, as of the dew-drop, without 
any casts of purple or yellow; 
then fire and sparkle of pris- 
matic hues developed and diver- 
sified by the pattern of cutting. 
The pictured bow t, low and mas- 
sive, nine inches across and of a 
Persian design, while priced at 
$8.00, is but one of a collection 
of a hundred, varying in value 
from $5.00 to ) $60.00. 


UVINGION BROTHERS, 


$30 Fifth Ave., New York, and 


Fulton and Clark Sts., Brooktiyn, N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1846. 
Correspondence invited. Catalogues furnished. 


= = An elegant dressing, 

a richly perfumed, removes 

all impurities from the 

= scalp, prevents baldness 

and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow Thick, 

Soft, and Beautiful. Infallible for curing eruptions. 

diseases of the glands, muscles and integuments, and 

relieving cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. Price, 
50 Cents. All Druggists. . 


BARCLAY & CO., - - New York. 


= 


Kabo never works up or 
down or breaks. If it does 
in a year, you shall have 
your money back from the 
store where you bought your 
corset. 

The steels may break— 
the best of steels have their 
limits of strength. But Kabo 
has no. breaking-limit; it 
doesn’t break at all. 

And the Kabo corset is 
perfect in form. 

The store has a primer on 
Corsets for you. 


Corner? Co. Chicaro and Ne 


NO 
WARRANTED 


(ATA LOGUes| FF 
FREE 


| 
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HOW FORTUNE CAME. 


A few years ago a pleasant, genial old 
gentleman called at one of the city banks 
and requested an introduction to one of 
the junior clerks. The clerk, who had 
noticed the stranger and seen him enter 
the manager’s room, was startled by a 
summons to go inside. Once inside the 
manager’s room the clerk found himself 
face to face with the stranger. The 
visitor immediately broke the ice by say- 
ing he had the pleasure to announce that, 
by the death of an uncle, and in conse- 
quence of the death of several other 
relatives, this young man was heir toa 
baronetcy. Hardly believing his ears, 
the clerk summoned up enough presence 
of mind to ask if it was an empty title. 
The visitor immediately and blandly in- 
formed him that his income was at least 
£10,000 a year, with £50,000 at a bank 
upon current account. It has since been 
ascertained that the income is not less 
than £16,000 a year.—The owner of a 
very valuable pair of trousers was lately 
advertised for in the French papers by the 
honest finder of the same, who allowed 
the individual to whom they belonged 
fifteen days in which to come forward. 
After this delay he stated he would con- 
sider himself justified in profiting by this 
strange windfall, which, as he was in poor 
circumstances and about to be married, 
would be very serviceable tohim. On the 
Place de la Concorde, he stated that he 
saw one evening a dark object on the 
ground, which he first took to be a sleep- 


ing dog. On closer inspection, however, | } 


he discovered his mistake and picked up 
the garment then in his possession. He 
took the trousers with him on board a boat 
which he owned, and on passing them in 
review noticed that the buttons seemed 
different from ordinary ones. Prompted 
by curiosity, he undid the cloth that 
covered them, and found, instead of 
wooden molds, gold pieces. 
investigations further, he came across 
some bank notes stitched into the waist- 
band, with other papers of value. 

Stories of extraordinary windfalls are so 
frequently due to an effort of the imagina- 
tion that we may be excused for receivin 
them with a considerable amount o 
reserve. Elizabeth Scott was found by 
the police in 1875 lying on the floor of her 
back kitchen. She had been dead appar- 
ently for about # week, portions of her 
hands having been eaten by rats. It was 
stated that although the dnoienedssadae 
was seventy-two years of age and lived 
in London—was in possession of upward 
of £10,000 in consols, producing an 
income of £400 a year, she never associ- 
ated with any one ; and a search through 
the house resulted in sums of £82 in gold 
and £47 in silver being found secreted 
in little ba 
the bed. For many years she had been 
leading a miserly existence. It was stated 
that she had left no will, and had only 
two cousins living in Scotland. —[Cham- 


bers’s Journal. 


—The Rev. J. E. Twitchell, writing of 
“ Temptations Peculiar to the Ministry,” 
in the * Homiletic Review,” says they are 
these : “1. To think themselves a favored 
class. 2. To withhold or pervert the 
truth. 3. To indulge in airs and useless 
speculations. 4. To resort to sensational 
methods of attracting the people. 5. To 
laziness.” 


THE LIMITED FAST MAIL. 


z..., ~ Union Pacific Railway, the Overland Route, 
be Uni put on a Limited Fast Mail Train to carry 
the nited States inail between Council Bluffs seal 
Francisco and Portland. This daily Fast Mail 
—* will carry a limited number of passengers, and, 
in addition to the United States Mail Cars and a 
ggage car eR A be composed of a Pullman Palace 
and Puliman Dinin Ose for Portland, and 
Pullman Sleeping Car for San chinese wang thus 
accommodating a limited eaeaber of passengers. 
The sleepers ~y! — diner will run through from 
via the and Northwestern Rail- 
Only ets will be honored on this 


"This train, with its connections, makes the extraor- 
and Ib hom of 107 — New York to San Francisco, 
hours to Portlan 
mmodations are limited, early 
be made to the Union 
in New York. 8t. Louis, Cincinnati, Chi . or = te 
E. L. Lomax, General Passenger Agent, Om a, Neb. 


SIMPLY PERFECT. 


uipped ite trains with dining-cars of the latest 

oa. and on and after Au apest i the patrons of its 
Bluffs and Denver. and 

tw and Portland, Ore., will be 
provided with Salions meals, the best the market 
affords, ectly served, at 75 cents each. man’s 
yill have charge of the service on 


between the mattresses of | Re 


AN INNOVATION. 


In 1611 an English gentleman travel- 
ing in Italy made this entry in his jour- 
nal: “I observe a custom not used in 
any other country. They use a little fork 
when they cut their meat.” He purchased 
one and carried it to England, but, when 
he used it, was so ridiculed by his friends 
that he wrote in his diary, ‘* Master Law- 
rence Whitaker, m familiar friend, 
called me Furcifer for using a fork at 
feeding.” That little two-tined article 
of table furniture brought about a fierce 
discussion. It was regarded as an inno- 
vation, unwarranted by the customs of 
society. Ministers preached against its 
use. QOne minister maintained that, as 
the Creator had given men thumbs and 
fingers, it was an insult to Almighty God 
to use a fork.—[ Dr. Dorchester, in Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


HEARTY! 


The laborious and expensive efforts to es- 
tablish a footing in popular regard for a wor- 
thy commodity are often indirectly supple- 
mented by gratuitous testimony. 

hen the genuineness of doch tribute can- 
not be doubted, its influence exceeds in im- 
portance the costly repetitions of the most 
judicious advertising. 

In the science and art department of the 
Harrisburg (Pa.) ‘‘ Church Advocate,’ April 
11, 1888, may be found the following unsolicited 
indorsements of Drs. STARKEY & PALEN’ . 
Com und Oxygen Treatment : 

n some experiments with ozone as a cura- 
tive agent, an English lady, so far advanced 
in consumption that her case appeared hope- 
ess, has been treated with inhalation of this 
gas, with results described as marvelous. After 
a month’s treatment the appetite was regained, 
the sleep calm and refreshing, and there was 
a very good prospect of recovery. The ozone 
was prepared by passing a stream of Oxygen 
— the current of an induction coil, and 
was administered with atmospheric air in the 
proportion of 1 to 5. The experimenter has 
reached the conclusion that the ozone treat- 
ment is specially applicable to all germ dis- 


Carrying his | eases.” 


This instance needs no comment. 


Send for the brochure of 200 pages, contain- 
ing the awe of Compound Oxygen. It will 
be —— ree of charge to any one address- 
ing Drs. SrarKEY & PALEN, 1,529 Arch 
Street, Sob ong Pa., or 120 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, 


SICK HEADACHE 
CAN BE CURED 


30 by Sawyer’s Sick Headache 
ow 

harmless, pl asant to take, and 
leave no bad after-effects. Contain no Antip rie 
Antifibrin, Cocajne, nor aay other poisonous 


To any veal sufferer who will weal 
to us at once, we will send freea 
vie package of the powders 
convince you of their 
merits. Thou of testimonials. 
Philip Phillips, the ** Singing 


Pentecost, and hundreds of phy slam. 
Mention this paper. 


Sawyer Medicine Co., Bridgeport, Conn 
Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 


EFFECTUAL. 
x WARY ji i] 
| 


W 


Ely’s Cream Balm 


WILL CURE 


CATARRH 


| Price, 50 Cents. | 


Apply Balm into each nostril. 
ELY BROS., 56 Warren St , N. Y. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


ACT LIKE MAGIC 


ON A WEAK STOMACH. 
25 Cents a Box. 
OF ALL DRUGGISTS. 


O. D. Cook. of Woonsocket, 
A save: Dr. Seth 

eo vi 
Cals RNOLD severe cough in a short times 


4 ~ it for all it 
(0 CH | IS INVALUABLE 


S een to all who would 
REP (OL a reserve their 
health. 25c., and $1 


EN per 
LONSuMPTION ALL DEALERS SELL IT. 


“A Priceless Blessing,” 


YER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 
is the best remedy for Croup, 
Whooping Cough, Hoarseness, and all 
the sudden Throat and Lung Troubles 
to which young people are subject. 
Keep this medicine in the house. Hon. 
C. Edwards Lester, late U. S. Consul to 
Italy, and author of various one’ 
works, writes :— 

‘“With all sorts of exposure, in all 
sorts of climates, I have never, to this 
day, had any cold nor any affection of 
the throat or lungs which did not yield 
to Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral within 24 
hours. Of course I have never allowed 
myself to be without this remedy in all 
my voyages and travels. Under my 
own observation, it has given relief to a 
vast number of persons ; while in acute 
cases of pulmonary inflammation, such 
as croup and diphtheria in children, life 
has been preserved through its effects. 
I recommend its use in light and fre- 
quent doses. Properly administered, 
in accordance with your directions, it is 
a priceless blessing in any house.” 


Aver's Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


PURE! PALATABLE! POPULAR: 
GUARA ED Pure Beef in concen- 
trated form. git) in jars, liquid in bottles. 
ousekeepers find it invaluable for 
Soups. Sows, eat Sauces, Bouillon, etc. 
f Tea, strongly recommended by 
loading for invalids, infantsand | 
others. Appetizing and strengthening. 
Ask your druggist or grocer for 


Armour’s Beef Extract 


Or send 50c, for sample package and 
descriptive pamphlet, to 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicaga- 


iA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY Wi! 
OBTAIN MUCH FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF TI 


3 


. MINNEAPOLIS, 
EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWOR 
EKA, DENVER, COLORADO sP’NG 
air Cars to an< 
HINS 


Bplendi Dining Hotel: 


d. 

Sioux Falls, the 8: 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest 

The Vie and Kankakee offerr 
facilities to travel] to and from Indianapolis, Cin 
cinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


took Cold, 
I took Sick, 


( 
I TOOK : 


SCOTT'S 


RESULT: 
| I take My Meals, 
I take My Rest, 


} AND I AM VIGOROUS ENOUGH TO TAKE | 
. ANYTHING I CAN LAY MY HANDS ON ; . 
fat too, For Scott's 
- Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites of Limeand 
) Soda NOT ONLY CURED MY Ineip- | 
Consumption 
ME UP, AND IS NOW PUTTING 


|. FLESH ON MY BONES 


TAKE IL JUST AS EASILY AS I DO MILK.” 
1 SUCH TESTIMONY IS NOTHING NEW. 
! SCOTT’S EMULSION IS DOING WONDERS 


DAILY. ‘TAKE NO OTHER. 


( 
| 
| 
AT THE RATE OF A POUND A DAY. 1 | 
| 
| 


‘50 Cts. 


You can 


YOUNG ME are 
LADIES, are “70 trou led with dan 
stop both by using YUCCA. 

873 GATES BROOKL x, 2ist. 

accumulation of dandru 
tively since n its use, while it Seasts 

ng sense of coolness and cleanness 
aoalp. Very sincerely yours, A. L. STODDARD. 

nm cannot get itat your druegist’s, send #1.00 for 
triaibottle, one-half dozen b« ttles for 8: express 


WANTS. 


50 Cts. 


Cards of not more than one-half 


inch will be inserted in this 
column, for subscribers 
only, for 50 cents. 


‘A LADY desires a position as companion in a refined 
family. Address A. J., Christian Union. 


FOR SALE.—A Weber upright piano, almost new ; 
price, $700. Will sell for $350—$250 cash, $100 by 
installments. Address Box 9, Newtonville, Mass. 


FOR SALE.—A fine pacing horse ; sound, kind, fine 
looker ; a family pet; great road horse (or cam- 
paigner) ; record, 2:2944, over slow half-mile track. 
Also young trotting bred mare of great promise. 
and standard bred and registered stallion that is 
first class. Address J. B. Whitney, Chardon, Ohio. | 


A LADY owning an attractive country home near 
New York desires to take into her family one or 
more children to whom she would give a mcth- 
er’scare. Highest social references. Address M. 
E., office of Christian Union. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL.—A lady much accustomed 
to foreign travel with her own family, and speak- 
ing several languages, would take motherly charge 
of a young lady—or more— for a lengthened for- 
eign tour. Highest social references. Prezenta- 
tion at Court if desired. Address ‘* Foreign 
Travel,’’ office of The Christian Union. 


A LADY desires a position as companion, light 
housekeeper, or governess to young children, or 
would enjoy engaging in some charitable work. 
Address M., P. O. Box 71, Bloomfield. N. J. 


WANTED-—Devoted Christian young -men to 
enter upon the work of saving boys at Burnham 
Industrial Farm, with a view to making institu- 
tional work a life-work for the Master. A Normal 
Training-School on the principles of Wichern. 
Hard work and small pay. Address W. M. F, 
Round, Box 17, Station D, City. 


THE NEW | 


HANDY:#: BINDER 


YOUR ‘FILE 


(HE CHRISTIAN UNION, — 


| WILL BE MAILED TO YOU 


| ON RECEIPT OF ( 
SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. ; 


ADDRESS: 


E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
— 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. \ 


a CHRISTIAN UNION, ’ 


| | 
| 
) 
N 
| At 
> 
: 
/ 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES 
Cure FoR COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, SIOUZS 
CATARRYS, 
GOLD in HER 
3 
A Fever) 
| and DODGE OITY, and Palace Sleeping Cars be 
| tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHINSON 
| SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 
of Througn Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclinin; 
Olly SUUFFS and OMAHA, with FREE Reclin 
ing Chair Car to NORTH PLATTE (Neb.), an: 
between CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADC 
SPRINGS and 
sas City and 
west of St. Joseph an q cursion: 
Re daily, with Choice of Routes to and from Sal 
Lake, Portland, Los Angeles and San Francisco 
The Direct Line to and from Pike’s Peak, Mani 
tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, an: 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado, 
Via The Albert Lea Route. 
Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago anc 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, with THROUGH Re 
clining Chair Cars (FREE) to and from thos: 
and Kansas City. Through Chair Car ano 
Sleeper Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux 


? 
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Our object in getting up this Mammoth Christmas Box is to 
introduce to the Aimerican people our “Sweet Home” Family 
Soap and Fine Toilet Articles. They are the purest, best, and 
most satisfactory, whether made in this country or England ; 
everyone who uses them at once becomes a permanent cus- 
tomer. We propose a new departure in the soap trade and will 
sell direct from our factory to the consumer, spending the 
money usually allowed for expenses of traveling men, whole- 
sale and retail dealers’ profits, in handsome and valuable pres- 
ents to those who order at once. Our goods are made fér 
the select family trade and will not be sold to dealers, and to 
induce people to give them a trial we accompany each case 
with all of the useful and valuable presents named. 


}} 


Larkin’s Mammoth Christmas Box makes this boy happy and 
it will make 100,000 other boys, girls, men and women, old 
and young, just as happy ; because it contains the greatest lot of 
Christmas Presents ever seen for the money. Beautiful things ! 
Something for everyone in the family, father—mother—all of 
the boysand girls—the baby—and hired girl. Such fun opening 
the box you never heard of. It is a great surprise to all who 
get it. It contains so many of the ery things everyone wishes 
to receive. Nowhere can such liberality be found. 


This offer is only to Subscribers of this Paper. 


(0G The following are articles of our own manufacture which we take great 
Sehd us your name on a 
iven below, a [Se 
Mammoth Christmas Box containing all of the articles named below : 


ONE HUNDRED CAKES “Sweet Home” Family Soap enough to & 
last a family one full year. This Soap is made for all household purposes 


pride in presenting to the readers of this paper. 
postal card and we will deliver you freight prepaid, on terms 


and has no superior. 
SIX BOXES BORAXINE. 


ONE-FOURTH DOZEN MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP. 


ONE BOTTLE MODJESKA PERFUME. 

ONE BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER. 

ONE STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP. 
ONE-FOURTH DOZEN OCEAN BATH TOILET SOAP. 
ONE-FOURTH DOZEN ARTISTIC TOILET SOAP, 
ONE-FOURTH DOZEN CREME TOILET SOAP. 
ONE-FOURTH DOZEN ELITE TOILET SOAP. 

ONE ENGLISH JAR MODJESKA COLD CREAM. 


Soothing, Healing, Beautifies the Skin, Improves the Complexion, Cures Chapped Hands and Lips. 


Our Mammoth Christmas Box contains a great variety of Toys, Playthings, 
etc., for the Babies and sundry useful and amusing things for the older 


It also contains 
One fine Silver-plated Sugar Spoon, 
One fine Silver-plated Child’s Spoon, 
One fine Silver-plated Butter Knife, 
One fine Silver-plated Individual Butter Plate, 
One fine Silver-plated Button Hook, 
One Lady’s Celluloid Pen Holder, (very best) 
One Arabesque Mat, One Turkish Towel, 
One Wash Cloth, One Glove Buttoner, 
One Package Pins, One Spool Black Silk Thread, 
One Japanese Silk Handkerchief, 
One Gentleman’s Handkerchief, large, 
One Lady’s Handkerchief, 
One Child’s Lettered Handkerchief, 
One Biscuit Cutter, One Cake Cutter, 
One Doughnut Cutter, 
One Package Assorted Scrap Pictures, 
Two Celluloid Collar Buttons, (patented,) 


folks. 


Twenty-three Photo-engraved Pictures of the Presidents of the U.S. B% 
TWENTY-FOUR PicTuRES.—Many of wh.ch are Copperplate Engravings 7% 
suitable for framing and are handsome decorations for the parlor, | 


entitled : 


Desdemona, Owl’d Lang Syne, 
Our Boys, Our Pets, 
Doe’s Head. The Darling. 


Morning in the Highlands. Evangeline. 
Evening in the Highlands. La Petite Babette. 
A Faithful Friend. The Maid of Orleans. 


Marguerite, After the Storm. 
Sunshine and Shadow. Love’s Young Dream, 
Jockey Joe. Futuritye 


The Interview. 
On the Sands. 
Yachting. 


Skye Terrier. 
Phunny Fellows. 
The Monkeys, 


Our price for the MAMMOTH CHRISTMAS BOX complete is $6.00, freight prepaid. 


One Handsome Scrap Book or Portfolio, 


'C h B simply write your name and address on a postal card and mail it to us and we wili send you the goods { 
To eT t e OX (freight prepaid ) on 30 day’s trial and you are under no obligations to keep the box if it does not n every 
way meet your expectation. We know the great value of our articles, and are willing to. put them to the severest kind of a test, hence will | 
send you the box on 30 day’s trial and if not satisfactory will remove it. We pay freight only to points in U.S. east of the Rocky Mountains. 


THE ABOVE OFFER ONLY HOLDS GOOD UNTIL JANUARY ist. SEND IN YOUR ORDERS AT ONCE. 


J.D. LARKIN & CO.|, Factories--Seneca, Heacock and Carroll Streets, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


_ {Some people prefer to send cash with order; we 
do not ask it, but in such cases we place one extra pres- 
ent of value in the box and ship the same day the or- 
der is received, freight prepaid, all other orders being 
filled in their turn. 


REMEMBER “Sweet Home” Family Soap is an ex- 
tra fine, pure soap, made from refined tallow and veg- 
etable oils. On account of its firmness and purity eac 
cake will do double the work of the common cheap soaps 
usually sold from groceries. 


and as to our reliability refer to any banker in 
ted States. en in 
welcome. 
Pounds per year. 


| 


Our firm has been in the Soap business ony years, 
Buffalo, call on us, you will be 
Our works have a capacity of Ten Million 


Uni- 


~ WO EE AMM SSIES 

SUSHS FLUID FOOD 
= SEN YE - 


SHU al) 
SLIPPERS. 


Made in all Styles for Men, 
Women, and Children. 


> 


if 


Noisel | Send for 
ise ess, Warm, ent gives mean idea! What could be better than to send Al- Send for illustrated Price-List. 


A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION. and 
Tue Wire (eagerly): ** Cousin Belle’s early Christmas Cold Feet. 

fred Dolge Felt Shoes or Slippers to all 

Nothing could give more comfort and 


Durable. 


AND COMFORT. | 


Mention Christian Union. 
DANIEL GREEN & CO., 122 East 13th Street, New York. 


BOVININE is sold by all Druggists. 


CO NSUMPTION., * It is by the aid of the digestive organs alone that Consumption can 


be cured. Leave the lungs alone, and direct the attention to the organs 
of nutrition, the stomach and bowels,” which will receive BOVININE and return with interest in new 
blood and tissue the care bestowed uponthem. BOWVININE is the vital principles of Beef concentrated, 
a highly condensed raw food, palatable to the most delicate taste, and is indispensable in CONSUMPTION, 
Pneumonia or Bronchitis, and all wasting diseases. Will sustain life for weeks by injection. Causes feeble 
nfants and their mothers to thrive wenderfully. BOVININE fs the only raw food that will not spoil, 
and is retained by the most irritable stomach; is daily saving life in cases of Phthisis, Typhoid Fever, 
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